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WESTERN RAIL REVENUE 


From many points of view, the petition of the west- 
ern railroads for increased revenue presents a compli- 
cated situation that will be difficult for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to deal with. Undoubtedly, un- 
der the transportation act, the western carriers are en- 
titled to an increase of approximately eleven per cent, 
though they have never named such a figure in anything 
they have put out. They have simply, thus far, pre- 
sented their condition to the Commission and asked for 
relief, the means and the amount being left to the Com- 
mission, but the suggestion is made that they would be 
satisfied with increases approximating five per cent. 
The impression that they are asking eleven per cent 
seems to be due to the fact that Mark W. Potter, in 
putting out his plan for a five per cent increase, to be 
pooled among carriers earning less than five and three- 
quarters per cent, made the statement that the carriers 
had suggested an eleven per cent increase. But if the 
carriers were to ask such an increase there will be a storm 
of protest, on the ground that it would inordinately in- 
crease the profits of roads that do not need more revenue, 
merely in order that the average return may be what the 
law says it should be and that the weaker roads may 
improve their condition. That would be a just protest 
and the Commission might well hesitate. 

As we go to press news comes from Washington that 
a committee representing all of the western lines except 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint Paul, has notified Chair- 


man Aitchison that, at the hearing to be held in Chicago, . 


September 8, only the five per cent indicated above will 
be asked for, their reason being that they realize 
that a request for what they are entitled to, under 
the law, would not meet with much welcome, and their 
hope being that, even with the smaller advance, increased 
business and continued efficiency in operation might lift 


them out of the hole. We think they are making a 
mistake in doing this, however. They should ask for 
all they are entitled to, because they are entitled to it, 
because commercial prosperity demands that they should 
have it, and for the practical and strategic reason that 
they are not likely to get all they ask for, no matter what 
they ask. Asking for less than they are entitled to gives 
the public a false impression. They should stand on 
their rights. But, in doing this, the public interest and 
their own interest, which latter will not be served if they 
do not get what they should have, demand that their 
request or the form in which it is granted conform to 
considerations of fairness and equity. 


Mark W. Potter, with his five per cent pooling plan, 
offers a principle on which the situation could, perhaps, 
be worked out. We have said that we do not believe the 
plan would be legal, for the reason that the transporta- 
tion act stipulates what shall be done with earnings in 
excess of six per cent on valuation and, therefore, such 
earnings could not be pooled. But, on further considera- 
tion, we are not so sure. The transportation act un- 
doubtedly authorizes pooling of revenue, under the super- 
vision of the Commission. It is a question for lawyers 
to argue whether, in view of this fact, the proceeds of a 
five per cent increase would not be considered as rev- 
enue, subject to the recapture clause until after it was 
distributed in the pooling process, or whether it would 
be considered revenue before it was pooled. Probably, 
if the carriers affected and the Commission agreed to the 
view taken by the St. Paul receivers that the proceeds of 
a five per cent increase could be pooled under the Potter 
plan, there would be no resort to the courts and the plan 
would work whether it was technically legal or not. But 
the western carriers have so far turned down the plan, 
legal or not, so discussion of it can be only academic, 
though we still say it offers a basis for solution of the 
difficulty. Perhaps something like the result hoped for 
from such a plan could be worked out by a small increase 
in rates and a revision of divisions. It has been done 
before and could be done again. 

There is, however, another alternative that, so far 
as we know, has not yet been suggested. It is that the 
Commission regroup the roads in western territory. They 
are now in one large group for rate-making purposes, 
though it is the roads, generally speaking, in the north- 
west that are most in need of relief. Why not make a 
smaller northwestern group and consider the rate needs 
of that group apart from the needs of other western car- 
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riers? Such a device would not necessarily solve the 
whole problem, but it would greatly simplify it, if only 
by removing from the equation the protests of shippers 
and others in other parts of western territory. The law 
authorizes the Commission to consider the needs of the 
carriers as a whole or by groups. It has chosen to con- 
sider them by groups and it has arranged the groups. It 
can rearrange them at any time it wishes. A table put 
out by the receivers for the St. Paul in connection with 
the Potter plan, shows that the return for the northwest- 
ern carriers in 1924 was 3.18 per cent on their invest- 
ment, whereas the return of the roads in the central 
western and southwestern regions was 4.26 per cent. We 
are not arguing that the carriers whose return was 4.26 
per cent do not need and are not entitled to relief. Their 
needs should be dealt with. But we are saying that it 
would be much easier to deal with the needs of both 
groups if they were segregated. 

On top of all the other questions comes the problem 


of how, if the Commission concludes that there should be’ 


a rate increase, it will deal with grain, live stock, and 
other agricultural commodities under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, which looks toward lower rates on these com- 
modities, or how it will deal with those commodities 
even if it decides that there shall be no rate increase. 
Will it lower the rates on them? 

It seems to us that there never was a time when 
agreement and cooperation were so much needed in the 
solution of a transportation problem. There is room for 
criticism of whatever the carriers ask and of whatever 
the Commission may do. But if carriers and shippers, 
so far as they can be satisfactorily represented, and the 
Commission can reach an agreement as to what ought 
to be done, there would be little possibility of trouble 
from the comparatively few individuals who are never 
represented in any agreement, or from Congress, even 
though its Hoch-Smith resolution might not be complied 
with. Such a course would require the cooperative spirit 
on the part of shippers and carriers in a larger degree 
than it has ever yet been shown, and, possibly, a cour- 
ageous attitude on the part of the Commission. But 
without such agreement, where shall we be? Either the 
carriers will get less than they should have and our 
troubles will continue, or some of them will get more 
than they should have and the shippers who pay the bill 
will be disgruntled. It seems to us that here is a situa- 
tion that cannot be worked out under any hard and fast 
rule. Mr. Potter’s plan may not be legal, or it may be 
unsatisfactory for other reasons, but either somebody’s 
plan must be adopted, the law must take its course, or 
some of the carriers must take less than they should have. 


COSTS BY RAIL AND CANAL. 


It is not our purpose to take part in the controversy 
between the Bureau of Railway Economics and the New 
York State Barge Canal Conference as to the relative 
cost of transportation by rail and canal, except in so far 
as certain principles involved are concerned. The actual 
figures we leave to those more competent than we are to 
juggle them; but anyone should be able to understand 
principles based on common sense and fairness. 
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The Bureau of Railway Economics, in a statement 
published in the May 30 Traffic World, giving the re- 
sults of a study of the cost of transportation by rail and 
by the New York State Barge Canal, said that a com- 
parison must take into consideration that the carriers 
operating on the canal had nothing to pay for construc- 
tion or maintenance of their roadway, whereas the rail 
carriers must build and maintain the roads over which 
they operate. Making due allowance for this fact, it 
found that rail rates made a favorable showing as com- 
pared with canal rates. The Canal Conference, in a 
statement published in the August 1 Traffic World, ridi- 
cules this argument. It points out that free use of water- 
ways has been for years the policy in this country and 
that the same policy applies to highways. It asks 
whether those who reason as does the Bureau of Railway 
Economics would impose a charge for the use of the 
highways. 

We are not answering for the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, but for ourselves the answer is “yes.” Com- 
mon carriers using either waterways or highways in 
transporting freight or passengers for profit should pay 
for their use. Even if it has been and continues to be the 
public policy not to make such a charge, certainly it is 
none the less true that the carriers using the waterways 
are entirely relieved and those using the highways are 
relieved in large part of charges that the rail carriers 
must pay, and this fact must be taken into consideration 
in any comparison of transportation costs. What the 
railroads pay for themselves, the taxpayers pay for the 
carriers that operate on the highways and waterways— 
and the railroads cohtribute their share of these taxes. 
Not only is it true that the railroads must pay for their 
own roadways, but they have to pay taxes on the value 
of these roadways after they are built. The waterway 
and highway carriers not only have no initial expense for 
construction and no annual expense for maintenance, 
but, of course, they pay no taxes on their roadways. If 
it is considered good public policy for the taxpayers at 
large to build and maintain roadways and waterways on 
which common carriers, competing with the railroads, 
may operate without payment for the privilege, at least 
let it be understood what the situation is. The railroads 
build and maintain their own roadways and try to get 
back a fair return by means of freight and passenger 
rates; the highway and waterway carriers pay nothing 
for construction and maintenance, and the taxpayers pay 
this expense for them in order that shippers and pas- 
sengers who can use them may do so at a smaller cost 
than is paid by those who must use the rails. The sav- 
ing made by a shipper in transportating freight on a 
waterway as compared with what he would have to pay 
if he shipped by rail, is contributed by the taxpayers. 


POSITION OF WESTERN CARRIERS 


The following statement, signed by 73 western railroads, 
was made public August 13. It reflects the position they are to 
take at the hearing on western revenues, to be held in Chicago 
September 8. 

“Under the terms of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the Transportation Act, 1920, common carriers are entitled 
to earn a fair return on the value of their property devoted to 
transportation purposes, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in line with authority delegated to it by the Transportation 
Act, has fixed 53% per cent as representing this fair return upon 
the aggregate value of the railway property of the carriers. 

“In 1920, the Commission, acting under the Transportation 
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Act, established a scale of rates in Western Territory calculated 
to provide a fair return, and although under that scale the car- 
riers failed to earn the amount predicted, substantial reductions 
in all rates were made in 1922 in anticipation of an increase in 
the volume of business that would overcome the effect of these 
reductions. This increase in net earnings has not resulted even 
under ‘the most careful economy in expenditures, and the West- 
ern Group of railroads has failed to earn this fair return in any 
year since the passage of the Transportation Act in 1920, the net 
results having been as follows: 


BD ci inter aarraerde ahaere arene mead 3.12 per cent 
Ug ailal’ws hte s acs aero art we amie eaCwiataere 3.45 per cent 
MD Sikes. oleh! fr alancea rahe aoa wie acataalean asia 3.96 per cent 
EE Seis nebinanrvidenecuadsowetaleees 3.87 per cent 


“An advance of 5 per cent in freight revenues, based on the 
tonnage and revenues during 1924, would result in a net return 
of only 4.62 per cent. 

“Operating expenses have been reduced to the minimum 
compatible with the character of service required and desired by 
the public, but the margin between income and outgo continues 
so narrow that continuance of adequate transportation, and the 
construction of necessary additional improvements and better- 
ments, with a reasonable return on the investment in the proper- 
ties, are in jeopardy. 

“Based on the volume of tonnage and earnings in 1924, an 
increase of approximately 11 per cent would be necessary in cur- 
rent freight rates in Western Territory to insure the net income 
of 5% per cent. The carriers have patiently awaited an im- 
provement in their situation, that they might not be obliged to 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission for relief through 
an advance in rates to be paid by the public, but have been dis- 
appointed, and now feel that the time has come when duty de- 
mands, in the conservation of the interests of the public as well 


as of the carriers, that a move be made in the direction indi- 
cated. 


“Legally, the carriers are entitled to request an increase in 
rates that will yield the net return contemplated by law, and the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to adjust the 
rates to correspond, but the carriers do not intend to ask an 
increase in rates that might prove an item of importance in any 
instance to the commerce of the Western States and do not in- 
tend to demand the full measure of their rights under the law. 
They propose to ask at this time the restoration of only a por- 
tion of the decrease in rates imposed upon them in 1922 by ask- 
ing an increase, approximately of only 5 per cent in their freight 
revenues, confident in the belief that this moderate advance will 
have no adverse effect upon any industry, and with the hope that 
this advance, together with such relief as may be granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in other individual readjust- 
ments, may avoid the necessity of a greater general increase. In 
the event it should develop that the judgment of the carriers is 
in error in this respect, the carriers may find it necessary, after 
the lapse of a reasonable time, to apply to the Commission for 
further general relief. 

“As a practical means of carrying this emergency program 
into effect, the carriers are proposing general advances in freight 

‘rates which approximate 5 per cent, maintaining established 

rate relationships. In the instance of certain commodities the 
carriers will propose, as a matter of expediency, that the per- 
centage of advance be converted into one applicable in an equal 
amount to all rates. As a few illustrations: On grain they will 
propose a uniform advance equivalent approximately to 1 cent 
per bushel; on coal, 15 cents per ton; on clay, gravel, sand and 
stone, 7% cents per ton; on cement, lime, and plaster, 20 cents 
per ton. 

“The carriers are hopeful that the public will appreciate their 
endeavor to minimize the transportation cost and will co-operate 
with them in the accomplishment of their application before the 
governmental authorities.” 
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Notice of the intention of western carriers to ask for only 
a five per cent increase was laid before Chairman Aitchison, Au- 
gust 13, by a committee composed of Edward Chambers, C. E. 
Spens, Kenneth F. Burgess, and R. N. Van Doren. They told 
him they desired to apprise him of what the fundamental re- 
quest would be at the hearing he is to begin at Chicago before 
the announcement was made public at Chicago. After, present- 
ing the notice the members of the committee talked over plans 
for the hearing at Chicago, without, however, any discussion as 
to the why or the wherefore of the formulation of a request for 
specific increases in rates as a substitute for the general request 
for more revenue submitted at the end of April. 

The fact that the carriers, other than the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, intend to submit a request for an increase of five per 
cent without pooling of revenues, caused inquiry among Com- 
mission men who will probably have to do with the handling of 
the case, as to what might be back of the matter, particularly 
because it was like the Potter suggestion as to percentage, but 
without the Potter suggestion as to pooling. Omission of the 
Milwaukee name from the list of the carriers making the re- 
quest was attributed to a determination on the part of the re- 
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ceivers for that road, to persist in their intention to have that 
plan urged by Charles E. Hughes as the best solution of the 
problem before the railroads and the Commission. 


HOCH-SMITH CASE PREPARATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Advices reaching Washington are to the effect that the 
initial hearing, at Chicago, September 8, on No. 17000, rate 
structure investigation, and Ex Parte No. 87, the application of 
the western carriers for more revenue, will be largely attended, 
although, unless the case differs from all its predecessors, the 
testimony of that day will be formal and merely the foundation 
for further testimony and the criticisms of the shippers. It is 
said that many organizations have appointed committees to 
attend and represent their interests either by the whole con- 
mittee or by counsel and traffic manager. 

The American Mining Congress, which called a meeting at 
Chicago recently at which a referendum of the industry on the 
question of repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution was recom. 
mended, has appointed a committee composed of F. W. Pullen, 
E. H. Land and F. R. Raiff, of New York; H. B. Tooker, of San 
Francisco; and H. H. Miller, of Wallace, Idaho, to represent the 
mining interest. 

North Dakota’s board of railroad commissioners has issued 
a notice to the public saying that it was conservatively estimated 
that what the western railroads had suggested as needed to give 
them adequate revenue would cost North Dakota approximately 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. The notice says the initial 
hearing at Chicago will undoubtedly determine the course of 
further proceedings under the Hoch-Smith resolution and that, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance that all shipping in- 
terests appear and take a definite part in the proceedings. It 
adds that it is impossible to overestimate the importance of the 
hearing because it is so broad in scope, and the investigation 
will undoubtedly be so exhaustive that the general and relative 
level of freight rates on all commodities will be fixed for a long 
time to come. The notice says that Frank Milhollan, president, 
T. C. Madden, commerce counsel, and E. M. Hendricks, traffic 
expert, of the commission, will attend. In addition, North Da- 
kota interests, it said, would be represented by G. M. Springer, 
one of the traffic managers for the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
Federation and the North Dakota Fair Freight Rate Association, 
N. E. Williams, traffic manager for the Fargo Commercial Club, 
T. A. Durant, traffic manager for the club, and the State Mill. and 
Elevator Association and others. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Company, of the coast-to-coast 
steamship lines, will be represented at the hearing. Frank Lyon, 
its counsel, in views said by him to be personal, in No. 17000, 
said that, as a guide to the Commission, the resolution would 
have been equally valuable had all after the enacting clause 
been stricken out, and the ten commandments inserted. But it 
is his idea that what he thinks is a meaningless thing can be 
used to good purpose by the Commission. He said freight was 
not the only traffic hauled in this country. He pointed out that 
the people of the country paid as much for the transportation 
of the mails, of express, of telegraph, telephone messages, and 
of themselves as they paid for the transportation of freight, but 
that those services were not based on the competitive theory, 
but more on distance than anything else. That competitive situ- 
ation, he said, was one in which the less advantageously located 
shippers and railroads were trying to get something for them- 
selves that their positions did not warrant. Continuing, he said: 


There will always be railroads and shippers who are not as 
advantageously located to a consumer as is some other railroad 
or some other shipper. Since the beginning of railroads, there 
has been the attempt by the traffic manager to make up through 
less than reasonable freight rates the disadvantage that a shipper 
should assume as a commercial matter. This is what leads to the 
creation of positions known as traffic managers of industries and 
of cities now mounting into the thousands. It also accounts for 
the hundreds of so-called commerce lawyers, each struggling, not 
to clarify the rate situation, but to secure an advantage for his 
particular client. 

the Commission should seize upon the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion as an opportunity to provide rates throughout the country, 
based substantially upon distance, like the rates it has established 
on coal in the Northwest and upon cement practically throughout 
the eastern half of the United States, it will go a long way to 
justifying the passage of the resolution. If it does not do this, 
all the Commission will be able to say after it gets through its 
investigation will be that the fetish of competition shall continue, 
and that the lame, the halt and the blind shall be taken care of 
at the expense of the healthy. 

Until the authority clothed with the power reaches the con- 
clusion that rates shall no longer be based in any case upon the 
misfortunes of individuals or the unfortunate location of the in- 
dustry or of the railroad, or of the section of the country, the 
investigation will lead nowhere. If subsidies are to be granted, 
whether in the form of dollars appropriated from the public 
treasury or in the form of less than reasonable rates to the needy, 
it is submitted that those bonuses should be granted directly by 
Congress and not by an administrative body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

If the Commission will go back and read the thousands of 
pages of testimony taken in the express hearings about fifteen 
years ago, read the dire threats as to what would happen to the 
country and to the express companies if the Commission pre- 
scribed a simple system of rates that could be understood without 
the assistance of a traffic manager and a commerce lawyer, and 
then read its own orders in that investigation, it will realize how 
simple would be the creating of a like freight rate structure. 
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Current Topics 





in Washington 


Finance Publicity—Always money, gold, in plain sight, has 
caused publicity. Something not so obvious, involving two or three 
times aS Much money, receives scant attention. However, let 
anything that interests the financier come before a public body 
and there is much talk about it. The Van Sweringen merger 
and the matters in connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul have received ten or a dozen times the public notice 
that has been given, for instance, to the southern and eastern 
class rate cases, although the rate cases contain more possi- 
bilities of harm to Wall street, in theory, than a half dozen 
finance cases such as the Van Sweringen and Milwaukee. But 
in them, seemingly, the immediate dollars of that mysterious 
company known as Wall street are involved, while in the class 
rate cases, the dollars of merely the clients of Wall street are 
affected. The Milwaukee probably will attract more attention 
in three months than the eastern class rate in the three or four 
years it may be expected to run. The point in that matter just 
now is furnished by the application of the receivers for per- 
mission to buy 6,500 cars with money to be borrowed on 
short term receivers’ notes and the customary equipment trust 
certificates, in which there seems the possibility of a profit of 
about $1,000,000 to those who will handle the finances, assuming 
that sooner or later the securities issued in that transaction 
goto par. The gossip is that it is hardly possible the certificates 
will not go to par, although the contract is to sell them to 
two banking houses for 97 per cent of par. Another point in the 
matter, which may not come before the Commission, although 
how it is to be kept away from it cannot be seen readily, is the 
allowance, estimated at about $5,000,000, for the reorganizers of 
that road. According to reports emanating from New York, the 
reorganization plan is to be put through and the whole matter 
closed out before Congress meets. Of course if the owners of the 
securities of the road assent to a plan of exchanging those secur- 
ities for stock and bonds in a holding company, leaving the old 
company to operate the road, it might, theoretically, be possible 
to avoid coming to the Commission in such a way as to give 
it the opportunity to prescribe conditions. However, the in- 
quiry the Commission instituted into the affairs of the Mil- 
waukee, it is believed, can be made broad enough to cover any- 
thing and everything done with or to the property. In the old 
days, railroad managers, at times, had the idea that they could 
play horse with the Commission in rate matters. Sometimes 
they did have the Commission looking a bit like the proverbial 
dirty deuce, but they did not gain anything in the end. Legis- 
lation that became more embracing, if not abusive, followed, so 
that, in 1914, it took the influence of a President of the United 
States to bring about a better understanding, on the part of the 
Commissioners, that the country really needed solvent railroads 
than they seemed to have had when they denied the carriers 
their requested five per cent increase. Anyone desiring to 
prophesy, it is believed, would be perfectly safe in asserting that 
the Commission will look into whatever expenses are laid upon 
the Milwaukee company or the owners of its securities, in con- 
nection with the proposed reorganization, particularly the esti- 
mated fee of $5,000,000 for the reorganizers. The Commission, 
without having to decide one of the law questions that seemed 
to be staring it in the face in the matter of the fees in thd 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas reorganization, probed into it and cut 
$800,000 off a fee much smaller than the one proposed for the 
men who have planned the reorganization of the Milwaukee. 
The Katy reorganization work lasted over a much longer period 
than it has been suggested would be needed for putting the 
Milwaukee on its feet again. Fees are so many cents per share 
of stock or bond without reference to the amount of time that 
may have to be used in completing the transaction. Yet the 
Point was made, in connection with the Katy reorganization, 
that the reorganizers spent years in rejuvenating that property, 
wherefore the fee might not be considered excessive. Perhaps, 


if the Milwaukee is reorganized expeditiously, the rule may 
work the other way. 





A Hope Gone Lame.—lIn his testimony in the eastern class 
rate case, William G. Johnstone, assistant traffic manager for the 
Armstrong Cork Company, made two closely related points which 
time seems to be emphasizing. One was that the railroads, 
when they proposed the revision of class rates, which was with 
utmost reluctance, they used the existing fifth class as the 
foundation in calculating the relationship of the classes with the 
thought that thereby they would not antagonize the steel inter- 
ests. His thought was that such use of the present fifth class 
was arbitrary. His authority for that characterization was the 
assertion of Freight Traffic Manager Niel, of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, that, because of that determination to 
leave the iron and steel rates fundamentally unchanged, the rail- 
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roads were having great trouble with their other adjustments. 
The effect of that desire to avoid antagonizing the iron and 
steel interests was the addition of burdens to the shippers using 
the four higher classes, the cork company being one of them. 
That company, and those like it, were being asked to bear higher 
charges on both raw and finished materials. Mr. Johnstone held 
that the question whether the rates on iron and steel were or 
were not on a proper level was one by itself that should not 
dominate the eastern class rate case. The position of the cork 
company was that such a widespread revision was not necessary. 
He said the users of the higher classes were already paying the 
penalty for higher value and lighter loading. While the rate 
structure was undoubtedly a hodge podge, he said, both carriers 
and shippers had enjoyed a healthy expansion under it and that 
the proposed remedy for its defects was worse than the disease. 
Commissioner Eastman quickly suggested that the carriers 
were not very successful in not arousing the steel interests or 
antagonizing them. Mr. Johnstone guessed there were features 
about the case they did not like. He said if shippers under the 
first four classes were penalized as proposed there would be 
much dissatisfaction leading to complaints praying for com- 
modity rates or concessions of some kind which would restore 
conditions to a basis substantially the same as that prevailing 
now, or worse. His thought was that if the Commission con- 
sidered a revision necessary it should be spread over all classes. 





Food for Farmer Thought.—Commissioner Esch’s report on the 
complaint of the Southern Transportation Co. et al. vs. Norfolk 
& Western et al., promulgated this week, it is believed, would 
be good reading for farmer constituents of the Nonpartisan 
League senators and the self-dubbed progressives who supported 
the late Senator LaFollette. When they read of coal shovelers 
hired by the railroads to trim cargoes being paid from 71 cents 
to more than $2 per hour, they may obtain an inkling why rail- 
road rates must remain at the present level or go higher. It 
is suggested that if farmers, for work requiring as much or more 
skill than that of shoveling coal around so as to make a level 
or convex top to the cargo, are receiving as much per hour as the 
shovel men, then they have no reason for asking for lower rates. 
If the people who furnish the money to extend the facilities of 
the railroads are obtaining as much income for their stored 
up labor, commonly called money, as the trimmers at the Hamp- 
ton Roads ports, they are putting forth a false pretense when 
they suggest that their wages or income have not risen in 
harmony with the increase in the wages or income of the coal 
trimmers. Yet the followers of the Nonpartisan League senators 
and such men as Senator Norris, have helped bring about the 
conditions that have given railroad and other organized labor 
units such juicy returns for their labor, in comparison with 
themselves. But, it is believed fairly certain the Nonpartisan 
Leaguers and others who are demanding lower freight rates for 
the farmers will never acknowledge that they have eyer done 
a thing, politically speaking, that brought about conditions 
making possible such seemingly disproportionate distribution of 
the money paid by shippers for transportation. If the farmers 
and furnishers of capital are willing to work for what they are 
being paid, it may be suggested, other classes who sell their 
services and goods in a free market cannot do much about the 
matter. If the farmers and the capitalists quit their jobs and go 
into competition with the coal shovelers, in time the seeming 
disproportion will redress itself. 





Commission Not Gaining On Its Work.—Notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been put forth at the instigation of Chairman 
Aitchison to clear the Commission’s dockets, the impression is 
that no real gain is being made. In other words, the new work 
is coming in faster than the tasks laid at the Commission’s door 
are being cleared away. The coming of the 101st volume of 
Commission reports, within the past week, may be taken as some 
indication of the amount of work that {fs going through the mill. 
It was only a few months ago that the 100th report became 
the current one. Since that time single case reports have been 
cut down somewhat, but even so, there is no perceptible gain. 
Were as much detailed attention being given now to each case 
as cases received, on an average, a dozen years ago, the de- 
struction of forests in Canada for paper purposes would alarm 
the conservationists more than it does. According to reports, 
some of the big corporations interested in motor fuel have used 
the processes, invented by German chemists and used by them 
in the making of synthetic wood alcohol, for making a new motor 
fuel for which almost fabulous claims are being made as to the 
miles per gallon it will yield. The process calls for the applica- 
tion of heat and pressure to gasses, which, while under such 
pressure and heat, by means of controlled catalysts, are con- 
verted into commercially useful products, ranging from a new 
kind of steel to sugar. Continuance of the high pressure upon 
the Commission may make it necessary for the chemists to 
think of using that process for the making of a new kind of 
paper out of the gases that are allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere, with useless dust as the organic base for it. 





Commission Beats Moses.—M. G. Roberts, attorney for the 
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St. Louis-San Francisco, one of the few attorneys practicing 
before the Commission who were real newspaper men before 
they became lawyers, in an application by the carriers in Okla- 
homa and Texas, in No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, for further hearing, observes that 
the Commission, in that case, did more than Moses accomplished 
when he divided the waters of the Red Sea. In the Atlas case 
the Commission found rates on iron and steel from St. Louis to 
Dallas, from the north and east, unreasonable and ordered them 
cut 19 cents. The carriers claim that that decision has the 
effect of extending the No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern rates, 
into Oklahoma and Texas, and that is what hurts. Those rates 
hook up with rates east of the river made by I. and S. No. 1303. 
The rates in the first mentioned case were stopped at the line 
of the Kansas City Southern. ‘Moses did well when he swept 
the waters off of the Red Sea,” says Mr. Roberts. ‘The Commis- 
sion did better when it placed the Mississippi River points on 
a dry-land basis. Unfortunately, though, for the carriers, the 
Commission did more. It lifted the waters of the Mississippi 
and placed them along the towns and cities on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. Instead of removing the effect of the depres- 
sion of the Mississippi River rates in the 9702 territory, the 
Commission actually reduced some of the rates to large jobbing 
points on the Kansas City Southern Railway. Of course, that 
is all the water over the dam now. What we are particularly 
objecting to now is the further extension of those low depressed 
rates made by the Mississippi River into Oklahoma and Texas.” 
Others signed the report, the others being W. T. Hughes, 
Elmer Westlake, C. S. Burg, H. H. Larimore, W. E. Davis, and 
Warner, Hardin & Warner. But Roberts signed last. According 
to the unwritten law, the man who signs last is given the credit, 
or blame, of having used the laboring oar. A. E. H. 


ST. PAUL EQUIPMENT TRUST 


Application by the receivers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, for permission to acquire 6,500 new cars for that road, 
authority for which has already been granted by the court at 
Chicago, has been made public by the Commission. The plan calls 
for the acquisition of the equipment mentioned at an estimated 
cost of $12,360,000, under a trust agreement with the Bank of 
North America and Trust Co. The certificates to be issued, if the 
plan is appoved, will total $9,270,000. They have been condition- 
ally sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City Co. at 97 
per cent of par and accrued dividends. The installments are to 
become due, $613,000 annually on August 1, beginning in 1926 
and running to 1940 and bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

All that has been done is subject, “in all respects” according 
to the terms of the application, to the approval of the court and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The approval of the court 
has been obtained by the receivers, wherefore approval of the 
Commission is the only thing to be procured. 

To enable them to make the first payment on the equipment, 
the receivers, in their application said they proposed to obtain 
cash by the sale of $3,600,000 short term receivers’ notes, which, 
like the equipment trust notes, would be subject to acceptance by 
the company to which the property of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul may be sold. Under the terms of the plan the receiver- 
ship will not be concluded except, and unless, the terms of the 
proposed equipment purchase plan are accepted by it and the 
plan’s obligations become the obligations of the new company. 

The plan provides for the acquisition of 3,000 box cars of 
three types, 1,000 automobile cars, 1,500 live stock cars, 500 flat 
cars and 500 mill type gondolas. 





The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission; on its own motion, in Finance Docket No. 
5016, has set down for hearing, September 1, at Washington, the 
application of the receivers for the Milwaukee, for permission 
to sell $9,270,000 of equipment trust certificates, before Director 
Mahaffie. This hearing is taken as evidence that the Commis- 
sion has taken cognizance of reports to the effect that bankers 
had suggested they were willing to pay 99 for the certificates. 


The receivers agreed to sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and re- 
lated interests, for 97. 


SERVICE ORDER No. 41 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, on telegraphic request of the Missouri 
Pacific, in Service Order No. 41, has authorized the Missouri 
Pacific to move petroleum and its products from the El Dorado- 
Smackover field to Baton Rouge, La., via the Texas & Pacific 
and Gulf Coast Lines, instead of via the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, the route it has been using. The permission is for not 
more than 30 days. 

Damage to the incline at Vidalia, La., makes it impossible to 
use that crossing. No tariff arrangements for transporting the 
petroleum traffic over the Texas & Pacific to the junction point 
with the Gulf Coast Lines or over those lines to Baton Rouge 
existed at the time of the damaging of the incline at Vidalia. 

Congestion showed itself immediately after the damaging of 
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that facility because the movement of crude oil from the | 
Dorado-Smackover field was said to be at the rate of about 159 
tank cars per day over the route in question, the daily loadings 
in that field in the first week in July being two or three cars 
fewer than 800. The Missouri Pacific and the Rock Island are 
the originating carriers. The emergency route is to be via Fer. 
riday, La., down the west bank of the Mississippi and across that 
stream at Baton Rouge instead of down the east bank via the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

The service order suspends the rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of the Missouri Pacific with respect to car service in so far 
as they conflict with the order, for not exceeding 30 days. 

Appropriate sixth section application for permission to make 
the prevailing rate applicable over the emergency route was 
made about the same time application was made for the service 
order. 

The traffic involved is part of that which is being carried on 
the 14 coastwise and export rate which the carriers propose to 
raise to 16 cents and against which increase the oil shippers 
have filed vigorous and voluminous protests on account of the 
millions of dollars’ increase in freight bills that small increase in 
the rate would cause. 


ASKS FOR NINETY DAYS MORE 


The carriers parties to No. 14150, Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & Southern et al., 98 I. C. C. 183, have 
asked the Commission for a postponement of the orders in that 
case for ninety days from September 15, to the end that they 
make arrangements for having the revision in rates on cotton- 
seed products from the Mississippi River crossings, Memphis 
and south, to destinations in Western Trunk Line, Missouri River 
and farther west territories, made in a logical manner. Their 
petition, presented by F. A. Leland, said that some of the east 
side lines not parties to the complaint, were interpreting the 
orders, now bearing September 15 as the effective date, as not 
requiring them to revise rates via the east side routes to the 
destination territories mentioned. 

However, Mr. Leland said they were not averse to making 
a revision of the rates, although not parties to the case, but 
that they desired also to revise rates from Mississippi Valley 
points, not affected by the order, at the same time. They want 
to consider the making of such a revision in instances in which 
they consider the west side lines the logical rate-making lines. 
Leland said the west side lines desired to continue in the traffic 
from the Mississippi River crossings, on the same basis as the 
east side lines, pending a revision in the rates by the east side 


lines, which revision, he said, it was hoped, could be made by 
December 15. 


TERMINAL CHANGES AUTHORIZED 


The Commission has authorized the Bangor & Aroostook to 
abandon a little more than a mile of line leading to Cape Jel- 
lison terminals at Stockten Springs, Me., and to construct a 
short line to a new wharf at Mack’s Point, a little more than 
two miles away. The Bangor & Aroostook has had two ter- 
minals on Penobscot Bay, about two and a half miles apart, one 
at Cape Jellison and the other at Mack’s Point. The terminals 
at Cape Jellison burned last November. The carrier thought it 
could better serve the public with an enlarged terminal at Mack’s 
Point, hence its applications for permission to construct and 
abandon short pieces of line. 


Its application to construct a new line covered more than 
a mile of track laid years ago, because the line had never been 
definitely located, until a short time ago, in accordance with 
the laws of Maine. The Commission decided there was no need 
for a certificate of convenience to construct a line already in 
existence. However, to clear up any doubt there might be on 
the matter of the carrier’s right to operate the whole of the old 
and new parts of the line to the proposed new wharf at Mack’s 
Point, the Commission gave it a certificate of convenience to 
operate the whole line. 


The property to be dismantled the carrier estimated to have 
a value of $634,853. The estimated cost of the new construction 
is $414,815, of which $313,974 is to be spent on a new wharf, the 
dimensions of the latter to be 800 by 100 feet. 


CONFERENCE RULING 


The Commission has adopted the following conference 
ruling: 


Claims barred by statute not revived by subsequent change in 
statute.—Upon inquiries as to the effect of the decision rendered on 
June 8, 1925, by the Supreme Court of.the United States in Wm. 
Danzer & Co., Inc., vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co.: The Commis- 
sion construes that decision, considered in connection with the 
decision in Kans. City So. Ry. vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133, (see Conf. 
Ruling of February 23, 1924) as prohibiting common carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce act, from paying straight overcharge claims 
which were barred by statute at, or prior to the amendment of June 7, 
1924, to paragraph (3) of section 16 of said act, and as prohibiting the 
Commission from awarding reparation on any claim which was barred 
by statute at or prior to the date of that amendment. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SOFT COAL FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The Commission, in a report on No. 15006, Rates, Charges, 
Regulations, and Practices Governing the Transportation of An- 
thracite Coal, opinion No. 10580, 101 I. C. C., 363-88, said a hori- 
zontal or percentage reduction of all rates on anthracite coal 
was not required; that the reduction of rates on that kind of 
coal would be required to some points, in effect, although not in 
law, to remove undue prejudice, the finding being that the con- 
demned rates bringing about the condemned situations were ex- 
cessive and unreasonable. 

It further found that the establishment of joint rates on pre- 
pared sizes of low volatile bituminous coal from mines served 
directly by the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and 
the Virginian, to points in trunk line and New England territo- 
ries was deemed necessary and desirable in the public interest 
and prescribed the basis of such new rates, to be used in making 
effective joint rates not later than October 15. 

As one of the reasons for not ordering a general reduction 
of rates on anthracite coal it pointed out that, while it had or- 
dered two general reductions, none of the benefit had ever been 
passed on to the consumer. It also called attention to the fact 
that while the investigation was going on the price of anthracite 
had been increased $1 per ton. 

The basis for the new rates is not more than $1.10 per long 
ton to points in the New England over the rates from the Clear- 
field district to points other than those on the Boston & Maine 
and not more than $1.35 per ton over the Cumberland-Piedmont 
district rates to destinations on the Boston & Maine, from desig- 
nated mine groups on the three roads mentioned. 


The revisions of rates on hard coal to trunk line and New 
England points were required so as to restore, to a certain ex- 
tent, the parity of rates to designated points, such as Water- 
town, N. Y., and Port Richmond, Pa., that existed, prior to the 
effective date of the rates prescribed in the big anthracite investi- 
gation reported in 35 I. C. C., 220, over all routes. After the deci- 
sion in that case the railroads did not try to have a parity of 
rates over various routes. Thereby certain dealers and consum- 
ers in various parts of the same community might have to pay 
higher rates for their supplies than other dealers and consumers 
in the same cities. The Commission did not issue orders to cure 
such situations but gave the railroads 90 days in which to revise 
their rates. 


The Commission, commenting on the rates on the different 
sizes of anthracite coal, said that that situation reflected, in some 
degree, the principles of what the traffic would bear. 


The Commission instituted this inquiry upon the suggestion 
of the United States Coal Commission, the body appointed, in 
1922, to inquire into the coal industry, then in the throes of a 
strike concurrent with the strike of the shop craft employes of 
the railroads. 

In effect the Commission found that the high retail selling 
price of anthracite was in no way bound up with the question of 
freight rates; that while the freight rates had gone up about 65 
per cent since 1916, the retail price, in normal times, was about 
double and that anthracite was the only commodity on which no 
reduction had been made, in price, since the end of the war. In 
effect it found it could do nothing to remedy the situation brought 
about by the fact that the supply of anthracite was always less 
than the demand, thereby creating a perpetual “seller’s market.” 
In that way it answered one of the two questions it said had been 
raised by the coal commission, its answer, in the negative, being 
to the query “Can the high retail selling prices of anthracite 
coal, used for fuel for the heating of dwellings and buildings and 
in kitchen ranges, be reduced through reductions of freight rates 
thereon which may be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful?” 
The other question, to which the joint rates on low volatile soft 
coal constitute the answer, was ‘‘Should new rates be established 
for the purpose of facilitating the shipping and distribution of 
fuels to be used as substitutes for or to supplement domestic 
sizes of anthracite?” In regard to anthracite the report said: 


The usual effect of competition does not attend the distribution 
of domestic sizes of anthracite. With few exceptions, the ordinary 
householder is neither the consignor nor consignee of shipments of 
anthracite and he does not pay the transportation charges thereon 
directly to the transporting carriers. His annual fuel requirement 
ranges from 5 to 20 net tons, which is substantially less than the 
weight of a carload of anthracite, the customary unit quantity of 
distribution, which ranges from 40 to 48 long tons. During the 
year 1916 we required reductions of certain rates on anthracite ap- 
plicable over certain shorter railway routes to numerous points of 
consumption. But the carriers forming the longer routes to those 
Points did not make similar reductions of their rates. The benefit 
of the reductions of rates on the shorter routes was not passed on 
to consumers by the mining companies or the retail coal dealers. 
Again, in May, 1922, we required the carriers to reduce their rates 
on anthracite coal by 10 per cent, and the benefit of that reduction 
of rates was not passed on to consumers. The buyer of domestic 
Sizes of anthracite is at a disadvantage in the ‘“‘perpetual seller’s 


market” for those scarce and highly prized sizes. He must pay the 
price demanded by the seller. 


Another reason for the conclusion that anthracite rates 
should not be cut was found in the effect a cut would have upon 
the revenues of the hard coal roads. They estimated reductions 
in their net income all the way from $175,534 for the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, to $2,349,997 for the Lehigh Valley, 
based on a ten per cent cut in rates. As to what such a reduc- 
tion would do for the consumer, assuming that the benefit would 
be passed on to him, the report said, the resulting benefit to a 
consumer who used 12.5 tons per year, would be, at Boston $5.20, 
at New York, $2.99, at Buffalo, $4.10 and at Washington, $4.10. 
It said the impairment of the ability of the carriers to perform 
efficient transportation, by reason of such a reduction, would 


outweigh any benefits resulting to them from a reduction in the 
rates. 


As to the situation respecting substitutes in New England, 
especially the low volatile soft coals, the report said: 


Freight rates effect total restraint of the shipping of coal pro- 
duced from mines in West Virginia to points in the cleven north- 
eastern states north of Hagerstown, Md., and Washington, D. C. That 
is the only restraint of distribution of household fuel, effected through 
freight rates, which has come to our attention in this investigation. 
Joint rates on low volatile bituminous coal from mines in West Vir- 
ginia points in the middle Atlantic states and the New England 
states have not been established and there has been no transporta- 
tion of that coal to those points over all-rail routes except at certain 
times of emergency during the World War and in times of strikes 
in the anthracite industry. The mines last mentioned are in the 
New River district, served by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Vir- 
ginian, and in the Pocahontas district and Tug River district, served 
by the Norfolk & Western. Through rail routes between the mines 
and those points of consumption for the movement of general freight 
traffic were established many years ago and have been maintained to 
date. But transportation of coal over those routes is barred by 


' rates so high that they prohibit shipment of the coal. The applica- 


ble rates are the local rates or mileage rates of each carrier forming 
the through routes, and the aggregate, or combination, of those sev- 
eral local rates produces the rate applicable for the through trans- 
portation. 

Under the provisions of section 6 of the interstate commerce act 
common carriers subject to the provisions of that act must establish 
rates applicable to whatever transportations of property, uxceptional 
or otherwise, may arise. The combination rates were intended to 
have application to exceptional transportations of coal and not to a 
stable coal traffic. In substance we are dealing with the question of 
establishing new rates on a proposed new coal traffic, but we must 
approach that question from the standpoint that the combination 
rates, which restrain movement of that tratfic, are the rates appli- 
cable thereto. In form the combination rates, which can be com- 
puted only after study of several mileage svales of rates by an expert 
conversant with through routes and junction points, are unsuitable 
for that prospective coal traffic. In measure the combihation rates 
to points in the New England states range from $3.76 to $4.77 per 
long ton higher than rates on coal for substantially similar dis- 
tances; that is, from the Gauley district to those points. At Boston 
the combination rates on New River coal exceed the retail selling 
price of that coal. The combination rates are excessive, unjust and 
unreasonable for the prospective stable coal traffic under consider- 
ation. 


As to the rates that should be established, the report said: 


Our conclusion is that the new and reasonable joint rates to 
points on the lines of the carriers named above, except the Boston 
& Maine, shall be rates that will not exceed by more than $1.10 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds the rates now in force on bituminous coal from 
the Clearfield district to those points, and to points on the Boston 
& Maine shall be rates that will not exceed by more than $1.35 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds the rates now in force on bituminous coal from 
the Cumberland-Piedmont district to points on the Boston & Maine, 
subject, however, to certain adjustments of the rates to points south 
of Philadelphia and certain other adjustments made to avoid de- 
parture from the requirements of section 4 of the act. A schedule 
of maximum rates so constructed and a statement of the railway 
routes over which those rates are to be made applicable is shown 
in the order subjoined. We will not establish divisions of the joint 
rates here. But we suggest $2.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds as a rea- 
sonable division of the new joint rates which shall accrue to the 
carriers which transport the coal from the mines to Hagerstown and 
. Potomac Yard, respectively, for such transportation. 

If any of the respondent carriers prefer to establish proportional 
rates to and beyond Hagerstown and Potomac Yard, respectively, 
instead of establishing the joint rates as prescribed, they may apply 
to us for modification of the order in that respect. And if any of 
the respondent carriers prefer to make the prescribed joint rates 
applicable via through all rail routes other than the routes prescribed, 
and not over the routes prescribed, they may apply to us for modifi- 
cation of the order in that respect. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said he was under the 
impression that the new joint rates on soft coal prescribed by 
the report and order were too high. However, he said, the im- 
portant thing was to establish joint rates over the routes and the 
matter of the exact level of the rates could be given further con- 
sideration, if necessary, in some subsequent proceeding. 

Commissioner McChord, dissenting, in part said: 


I am persuaded that the rates in question are in fact unreasonable 
as a whole should be materially reduced. A _ scantily analyzed 
table in the majority report indicates that the average ton-mile 
earnings of six of the principal anthracite originating carriers, de- 
rived from the traffic during April and October, 1921, ranged from 
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10.48 to 15.77 mills, and in three instances exceeded the like revenues 
from all other traffic. These impress me as high ton-mile returns 
from a low-grade traffic embracing an enormous annual tonnage, 
since 1911 having approximated an average of 90,000,000 tons, equiva- 
lent to many large trains daily, handled generally in cars of large 
capacity, and moving practically the year around. I therefore do 
= concur in the conclusion of the majority upon that branch of 
the case. . 

This proceeding did not arise upon the complaint of a shipper, 
who would have the burden of making out a case, but by an order 
entered upon our own motion and upon the recommendation of the 
United States Coal Commission, created by Congress at the request 
of the President to make a searching investigation into the whole 
coal industry, for the purpose of supplementing, in respect of the 
transportation rates, its investigation. I accordingly conceive it to 
be our duty, if the present record is incomplete, to ascertain or de- 
velop with our own staff or by other appropriate means all evi- 
dentiary matters essential to an affirmative determination. If our 
present appropriation is inadequate for the purpose, we should at 


least make what effort we can to obtain through the proper authori- 
ties the necessary funds. 


SOUTHWESTERN MULE RATES 


Rates on horses and mules, from and to points in Texas 
differential territory and New Mexico, to and from markets in 
the southwest, purporting to be in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s order in Horse and Mule Rates in the Southwest, 93 
I. C. C. 479, have been condemned by the Commission in a 
report on I. and S. No. 2389, mimeographed, written by Chairman 
Aitchison. In the report on that case the Commission prescribed 
a distance scale to be used in making maximum reasonable rates 
between Fort Worth and points in a defined territory, including 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, western Louisiana, southern Mis- 


souri, parts of Colorado and New Mexico, and Texas common 
point territory. 


At the hearing, the report said, the carriers made no attempt 
to justify the rates under suspension. They said that through 
inadvertance, an improper basis had been used in publishing the 
suspended rates. At the second of the two hearings, the report 
said they presented a lower basis. The rates, as published drew 
protests from all over the affected territory. In handling this 
case the Commission had to consider the subject from practically 
every angle presented in the original case. It prescribed the 
former basis, to be made effective not later than October 12. 


The findings and the appendix carrying arbitraries referred to 
in the findings are as follows: 


Upon a consideration of the issues and of the facts of record 
we find that the suspended schedules have not been justified, and 
should be cancelled. We further find that, for the future, max- 
imum reasonable rates for application to interstate carload ship- 
ments of horses and mules between Fort Worth, Tex., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Wichita, Kans., Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, 
Mo., on the one hand and points in Texas differential territory, as 
that term is used in this report, and New Mexico, on the other 
hand, will be rates constructed on the basis of the scale of rates 
prescribed in Horses and Mules in the Southwest, 1924, supra, for 
the entire distance computed as therein provided plus the differ- 
entials set forth in Appendix C to this report for the respective 
short-line continuous distances outside southwestern § scale 
territory. 

Respondents will be authorized to establish and maintain by 
all routes between Fort Worth, Wichita, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis, and Oklahoma City, on the one hand, and points in 
Texas differential territory, as that term is used in this report, 
and New Mexico, on the other hand, the lowest rates prescribed 
herein as maximum rates over any route between said points, and 
to maintain higher rates from, to, or between intermediate points, 
provided that the rates from, to, or between the said intermediate 
points shall not exceed the scale of rates prescribed in Horse and 
Mule Rates in the Southwest, supra, by more than the differentials 
set forth in Appendix C to this report for the short-line continu- 
ous distances outside southwestern scale territory and shall in no 
case exceed the lowest combination. Respondents will be expected 
to refrain from meeting by routes that are excessively circuitous 
or as to which the rates prescribed are less than reasonably com- 
pensatory the rates in effect over the direct lines, and if this 
requirement be disregarded such further orders will be entered in 
the premises as may be found necessary. Respondents should not 
content themselves with the filing of tariffs containing the dis- 


tance scales, but should publish specific rates computed on the 
bases herein prescribed. 


Relief is granted in fourth section order No. 9183. 
The appendix is as follows: 


Differ- 


Differ- 
ential ential 
Distance cents Distance cents 
25 miles and under...... 2. 260 miles and over 220.... 6.5 
45 miles and over 25.... 2.5 280 miles and over 260.... 7. 
70 miles and over 45.... 3. 320 miles and over 280.... 7.5 
90 miles and over 70.... 3.5 380 miles and over 320.... 8. 
110 miles and over 90.... 4. 425 miles and over 380.... 8.5 
135 miles and over 110.... 4.5 475 miles and over 425.... 9. 
160 miles and over 135.... 5. 525 miles and over 475.... 9.5 
190 miles and over 160.... 5.5 600 miles and over 525....10. 
220 miles and over 1y0.... 6. Over €0G milles..ocicciccsisc 10.5 


TRACTION TRAFFIC PLAN BLOCKED 


A plan to link two traction systems and one steam road into 
a traffic unit on class traffic from Louisville to St. Louis via 
Indianapolis has been disapproved by the Commission in a report 
on fourth section application No. 12611, class rates via Interstate 
Public Service Company, opinion No. 10552, 101 I. C. C. 189-95, 
written by division No. 2, composed of Chairman Aitchison and 
Commissioners Esch and Campbell. In fourth section order No. 
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9174, issued in connection with the report, authority has been 
denied to establish rates between points in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky on the line of the Interstate, on the one hand, and St. 
Louis and points in Illinois on the Illinois Traction System east 
of Decatur and south and west of Springfield, Ill., on the other, in 
disregard of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. 

The application for relief was filed by the Interstate on 
behalf of itself, the Illinois Traction System and the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western. The application was filed September 
4, 1924. The Commission said that sufficient justification not 
having been shown, the application, without hearing, was denied 
by fourth section order No. 9092, September 23, 1924. In Novem- 
ber, upon petition of the applicant, the order was vacated and 
the application set down for hearing. In discussing and dis- 
posing of the case the Commission, in part, said: 


The Interstate Public Service Company, among other things, owns 
or leases and operates electric lines between Louisville, Ky., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., between New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and between the latter point and Charlestown, Ind., which will herein- 
after be collectively referred to as the Interstate. The Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western, a steam road, extents westward from Indian- 
apolis to, and through, Decatur and Springfield, Ill., at which points it 
connects with the Illinois Traction, an electric line which extends 
northeasterly from St. Louis and East St. Louis through Springfield’ 
Decatur, Monticello and Champaign to Danville, Ill., and thence 
south to Ridge Farm, Ill., with a branch line projecting southwesterly 
from Danville to Catlin, Ill. 

The Interstate is paralleled by the Pennsylvania between Louis- 
ville and Indianapolis, and the principal points on the Illinois Trac- 
tion are reached by steam roads. With few exceptions, the steam 
roads form the direct routes between these points. The class rates 
of the direct routes conform to the fourth section. Applicants desire 
to establish over their generally much longer route the same class 
rates as are now in effect over the steam roads between these points, 
without observing at certain intermediate points the requirements 
of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. The only class 
rates now available over this route are combinations of locals. * * * 

With the aim of expanding and increasing its freight business, it 
is here proposing to establish through service and joint class rates 
to and from points beyond its line. It calls attention to the fact that 
many of these points are reached by one-line hauls over steam roads, 
and that these roads could not, in the circumstances, be expected to 
join with it in the establishment of an additional route. 

With respect to the reasonableness of the rates sought to be 


_ established to and from intermediate points, applicants show that 


these rates to and from points common to their route and the steam 
roads are based upon rates for the short-line distances which, as 
modified by the subsequent general increases and reductions, were 
prescribed in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C. 254, and to anda 
from intermediate points local to their route, are the same as those 
to or from, as the case may be, the next more distant common point. 

As to the reasonably compensatory feature of the short-line rates 
when applied over the proposed circuitous route, witness for ap- 
plicants expressed the opinion that these rates would not impose 
any undue burden on other traffic, but would cover as much as or 
more than the out-of-pocket cost. For the Interstate it is pointed 
out that it now provides freight service between points on its line, 
and urged that the tonnage thus handled is insufficient to load 
to capacity the motive or tractive power of its freight equipment, 
and that additional tonnage therefore would result in but a slight 
increase in operating costs. The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
expects to handle the additional traffic which would move on the 
proposed rates in its regularly scheduled trains between Indian- 
apolis, Springfield and Decatur, and contends that this traffic will not 
increase its present operating costs. ‘ 

We are of the opinion, in the absence of a satisfactory showing 
to the contrary, that the routing of traffic over applicants’ lines 
between points on the Interstate and stations Champaign to Catlin and 
Ridge Farm, inclusive, on the Illinois Traction, would result in 
wasteful transportation, and that the proposed rates between these 
points would not be reasonably compensatory. Applicants state that 
permission to meet competitive rates at Danville, the largest of these 
Illinois Traction points, is essential to the maintenance of the 
proposed rates from and to other points east of Decatur. Applicants’ 
route between points on the Interstate and points on the [Illinois 
Traction south and west of Springfield reaches its maximum circuitv 
between Louisville and East St. Louis, between which points it is 
148.7 per cent of the short route. While this degree of circuity is 
not undue, there has been no satisfactory showing that the pro- 
posed rates would be reasonably compensatory for application over 
the proposed route between these points. The application for relief 
will therefore be denied. 


MICHIGAN DIVISIONS CASE 


In a report on further hearing in No. 11980, Michigan Rail- 
road Company et al. vs. Pere Marquette et al., and No. 15933, 
Saugatuck Lumber and Coal Company vs. Akron, Canton & 


. Youngstown et al., opinion No. 10545, 101 I. C. C. 146-53, written 


by Commissioner Campbell, the Commission has prescribed the 
measure of the rates and equitable divisions thereof in connec- 
tion with the through routes and joint rates required by ihe 
original report, 74 I. C. C. 496. It has found the corresponding 
rates from Saugatuck, Mich., not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial and has dismissed the lumber company’s complaint. 

The original report in the leading case required the defend- 
ants to establish, on or before May 1, 1923, through routes and 
joint rates in connection with the Michigan Railroad Company, 
called the Michigan, between points on its line, namely, Sauga- 
tuck, Vriesland, Forest Grove, Jamestown and Frankenmuth, 
Mich., called the affected stations, on the one hand, and the 
interstate points from and to which through route and joint rates 
were maintained in connection with the Michigan’s Allegan- 
Battle Creek division, on the other. It said the record did not 
enable it to prescribe the basis of reasonable rates and divisions 
in connection with those routes, but left that phase of the case 
to be disposed of by the carriers. 

The defendant steam lines proposed rates based on arbi- 
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traries over the junction point rates of 10 cents first class 
graded down to 3 cents on sixth, with divisions of 15 cents first 
class graded down to 4 cents on sixth. The Michigan said it 
would accept the proposed divisions, provided that each of the 
affected stations would be placed on a rate parity with the near- 
est station on the Pere Marquette, except where the junction- 
point rates were higher, in which case the latter skould be ac- 
corded to the affected stations; and that on traffic routed via 
Allegan, Montieth and Battle Creek, the divisions to be based 
on the percentage basis applying in connection with the Allegan- 
Battle Creek line. The defendants would not grant the rates 
and divisions proposed and the case was brought to the Com- 
mission. 

The Michigan is an electric line. At the time the case was 
begun it also operated the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago, 
another electric line. The electric lines were, in effect, com- 
plainants, although one of them was also a defendant, it being 
a party to some of the tariffs, under power of attorney given 
by it, although it said that, as.a matter of fact, it never assented 
to the rates or to the divisions resulting from the tariffs to wihch 
it was a party. Saugatuck interests and the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau backed the electric lines in their proposals. In 
disposing of the case the Commission said: 


The rates and divisions proposed by the electric lines, intervener, 
and the Saugatuck interests appear to be fair to defendants. It may 
be that in view of the relative unfavorbale transportation conditions 
on the electric lines arbitraries in addition to such joint rates to 
accrue to those lines would be proper, but the electric lines are will- 
ing to forego such arbitraries in order that they may be afforded 
an opportunity to develop traffic from and to the affected stations. 

In view of these considerations, we are of the opinion that the 
joint rates to be charged on the traffic under consideration may 
properly be on the same basis as are the corresponding joint rates 
from and to points on the Michigan’s Allegan-Battle Creek line and 
other points in the immediate territory. Nor does there appear to 
be any persuasive reason why the divisions of such joint rates should 
not be on the percentage basis applying in connection with the Alle- 
gan-Battle Creek line. 

The complaint in No. 15933 presents a somewhat different problem. 
The Saugatuck interests’ prayer for reparation is opposed by the 
electric lines as well as by defendants. A finding of unreasonableness 
or undue prejudice in the past is not warranted by the record in that 
case. 

In connection with the through routes and joint rates requjred to 
be established by our previous orders in No. 11980, we find that the 
affected stations should be accorded the same basis of rates as apply 
from or to stations on other lines in‘ the immediate territory, to wit, 
as to class traffic and commodity rates bearing a direct relation 
thereto, rates based on the so-called zone B, c. f. a. scale, and as to 
other commodities group rates where such apply, and relatively 
aligned rates where some other basis is used. For example, the rate 
on petroleum from Chicago, Ill., to Saugatuck, Mich., shall be 90 per 
cent of the corresponding fifth-class rate; the rate on cement from 
Buffington, Ind., to Saugatuck shall equal the corresponding rate to 
Holland, Mich., plus the difference in the corresponding sixth-class 
rates; and the rate on coal from mines in Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia to the affected stations shall be the same as those con- 
temporaneously maintained to other points in the so-called Grand 
Rapids group. We further find that the equitable divisions of such 
joint rates to be accorded the electric lines, on the one hand, and 
defendants, on the other, will be those computed on the percentage 
basis contemporaneously in effect between the Michigan’s Allegan- 
Battle Creek line on the one hand and defendants on the other. The 
electric lines and defendants will be expected to establish rates and 
divisions in accordance with these findings within 60 days from the 
service of this report. 

_ We further find that the interstate rates from and to Saugatuck, 
Mich., have not been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, and that 
the alleged unreasonableness and undue prejudice for the future will 
be removed by the establishment of the rates above prescribed. The 
outstanding overcharges and undercharges should be settled promptly. 
The complaint in No. 15933 will be dismissed. 


PORT SERVICE COAL CHARGES 


The Commission, in No. 14877, Southern Transportation 
Company et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., opinion No. 10554, 
101 I. C. C, 211-25, written by Commissioner Esch, has found 
charges for dumping and trimming coal at Hampton Roads not 
unreasonable. It has held that the horizontal manipulation of 
the chutes down which the coal runs into the holds of the ships 
is part of the dumping service, and not, as the carriers contended, 
a part of the service of trimming the load. It is of the opinion 
that trimming charges should be separately published instead of 
having a single charge for dumping and trimming. A further 
holding is that the charges for docking and undocking ships tak- 
ing coal, the running of lines to make the ships secure at their 
berths, and the furnishing of fresh water are marine services be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Commission. As to port or wharfage 
charges for the right to come to the piers or docks to receive 
coal, particularly bunker coal, the Commission held it had juris- 
diction. It found, however, that a further hearing would be 
hecessary to determine the reasonableness of the charges. 

Complainants are operators of coastwise steamship and 
barge lines, chiefly ocean-going tugs towing schooners converted 
into barges, from the Hampton Roads ports to north Atlantic 
ports. They alleged the defendant railroads collected unlawful 
and unreasonable charges for terminal services incident to the 
transfer of coal from cars to vessels. The Commission was 
asked to prescribe reasonable charges where it found charges 
might be made, and to award reparation. The Maritime Associ- 
ation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce intervened and of- 
fered evidence in behalf of the complainants. The Norfolk- 
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Portsmouth Freight Traffic Association intervened, but, the Com- 
mission said, did not state its position nor offer evidence. 

Commissioner Esch considered the matter under the heads 
of charges for dumping and dumping and trimming combined, 
the dumping charge, where the operation of dumping ended, bills 
for dumping charges, terminal charges, cargo trimming charges, 
the bunker trimming charge, services other than dumping and 
trimming, docking and undocking, the running of lines from the 
ships to the piers, the furnishing of fresh water to the ships, and 
the port or wharfage charges. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the 
Virginian were involved. The first mentioned performs many of 
the accessorial services with its own employes, while the others 
either contract for the services by outsiders or give exclusive 
privileges. The terminal charges are in addition to the line-haul 
rates, on coal going beyond the Virginia capes. The railroads 
publish a charge of five cents per long ton for the service of 
dumping alone and charges ranging from nine to 30 cents for 
dumping and trimming combined, the amount of the charge, per 
ton, depending upon the type of vessel. No separate charge is 
published for trimming. The high charge of 30 cents per ton is 
made on bunker coal, because, as the carriers say, it requires 
more shoveling and other handling in the holds than cargo coal 
and the men work under less favorable conditions. The trim- 
mers charged the railroads 24.5 cents so, as Mr. Esch indicated, 
the combined charge of 30 cents per ton was but a little more 
than the amount the railroads paid to the trimmers, plus the 
dumping charge. 

Complainants, Mr. Esch said, questioned the legality of pub- 
lishing the dumping charge alone but, he said, the defendants’ 
right to do that was perfectly clear, as shown by New England 
Coal & Coke Company vs. Norfolk & Western, 33 I. C. C. 276, 
where that question alone was involved. He said that in Lake 
Cargo Coal Rates, 46 I. C. C. 159, the carriers, actually, were re- 
quired to publish their dumping charge separately from their 
line-haul rates. The complainants contended that even if the 
carriers might legally publish their dumping charges in addition 
to line-haul rates, such charges should be eliminated in this case 
because the line-haul rates were high enough to cover the cost 
of dumping. The report said the complaint contained no allega- 
tion as to the reasonableness of the line-haul rates or the total 
charges but that data were submitted, the complainants showing 
that from 1901 to 1917 the rates from the principal points of 
origin to Hampton Roads were 22 cents per ton higher than to 
Baltimore, but that in 1917 the difference against Hampton Roads 
was increased to 27 cents. They said that elimination of the 
dumping charge would restore the old relationship but Mr. Esch 
said that the obvious conclusion to be drawn from the record 
was that if the dumping charge were eliminated, Hampton Roads 
ports would be given an unwarranted advantage. 

Carriers, in answer to the charge that the dumping charge 
was greater than it should be, submitted data, which showed that 
five cents per ton, in 1922, the year used in compiling the data, 
was not sufficient by eight mills per ton to cover the cost, using 
‘the Chesapeake & Ohio as representative. He said the data of 
the other roads were similar. That deficit per ton, he said, was 
without any allowance for interest on the investment in the ter- 
minal facilities used in dumping, the reproduction value of which, 
according to data assembled by the Commission, as of June 30, 
1915, was about $9,000,000. Mr. Esch said that as a matter of 
law the defendants were entitled to charge, for this additional 
and separate service, enough to yield a reasonable profit. 

Complainants contended that the cost of operating the coal 
piers should be charged, in part, to line-haul expenses, because 
the terminal facilities had increased the capacity of the railroads 
to handle the coal traffic. Mr. Esch said that if the more effi- 
cient dumping facilities resulted in lower line-haul costs, due to 
more intensive use of equipment, that fact should be considered 
in fixing the line-haul rates. He said the contention of the com- 
plainants was unsound. 

The question where dumping ended was raised by the dis- 
agreement as to whether moving the chutes horizontally consti- 
tuted a part of the dumping service or part of the trimming. De- 
fendants contended that by moving the chutes horizontally they 
performed trimming and therefore were entitled to the com- 
bined charge for dumping and trimming. The complainants con- 
tended that that horizontal movement of the chutes constituted 
a part of the dumping service and asserted that trimming was 
merely a hand-shoveling process. The Commission said that if 
the view of the defendants were adopted there would be no such 
thing as dumping only, except in the case of an occasional small 
vessel, taking only one or two carloads, for, with the exception 
on such vessels, the chutes were manipulated horizontally in the 
loading of all other vessels. On that point Mr. Esch said: 


The charges for dumping and trimming combined are, under 
the tariff, based on the percentage of the cargo requiring trimming. 
A good deal more of a cargo is trimmed by horizontally manipu- 
lating the chutes than by hand shoveling, but, as we understand it, 
the cargo is supposed to be rated according to the amount of hand 
shoveling necessary. It is not clear, therefore, how defendants 
a the dumping and trimming charges when no hand shovel- 
ing is done. 

Though defendants’ men only move the chutes horizontally, the 
vessel is charged the same amount as if a large force of laborers had 
shoveled a considerable portion of the cargo. This does not seem 
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right. From all indications it is a matter of very little importance 
to anyone, but, as a fair and reasonable proposition, it appears that 
defendants should provide in their tariffs that dumping includes the 
horizontal manipulation of the chutes. 


Complainants objected to having ships billed for the dump- 
ing and trimming charges. They pointed out that the tariffs 
for dumping and trimming said they would constitute a part of 
the total charges to be collected by the carriers “on the property,” 
that is, the poperty transported. The charter parties, Mr. 
Esch said, provided that the vessel owners would bear the 
trimming charges, but not the dumping charges. Complainants 
said they were willing to have the trimming charges billed 
against them but objected to the presentation, to them, of the 
bills for dumping and trimming. Mr. Esch said that if the 
complainants were not liable, under common law, to the dumping 
charge, the fact that bills were presented for dumping charges 
did not make them responsible for their payment. He said, 
however, that in the interest of accuracy and simplicity, a charge 
for trimming should be published as well as for dumping. 

As to the trimming charges, the complainants contended 
that the labor contracts of the railroads were improvident and 
that the shipping public should not be required to pay charges 
based upon such contracts entered into voluntarily by the de- 
fendants. Mr. Esch said that that raised a broad question of 
efficiency and business management as to which the Commission 
should hesitate to make a finding upon this record adverse to 
the defendants. He said, however, it might be desirable 
to state the situation that was presented. He said the com- 
plainants made a study of cargo-trimming operations on several 
vessels. According to their computations, the average compen- 
sation per hour received by the trimmers on barges, members of 
a union working under a boss trimmer who receives the com- 
pensation for the whole gang, each gang consisting of 45 men, 
averaged from 71 cents to $1.43 per hour and on self-trimming 
steamers, $2.19 per hour. Those figures, Mr. Esch said, assumed 
that the men worked all the time they were aboard vessels. He 
said that if they were idle part of the time, as they might have 
been, the compensation per hour was, of course, greater. The 
complainants contended that unskilled labor could do the trim- 
ming. The defendants said not so. - 
, The abstract of the report on the topics treated, indicates the 
character of the report pertaining to features not dealt with 
beyond the mentioning of the captions. The only parts of the 
case left open are those pertaining to the publication of the trim- 
ming charge separately and the publication of the port or 
wharfage charges which are not now published. No orders were 


issued nor time indicated by which the carriers were to do the 
things required. 





ARIZONA CATTLE RATES 


The Commission, in a report written by Chairman Aitchison, 
on No. 15153, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association vs. Apache 
Railway Co. et al., opinion No. 10551, 101 I. C. C. 181-8, has found 
rates on cattle, from points in Arizona to destinations in Cali- 
fornia, unreasonable and prescribed a reasonable basis. The lat- 
ter has been ordered into effect not later than October 1, on not 
less than statutory notice. 

The complaint alleged the rates on beef and feeder cattle 
were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial to the members of the association and unduly preferential 
of their competitors in California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas and other states. 
The Arizona Corporation Commission and the Southern Arizona 
Traffic Association of Douglas, Ariz., intervened in support of 
the complaint. Rates are stated in amounts per car. 

Only about 10 per cent of the cattle shipped from Arizona, 
the report says, are ready for immediate slaughter. The other 
90 per cent, more than half of which are yearling steers, are 
sent to feeding grounds in other states, for fattening. More than 
70 per cent, in the last three years, the report said, had been 
sent to California. The others went chiefly to Colorado and 
Utah. Arizona cattle, the report said, were lighter and conse- 
quently less valuable than those produced in Texas, Oklahoma 
and the northwestern states. Complainant contended that one 
effect of the general increases and reductions in rates on live 
stock had been to throw the rates assailed out of alignment and 
reduce or wipe out the original spread of 15 per cent in the rates 


on beef and stock or feeder cattle. The Commission’s finding 
is as follows: 


We find that the main-line rates on beef cattle from points on de- 
fendants’ lines in Arizona to points on their lines in California are 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except that the single-line 
rates in effect on the Southern Pacific and its subsidiary lines for 
distances between 5 and 230 miles and between 1,000 and 1,200 
miles are unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed for 
corresponding distances the rates maintained by the Santa Fe and 
published in rate section number 4, part 2 


2, of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe tariff I. C. C. No. 9975. We find that rates from and to 
points on defendants’ branch lines are, and for the future will be, 


unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates contem- 
poraneously maintained for corresponding distances from and to 
points on their main lines. We find that defendants’ rates for joint- 
line hauls in excess of 500 miles are, and for the future will be, unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, rates 
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for single-line hauls of the same length, subject to the observance of 
the joint-line rate for 500 miles as a minimum. We further find that 
the rates on feeder cattle from points in Arizona on defendants’ 
lines except the Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend and the Apache, 
to points in California, are, and for the future will be, unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed 80 per cent 
of the rates on beef cattle from and to the same points. In apply- 
ing these findings, lines under common management, ownership, or 
control, should be treated as one line. 


HOCH-SMITH APPLICATION 


In a dissent from a decision that rates on bananas and 
cocoanuts from New Orleans and sub-ports and Gulfport, Miss., 
to destinations in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas are unreason- 
able, the same being in No. 14312, Dawson Produce Company et 
al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., opinion No. 10,553, 101 I. ©. 
C. 196-210, Commissioner Lewis has discussed the bearing of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution on rates on commodities not primarily 
essential such as he deems bananas and cocoanuts to be. His 
broad conclusion is that, instead of rates on them to the points 
mentioned being brought down, the rates might well be moved 
up a notch or two, to Chicago, St. Louis, Duluth, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Arkansas points. The report covers No. 14436, Hark- 
rider-Keith-Cook Company et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

The complaints alleged the rates, from the ports mentioned, 
to the indicated destinations were unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial and in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section. They asked for reasonable rates and reparation. 
At the hearing the allegation of unreasonableness was the one 
pressed. Comparisons with rates to other points indicated that 
the rates in question were high and the Commission said they 
were too high. It therefore ordered the carriers, not later than 
September 15, to establish the rates specifically set forth. It 
found there was no reason for giving cocoanuts any lower rates 
than bananas. The finding, other than that carrying a long list 
of receivers of bananas and cocoanuts, was as follows: 





We find that the rates assailed on bananas and cocoanuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, were, are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed from New Orleans and subports taking 
the same rates to the following Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas points, 
the following rates in cents per 100 pounds, and from Gulfport to the 
following Kansas and Oklahoma points rates which exceed those here 
prescribed from New Orleans by more than 4 cents per 100 pounds: 


On and 

Priorto after Priorto after 
July1, July 1, July 1, Julyl, 
1922 1922 To 1922 1922 
Muskogee, Okla... .$1.085 $0.975 


On and 


To 
Arkansas City, 


eS ae $1.205 $1.085 Oklahoma City, 
BE, CB.. 6::0.00:0:0:2 1.085 .975 earn 1.125 1.015 
Attae, GE nccces 1.165 1.05 Okmulgee, Okla.... 1.125 1.015 
Ardmore, Okla. ... 1.085 .975 Pawhuska, Okla... 1.165 1.05 
Bartlesville, Okla.. 1.165 1.05 Sapulpa, Okla..... 1.125 1.015 
Bristow, Okla. .... 1.165 1.05 Shawnee, Okla. ... 1.125 1.015 
Chickasha, Okla... 1.125 1.015 yg ER rr 1.125 1.015 
Clinton, Okla...... 1.205 1.085 Vinita, Okla, ...... 1.125 1.014 
Cushing, Okla. .... 1.165 1.05 Woodward, Okla... 1.285 1.155 
Drumright, Okla... 1.165 1.05 Abilene, Tex. ..... 1.085 975 
As. 1.205 1.085 EPGMAM.. FOR. «cease 1.085 .975 
Guthrie, Okla. .... 1.165 1.05 Fort Worth, Tex... 1.085 975 
Henryetta, Okla.. 1.125 1.015 Sherman, Tex. .... 1.085 .975 
Hobart, Okla....... 1.205 1.085 Stamford, TSX. «00 Bee .975 
Lawton, Okla. .... 1.125 1.015 Quanah, Tex. .... 1.035 -975 
McAlester, Okla... 1.085 975 Wichita Falls, Tex. 1.085 -975 


While of course the decision is that of the Commission, it 
was made by Division No. 3, composed of Commissioners Hall, 
Lewis and Cox. The dissent of Commissioner Lewis, which, it 
is believed, will overshadow the report made by his colleagues 
in the comment that is likely to result, is as follows: 


If the 1920 legislation, which declared for the maintenance of an 
adequate system of transportation, and the Hoch-Smith resolution of 
1925, in which Congress directs our particular attention to rates on 
industrial and domestic products, mean anything it is that we must 
and should distinguish between the essential and the non-essential 
and should husband carrier resources for two purposes—to give us 
that adequate system of transportation which is essential to our 
national well-being and to reduce the costs of transporting essential 
American products. If rates are unreasonable or unduly preferential 
or unjustly discriminatory, such violations of the law, of course, must 
be condemned. 

If rates on bananas and cocoanuts in the southwest were initially 
brought to our consideration under Docket No. 17000, there likely 
would be no hesitancy in setting them aside as commodities on which 
the revenues of the carriers should not be reduced. Moreover, some 
might well suggest that these are commodities on which compensating 
increases should be considered in certain instances. The industry is 
not domestic nor is it to be classified as essential in the sense that 
grain, live stock, vegetables, etc., are essential. It is an industry so 
organized that the producers are well protected against loss. I 
believe that nobody except the formidable list of distributors to whom 
it is proposed to grant reparation, as well as lower rates, will be 
benefited by the decision of the majority. Consumers—and taken as a 
class they are city dwellers—will not be benefited because a few cnts 
difference per hundred pounds on bananas and cocoanuts will make 
no material difference in retail prices. 

It is true that there are some difficult hurdles to negotiate when 
we simply consider the narrow technical issues of this complaint, but 
these difficulties only suggest to my mind that the rates on banana‘ 
and cocoanuts moving to Chicago, St. Louis, Duluth, Kansas City 
Omaha and Arkansas points might well, in the readjustments unde 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, move up a notch or two. 

Evidence produced by defendants in this case shows that the 
banana rates are earning materially less per car than do the rates on 
various other commodities, including sugar and molasses, for similar 
hauls in this southwestern territory. Moreover, these other commodi- 
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ties do not require the special services that are required in the move- 
ment of bananas, which services are well summarizzd by the carriers, 
as follows: 

“Some of the more important of these items are (1) empty car 
movement; (2) expedited service; (3) stopping for inspection; (4) 
stopping and switching for icing; (5) telegraphic expense; (6) excess 
cost of ice; (7) heavy terminal expense at New Orleans; (8) false 
floors; (9) payment of mileage; (10) heavy tare weight of refrigerator 
ears and ice; (11) special facilities at the ports; (12) heavy absorp- 
tions, such as unloading allowance; and (138) cleaning and scrubbing 
of cars. Few, if any, of these expenses are incident to the handling 
of the other traffic mentioned.”’ 

| am impressed with the thought that the banana shippers and 
receivers enjoy a great amount of superior service, and viewing this 
entire situation as I do and facing the problems that are presented 
by the Hoch-Smith resolution and the fact that we shall be looking 
around in this southwestern territory when we get into the depths of 
Docket No. 17000 and Ex parte 87 for revenues to make adjustments 
that we may find proper and desirable on essential domestic prod- 
ucts, I am not convinced that the rates involved in this proceeding 
are unreasonable per se or unduly preferential, and I am therefore 
unable to join in the decision of the majority. 


GRAIN TO OHIO POINTS 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2385, and-parts of fourth 
section applications Nos. 2060 and 2072, the report being written 
by Chairman Aitchison (mimeographed), has found proposed in- 
creased rates on grain, grain products and grani by-products, 
from Lake Michigan ports, Mississippi River crossings, Chicago 
and other Illinois basing points, to territory in northeastern Ohio 
between Cleveland and Youngstown, not justified. The sus- 
pended schedules have been ordered canceled without prejudice 
to the publication of rates on the Youngstown basis provided 
that unlawful situations pointed out in the report are corrected. 

This is the second attempt that has been made to correct 
a fourth section situation that prevails in that part of Ohio on 
account some of the railroads serving Cleveland have direct 
routes, while others have to loop into and out of that city. In 
disposing of the case the Commission said: 


Fourth-section violations would be created at points of origin 
covered by the suspended schedules, in that rates by such points 
from more distant basing points would remain on the Cleveland basis. 
Thus, under the proportional rates on trans-Mississippi grain to 
Alliance and Ravenna, the Cleveland basis applies from Hannibal 
and Louisiana, Mo., 16.5 cents, while the Youngstown basis proposed 
from Springfield, Ill., an intermediate point, would be 17.5 cents. 
Fourth-section departures similar to those mentioned in our report in 
No. 2353 would result at points on the Erie in this destination area 
in that the lower Cleveland basis would still apply to Solon. Many 
other inconsistencies appear from an examination of the tariffs. 

The conclusion reached in our report in No. 2353 that ‘‘the present 
adjustment is illogical and inconsistent, and its correction is proper’’ 
is amply supported by the present record; but the suspended tariff 
changes indicate a failure to deal comprehensively with this situation, 
because of which unlawful rate situations would be created under 
the proposed adjustment. Corresponding changes have not been 
proposed from all of the basing points, in keen competition with one 
another, and a prejudicial situation would result. Correction of that 
feature would probably remedy the fourth-section departures under 
the proposed rates at points of origin. The proposed adjustment also 
needs revision so that departures will not occur as between the points 
of destination. ni 

There were set for hearing in connection with the present pro- 
ceeding such portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 2060 and 
2072, by which carriers parties thereto ask, among other things, for 
authority to continue rates on grain, grain products, and grain by- 
products, in carloads, from Mississippi River crossings, Chicago, and 
other points in Illinois and Indiana to Alliance, Ravenna, and other 
points in Ohio taking the same rates, and between other points 
covered by the suspended schedules, without observing the provisions 
of the fourth section of the act. No justification was offered in sup- 
port thereof. 

_We find that the suspended schedules have not been justified. 
This finding is without prejudice to the publication of the Youngs- 
town basis of rates on the traffic herein considered, provided that 
the unlawful situations referred to herein are avoided. The fourth 
section relief sought will be denied. 


MUST PAY PER DIEM 


The Jefferson & Northwestern, a short line in Texas con- 
necting with the Katy and the Texas & Pacific, the Commission 
has held, in No. 13757, Jefferson & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas et al., mimeo- 
graphed, should be required to pay an amount equal to the cur- 
rent per diem rate for the detention of foreign freight cars on 
its line. The complaint was brought with a view to having the 
Birmingham Southern basis applied to it. 

While the complainant is not exactly an industry-owned and 
controlled road, it is owned by the owners of the Clark & Boice 
Lumber Company, which furnishes 72.4 per cent of the tonnage, 
while the non-affiliated traffic amounts to only 27.6 per cent. 
The last mentioned traffic, the Commission pointed out, how- 
ever, furnished 54.7 per cent of the total revenue. The complaint 
was filed in April, 1922, so the statistics refer to 1921 or the 
early part of 1922. Prior to July 1, 1922, the road was assessed 
per diem, with reclaim allowance on cars switched to and from 
the mill at North Jefferson but only a small proportion of the 
total traffic, the Commission said, was handled in switching serv- 
ice, hence the reclaim did not amount to much. It was with- 
drawn on July 1, 1922. Complainant urged, the Commission said, 
its high operating ratio, 125.7 per cent for 1921, as a ground for 
holding the assessment of per diem to be unreasonable. 

_In disposing of the case the Commission said that this road, 
While an industrial carrier, performed line-haul service over its 
40 miles of track and participated in the joint rates, as distin- 
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guished from industrial roads performing largely switching serv- 
ice. Therefore it found the defendant’s practice of requiring the 
complainant to pay for detention of cars at the current per diem 
rate not unjust or unreasonable and dismissed its complaint. 





VOLCANIC ASH RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order requiring a new rate on volcanic ash, have been made 
in No. 15837, Colgate & Company vs. Pennsylvania et al. (mimeo- 
graphed), from Meade, Kan., to Jersey City. The rate of 62 
cents, combination on Chicago, was attacked as unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 48 cents, 24 cents to Chicago and an 
equal amount beyond. The complainant contended the factor 
east of Chicago, 38 cents, should not have exceeded 24 cents, the 
amount of the factor from Meade to Chicago, the distance being 
about the same. The finding was that the factor east of Chicago 
was unreasonable to the extent is exceeded 26.5 cents prior to 
July 1, 1922, and 24 cents thereafter and that the complainant 
was entitled to reparation to that basis. The rate of 62 cents, 
it was pointed out, for a haul in excess of 1,700 miles yielded 
6.9 mills per ton mile and 35.3 per car mile. Back in 1910 the 
factors were 20 cents on each side of Chicago. The percentage 
increases since that time, together.with their incidents, brought 
about the larger increase in the eastern than in the western 
factor. 

The new rate is to be made operative not later than Sep- 
tember 10. 


MUST BUILD TO TONKAWA 


On condition that it modify its plans so as to put its line 
through Tonkawa, the Commission, in finance docket No. 4187 
and No. 4271, mimeographed, has authorized the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific to construct an extension of a branch line, 
from Billings, Okla. to Owens, Okla., and a new line from Owens 
to Ponca City. The two prospects, according to the report, 
constitute really only one. The Rock Island, the report said, 
divided the project into two parts with the idea that thereby 
it might the easier obtain a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for an extension to Owens on the way to Ponca 
City. The report said that the extension from Billings to Owens 
and the new line from Owens to Ponca City would constitute 
a continuous line approximately 28.4 miles long forming an 
extension of the Billing branch, a line 26 miles long connecting 
with the Rock Island’s main line at North Enid, Okla. 

Permission to retain excess earnings was denied. That re- 
quest was made in the first application, but not in the second. 
In that application the declaration was made, said the report, 
that permission to retain excess earnings was not desired. 

The city of Tonkawa and the Chamber of Commerce of that 
place opposed the applications unless a condition were put into 
the certificates requiring the line to be built through ,that place. 
The condition imposed is of the character desired, although 
the Rock Island said that modification of its plan to include a 
line through Tonkawa would cause an added expense of about 
$150,000, cause an addition of $3,000 a year to maintenance and 
that the business to be obtained by the change in route would 
not justify the additional expense, the increase in mileage and 
the decrease in ability to compete with the Santa Fe over its 
shorter route for through business from Ponca City. 

The heavy oil traffic to and from Ponca City was the prize. 
The Santa Fe opposed the application on the ground that it was 
furnishing adequate service for Ponca City, and that the Rock 
Island’s desire was not to give Ponca City service it could not 
otherwise obtain, but to obtain some of the business now handled 
by the Santa Fe and its connections. The Commission said there 
was no contention that the service of the Santa Fe, in a physical 
sense, was inadequate or that it could not or would not be 
increased as needed. 

Hearing on the matter was had by the Oklahoma commis- 
sion which recommended grant of the certificates. The Santa 
Fe appeared in opposition, while the cities of Enid and Billings 
appeared in support thereof. Petitions in favor of the certifi- 
cates, the report said, were received from representatives of 
the chambers of commerce of Ponca City, Enid and Billings. 
The Santa Fe claimed the proposed extension would put Enid 
into close competition with Ponca City, at the expense of the 
latter; that it would have a disastrous effect on the business of 
Tonkawa and injure Blackwell, thus disrupting established trade 
centers. In closing the discussion the Commission said: 


The proposed extension would give additional rail service to the 
territory between Billings and Ponca City and would be of advan- 
tage to the farming, milling and other industries in that section. It 
would also be of advantage to Billings. Connecting Enid and Ponca 
City by a one-line routes with through service between the two 
cities should be of benefit to both places. The proposed extension 
would give Ponca City a competing railway system, with the ad- 
vantages of one-line service and ratés to all points on the applicant’s 
system, and would increase its trade territory. There would be a 
material reduction in rates to some points in western Oklahoma and 
possibly to some others. These advantages would be of value to 
Ponca City, especially in securing new industries which would other- 
wise locate at other points served by two or more railroads. The 
proposed extension, as planned, would injure rather than Denefit 
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Tonkawa, and, in our opinion, the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require that the new line, if constructed, 
should be built through Tonkawa. ‘ 

Our certificate herein will be issued upon the express condition 
that the location of the contemplated new line shall be so modified 
as to provide that it shall pass through Tonkawa, and that the line, 
if constructed, shall be built through that city. The certificate will 
further provide that it shall take effect and be in force from and 
after 30 days from the date it is issued. 


BRICK TARIFFS CANCELLED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. 2422, has found not justified 
the proposed cancellation of the combination rule applicable on 
brick and related articles, from points in Texas to interstate 
destinations. It has ordered the suspended schedules canceled. 


FRESH FROZEN MEAT RATES 


In a report on No. 12482, Ogden Packing & Provision Com- 
pany vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Director General, et al., 
opinion No. 10558, 101 I. C. C. 236-57, the Commission has found 
rates on fresh meat, fresh frozen meat and packing house prod- 
ucts, carloads, from Ogden, Utah, to Denver, Missouri River 
crossings, Ottumwa, Ia., Mississippi River crossings, Chicago, 
points in Southeastern territory, Atlantic Seaboard points and 
Montreal, Canada, except rates on fresh frozen meat from Ogden 
to New York, Brooklyn and Boston not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. It found the rates on fresh 
frozen meat to the three points mentioned unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded $2 per 100 pounds, minimum 34,000 
pounds, and awarded reparation to that basis. 

The complaint alleged the rates mentioned, on shipments be- 
tween July 1, 1918, and October 17, 1919, were and that the 
present rates are unjust, unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial 
in their relation to and in comparison with those contemporan- 
eously maintained on the like commodities to the same destina- 
tions from El Paso, Fort Worth, Denver, Oklahoma City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Louis and Chicago. It further alleged that 
the rates on fresh meat from Ogden to Omaha and Chicago 
were likewise objectionable in comparison with the rates con- 
“temporaneously in effect from those points, on cattle from Og- 

den and from points in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon 

and California; that the present rates to Denver, Missouri River 
points, including Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago, were unjust, 
unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial in their relation to and 
in comparison with the contemporaneous rates to those points 
on cattle and sheep from points in the origin territory. Allega- 
tions, seven in number, similar to the ones mentioned, were 
made in respect of rates on meat and cattle from and to other 
points of origin and destination. 

In substance, the complaint was the rates on cattle in re- 
lation to those on the products of slaughter placed the com- 
plainant at a disadvantage in competition with other slaughterers. 

Commissioner Campbell, dissenting, said the existence of 
competition in the purchase of live stock at Ogden was clearly 
shown and that the record indicated that complainant was 
placed at a serious disadvantage in marketing its products at 
eastern destinations. That disadvantage was due to the exist- 
ing rate adjustment, he said, is also demonstrated. While there 
might be some question regarding complainant’s theory that 
there should be a fixed relationship between the rates on the 
products and the rates on the live animals, he said, neverthe- 
less, taking into conideration all the elements ordinarily used 
in determining reasonable rates, it was demonstrated that the 
existing differences between the rates on the live animals on 
the one hand, and the rates on the products on the other, were 
much greater than any differences in transportation conditions 
warranted. 

He thought the assailed rates were unreasonably high, and 
therefore, was unable to assent to the findings of the majority. 


OGDEN MEAT CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12357, Ogden Packing & 
Provision Company vs. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company, 
Director-General, as agent, et al., and No. 12741, Nevada Packing 
Company vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion 10559, 101 I. C. C. 
258-69, on a finding that rates on fresh meat and packing house 
products from Ogden and rates on same commodities, and on 
by-products of live stock from Reno, Nev., to destinations in 
California, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. The rates on fresh meat and packing house 
products, from Ogden, Utah, and Reno, Nev., and those rates 
plus the rates on live stock to Ogden from points in Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Wyoming and Nebraska, and to Reno from 
points in Nevada were assailed as unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and prejudicial. Reasonable rates for the future 
and reparation in No. 12357 on shipments since January 1, 1918, 
were sought. 

This case was similar to Ogden Packing & Provision Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F., 101 I. C. C. 236, decided concurrently with this 
case. The Commission reviewed several of its fresh meat and 
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live stock cases to support its conclusion in this case. Com. 
missioner Campbell dissented in this case, as he did in the other 
Ogden case. 


HIGHER RICE RATES CONDEMNED 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Mc. 
Manamy, on I. and S. No. 2343, rice between points in southern 
territory (mimeographed), and parts of fourth section applica- 
tion Nos. 542, 2045, 1952, 2138, 601, 1548, and 2043, has found 
increased rates which would result from the proposed cancella- 
tion of less-than-carload commodity rates on clean rice from, 
to and between points in southern territory have not been justi- 
fied. The Commission ordered the schedules canceled, without 
prejudice to the establishment of rates not in excess of the 
sixth class approved in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 
I. C. ©. 513. The Commission gave fourth section relief similar 
to that granted in connection with class,rates approved in the 
Southern Class Rates case, and denied all other relief as of 
April 1, 1926. That relief was given in fourth section order 9186, 


PLASTER BOARD RATES 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 2406, classifi- 
cation exceptions on plaster board, etc., to Canada (mimeo- 
graphed), found the proposed cancellation of exceptions to Offi- 
cial Classification ratings on calcined and wall plaster, gypsum 
rock, and plaster board from Grand Rapids and other points in 
central territory to destinations in Canada not justified. It has 
ordered the suspended schedules canceled and discontinued the 
proceedings. The proposal was to cancel the application of a 
present rating of 83.33 per cent of sixth class published in item 
1970 of exceptions to Official Classification, Jones’ I. C. C. 1594, 
leaving full sixth class applicable. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission’s proceeding in Valuation No. 168, in re 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad Company, has been 
reopened for further hearing for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence by representatives of the Bureau of Valuation as to land 
and engineering matters. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 14743, Water- 
town Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al., so that 
it will become effective November 18 instead of on September 10. 

The Commission has modified its order in I. and S. No. 2228, 
grain from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., to Chicago & North Western 
stations in Iowa, so that it will become effective November 30 
instead of on September 3. 

The Commission has reopened for further argument its 
proceedings in I. and S. No. 2276, furniture from southern points 
to Trunk Line and New England territory, and No. 13934, Stand- 
ard Furniture Company vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has further modified its order of June 2 in 
No. 9702 et al... Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, so as to au- 
thorize the establishment of rates in accordance therewith on or 
before August 10 upon one day’s notice. 

The George & Sherrard Paper Company has been authorized 
by the Commission to intervene in No. 16881, Hammond Bag 
and Paper Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 

The city of Edinburg, Tex., and the city of McAllen, Tex., 
have each been authorized by the Commissioon to intervene 
in the proceedings in Finance No. 4823, in the matter of applica- 
tion of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for the construction of an 
extension of its existing line of railroad. 


CHINA CLAY REDUCTIONS 


The Commission has refused to suspend schedules making 
reductions on china and other clays, against which protests were 
made, imported from England and going to western termini of 
Trunk Line territory roads, C. F. A. and points west. They be- 
came effective August 10. The reduction was two cents per 100 
pounds to Chicago from Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia and 
New York, the Baltimore and Norfolk rates being 32 cents, 
Philadelphia 33 and New York 35. The new rates are two cents 
lower. 

Domestic producers of clay, particularly in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, protested and their protests were backed 
by Senator Fletcher of Florida, Senator George of Georgia, the 
American Mining Congress and several members of the House 
of Representatives. The protestants contended that the reduc- 
tions would be ruinous to the domestic clay industry. They 
wanted corresponding reductions in the domestic rates or sus- 
pension of the proposed lower rates. The United States Potters 
Association advocated the reduced rates. American potters con- 
tended that they needed the foreign clay and had to have some, 
regardless of the supply of domestic clay, on account of quali- 
ties not possessed by domestic clays. The protestants said they 
could not market their product, in competition, on a rate from 
Gordon, Ga., to Pittsburgh, of $7.09 per short ton, as against a 


proposed import rate of $3.40 per ton from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh. 
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ROOFING AND BUILDING PAPER 


Attorney Examirer John B. Keeler, in No. 11203, Standard 
Paint Company et al. vs. Director-General, Alabama & Vicks- 
purg et al., said the Commission should find rates on prepared 
roofing, asphalt shingles, roofing and building paper and certain 
other related articles from various producing points in central 
and eastern trunk line territories to territory south and east, 
respective, of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they depart from the ninth 
class rates prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 
I. C. C. 513, from and to the points covered by that report, and 
rates fairly related, on a distance basis, to such rates from and 
to the limited sections in Southern Classification territory not 
covered by that report. He said the Commission should further 
find that the rates from New Orleans were unduly preferential 
of that point and prejudicial to the northern producing points to 
the extent that they were lower than the ninth class, which he 
said would be established from New Orleans in accordance with 
the report, in the class rate case mentioned. 

The report covers No. 13869, Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion vs. Southern Railway et al.; No. 13869, Sub. No. 1, Barber 
Asphalt Company vs. Same; No. 13986, Central Cement & Supply 
Company et al. vs. Atlanta & West Point et al.; No. 14101, Bir- 
mingham Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., and 
No. 14360, Allen and Jamieson Company et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. No. 11203, 13869 and 13869, Sub.-No. 1, were first 
considered in the light of cases on rates on similar commodities 
and the controlling finding was made in respect of the first men- 
tioned case. 

After announcing the recommendation in the leading case, 
Mr. Keeler said there remained for consideration the matter of 
rates from the points covered by the complaint to those destina- 
tions in Virginia and West Virginia which were generally con- 
sidered as within Official territory, and which were not covered 
by the decision in the Southern Class Rate Investigation. He 
said rates to those points were generally on the Official territory 
basis of 90 per cent of sixth class, although there were a few 
commodity rates. He said there did not seem to be much dis- 
satisfaction with the general level of the rates to that section, 
but that there was’complaint with regard to the existing rela- 
tionship between the rates from competing producing points. 
The complainants pointed out many inconsistencies. They were 
due, Keeler said, to the maladjustment of the sixth class rates 
which were under investigation in No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, and that it was believed that the realignment of 
rates to those points in Virginia and West Virginia which were 
governed by the Official classification, and which were not sub- 
ject to the adjustment prescribed in the Southern Class Rate 
Case, should await the disposition of the eastern case. He 
therefore recommended that findings in the parts of these cases, 
which had to do with those rates, be held in abeyance for con- 
sideration in connection with the Eastern Class Rate case. 

He said that for reasons set forth in the report, no order 
was entered in the Southern Class Rate case, and that the same 
course should be followed as to the future rates in the instant 
cases. He said that certain fourth section relief had been 
granted the carriers in the southern case, and that, if the com- 
modities under consideration in this case were placed on a class 
basis as herein recommended, the matter of fourth section relief 
would be disposed of, and pending applications should be denied, 
insofar as they sought relief greater than that afforded. 


As to the other cases joined with the leading one in this re- 
port, Keeler said the matter of rates for the future was disposed 
of by the findings in No. 11203, and the cases heard therewith, 
leaving only the question of reparation for consideration in these 
additional cases. He said the record left no doubt but that the 
points complaining in the remaining cases had been and now 
were unduly prejudiced by the existing rate adjustment, but that 
there was no such evidence of damage as would support an 
award of reparation for violation of law, therefore, he said, rep- 
aration should be denied. 


FERTILIZER SCALE PROPOSED 


, Examiner E. L. Gaddess, in a report on No. 15912, Dhio 
Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., 
Said the Commission should find the sixth class rates, on fer- 
tilizer, from points in trunk line and central territories, to desti- 
nations in central territory, unreasonable, and that reasonable 
maximum rates would be made in accordance with a scale em- 
bodied in the report. That scale, for the shorter distances, 
seems to approximate 80 per cent of sixth class in C. F. A., with 
a higher percentage for the greater distances. The complain- 
ants asked for rates on the basis of 80 per cent of sixth class 
up to distances of 800 miles. At that distance the proposed rate 


would be 28.5 cents. In the scale proposed by Gaddess the rate 
for 800 miles would be 38.5 cents. At five miles 80 per cent 
would be 6.5 cents, but the Gaddess scale starts at 5 cents for 
five miles and less, but at 220 miles the figures at 80 per cent 
of sixth and the Gaddess scale are the same. In summing up 
and disposing of the case, Gaddess said: 


There is testimony indicating that the prosperity of the farming 
industry in Ohio has been declining for some years, prior to the hear- 
ing in the fall of 1924, primarily because of a decline in prices, con- 
tinued high cost of operation, and increase in competition. The record 
shows that the rates on fertilier, in carloads, from trunk line and 
central territories to destinations in central territory have been in- 
creased 75 per cent since 1915 and that the rates attacked are rela- 
tively higher than those prevailing in other territories. 

Upon all the facts of record, the Commission should find that the 
rates on fertilizer, in carloads, from points in trunk line and central 
territory to points in central territory for the future will be unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed the rates in 
cents per 100 pounds, subject to a carload minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds, set forth in the following table for the distances stated, 
which are to be just and reasonable maximum rates for the future: 





Rates per Rates per 
100 lbs. 100 lbs. 
Distance Cents Distance Cents 
5 miles and under........ 5 240 miles and over 230...... 17.5 
10 miles and over 5 5.5 250 miles and over 240...... 18 
15 miles and over 260 miles and over 250...... 18.5 
20 miles and over 5 270 miles and over 260...... 19 
25 miles and over 280 miles and over 270...... 19 
30 miles and over 290 miles and over 280...... 19.5 
35 miles and over 5 300 miles and over 290...... 20 
40 miles and over 320 miles and over 300...... 21 
45 miles and over 5 340 miles and over 320...... 21.5 
50 miles and over 360 miles and over 340...... 22.5 
55 miles and over 380 miles and over 360...... 23 
60 miles and over 5 400 miles and over 380...... 24 
65 miles and over 420 miles and over 400...... 25 
70 miles and over 5 440 miles and over 420...... 25.5 
75 miles and over 5 460 miles and over 440...... 26.5 
80 miles and over 480 miles and over 460...... 27 
85 miles and over 500 miles and over 480...... 28 
90 miles and over 520 miles and over 500...... 29 
95 miles and over 5 540 miles and over 520...... 29.5 
100 miles and over 560 miles and over 540...... 30.5 
110 miles and over 5 580 miles and over 560...... 31 
120 miles and over 600 miles and over 580...... 32 
130 miles and over 620 miles and over 600...... 33 
140 miles and over 5 650 miles and over 640...... 34.5 
150 miles and over 660 miles and over 650...... 35 
160 miles and over 5 680 miles and over 660. 35.5 
170 miles and over 700 miles and over 680. 36 
180 miles and over 720 miles and over 700. 36.5 
190 miles and over 5 740 miles and over 720. 37 
200 miles and over 760 miles and over 740...... 37.5 
210 miles and over 5 780 miles and over 76Q...... 38 
220 miles and over 800 miles and over 780...... 38.5 
230 miles and over 





In computing distances under the foregoing scale the shortest 
routes by existing connections for. the interchange of carload traffic 
shall be used, embracing as a maximum the lines of not more than 
three line-haul carriers. Lines under common ownership or control 
should be considered as a single line, except that where a portion of 
the same railroad is used more than once, it may be counted as a 
separate line each time it is used. 

Defendants should be authorized to establish and maintain via all 
routes from or to the points involved, the lowest rates prescribed 
herein as maximum rates over any route between said points, and to 
maintain higher rates from or to intermediate points, provided that 
the rate from or to the said intermediate points shall not exceed the 
rates prescribed herein as maximum rates and shall in no case exceed 
the lowest combination; and provided, further, that this relief shall 
not apply (1), where the distance over the short line or route is 200 
miles or less and the longer line or route is more than 70 per cent 
circuitous; and (2) where the distance over the short line or route 
exceeds 200 miles and the longer line or route is more than 50 per 
cent circuitous, except that where the short line or route exceeds 200 
miles and the longer line or route does not exceed 340 miles relief will 
apply to such line or route even though it is more than 50 per cent 
circuitous. 

The question remains whether the rates complained of were 
unreasonable in the past. As before stated, these rates have been 
maintained on the basis of sixth class for many years. Under the 
circumstances and upon the record herein, the Commission should 
find that the sixth-class rating and rates as applied on shipments 
made by complainants from points in trunk line and central territory 
to points in central territory are not shown to have been unreason- 
able in the past and accordingly the prayer for reparation should be 


denied. 
COTTON BELT STOCK 


Assistant Director C. V. Burnside, of the Bureau of Finance, 
in Finance Docket No. 4809, has recommended a finding that the 
proposed acquisition by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific of 
control of the St. Louis Southwestern by purchase of the capital 
stock, was not in the public interest, and that the application 
should be denied, without prejudice. The St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Paris & Mt. Pleasant intervened. 

Mr. Burnside said that it appeared quite clearly that the 
applicant and the Cotton Belt were already proceeding to 
realize the benefits of common control in substantially the same 
manner as would have been followed if anthorization for the 
acquisition of stock under paragraph 2 of section 5 had been 
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obtained. He said the question arose as to the necessity or 
value of such authority in these circumstances. He said that 
by way of comment upon the contention of the Rock Island’s 
chief counsel, that the Rock Island had not acquired control of 
the Cotton Belt within the meaning of the law. Mr. Burnside 
said it appeared from a copy of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Cotton Belt, held on March 11, 1925, 
that practical control had been secured at that time. 

However, said Mr. Burnside, there was a stronger reason 
for questioning the propriety of granting the authority sought, 
which was to acquire the stock of the Cotton Belt. He said, 
although the pending application sought merely the acquisition 
of control through purchase of capital stock and not a consolida- 
tion cf the applicant and the Cotton Belt, it was obvious that 
the authority could not be granted without taking into considera- 
tion its bearing upon the final consolidation of railway properties 
under Section 5 of the act. He pointed out that under the 
tentative plan adopted in Consclidation of Railroads, 63 I. C. C. 
455, the Cotton Belt was included in group No. 18 which also 
included the St. Louis-San Francisco. The applicant, on the 
other hand, he said, was included in group No. 17, which also 
included the Southern Pacific. Favorable action upon this ap- 
plication, he said, therefore would be inconsistent with a tenta- 
tive plan of consolidation. The applicant he said, urged, that the 
tentative plan was issued with a view to discussion and possible 
amendment, and that the present application, in effect, was an 
offered amendment of the tentative plan, which the Rock Island 
undertook to justify. 

In several instances, Mr. Burnside said, the Commission had 
authorized the acquisition of control where the resulting relation- 
ship of carriers was contrary to the grouping proposed in the 
consolidation plan, but in such cases, he said, it had been clearly 
shown that the public interest was served thereby; and that 
usually attention had been called to the fact that the authority 
given was not to be deemed a waiver of the right to make dif- 
ferent disposition of the carriers involved in the final consolida- 
tion scheme. The relationship between this proceeding and the 
plan of consolidation, he said, was admitted by the applicant 
when its applicant said that “if the Commission adheres to its 
tentative plan the Commission should deny this application.” 

-Therefore, he said, it was necessary to take a general view of 

the situation to determine the probable effect on the public 
interest of the grouping of the Cotton Belt with the applicant, 
compared with the grouping proposed in the tentative plan of 
consolidation. 

Assignment of the Cotton Belt to the Rock Island, he said, 
would add to its function as part of a great transcontinental 
system, the function of a strong competitor for traffic between 
the Mississippi River gateways and Texas and Louisiana terri- 
tories. Further, the group, of which the applicant would form a 
part, would obtain an additional channel for the routing of 
transcontinental traffic by way of the Mississippi River gate- 
ways, and the Southern Pacific would obtain direct access to 
St. Louis and Memphis without using the present somewhat 
circuitous route by way of New rleans. One important step in 
the formation of this group, he said, had already been taken 
in the acquisition by the Southern Pacific of control of the 
El Paso & Southwestern, 90 I. C. C. 732. 


Mr. Burnside said it appeared that the present application 
involved much more than the mere relationship between the ap- 
plicant and the Cotton Belt. He said the strengthening of the 
applicant through authorized control of the Cotton Belt could 
neither be considered without taking into account its effect upon 
the entire group, of which the Rock Island would ultimately form 
a part (Southern Pacific System), nor without regard to the 
transportation and financial strength of other transcontinental 
systems. Neither, said he, should the Commission disregard the 
effect upon the competitive relationship between the groups 
which, under the tentative consolidation plan would handle traf- 
fic between the southwest and the territory northeast of St. Louis 
and Memphis. The present record, he said, was inadequate as a 
basis for satisfactory conclusions upon those questions. There- 
fore, he said, the Commission should find that the present applica- 
tion has not been justified and denied, without prejudice to any 
disposition of the Cotton Belt that might be found, at the appro- 
priate time and upon a broader record, best to serve the public 
interest. 

The Paris & Mt Pleasant, he said, intervened merely to urge 


the necessity of a proper allocation of its line in the consolida- 
tion proceedings. 


GRAIN TO PACIFIC PORTS 


In a proposed report on No. 16230, Ogden Grain Exchange 
vs. Arizona & Eastern et al., Examiner Myron Witters said the 
Commission should find rates on grain and grain products from 
points on the Oregon Short Line in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah and Wyoming, from points in Utah on the Bamberger Elec- 
tric, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Utah-Idaho Central and Western 
Pacific, and from points on the main line of the Rio Grande in 
Colorado, west of and including Salida, to San Francisco and 
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Los Angeles, not unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. He 
said the Commission should find the rates from the same origin 
territory to interior California points between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously in effect from Colorado common points to the same 
destinations. He said the publication of joint rates should be 
found to be in the public interest and indicated the through 
routes to be prescribed. 

Additional joint rates from the origin points to destinations 
in the Imperial Valley of California, and to points in Arizona 
should be found not to the public interest, and that the rates to 
those points are not unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
He said rates on the same commodities from the origin territory 
to Portland and Astoria, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., should be 
found not unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial and that 
additional joint rates from points in Utah to Portland, Astoria 
and Seattle would not be in the public interest. The specific 
language employed in disposing of a complaint, the character of 
which is indicated by the findings, recommended by the exam- 
iner, is as follows: 


The rates to California from Colorado and points east thereof 
are on a group basis. ‘The same is true of rates to the north Pacific 
ports to which most of the points in Washington and Oregon are 
intermediate. The Commission should find that the rates assailed 
to the California terminals, San Francisco and Los Angeles, are not 
unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; that the rates assailed to 
interior California points between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and north of San Francisco, are and for the future will be, unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from Colorado 
common points to the same destinations, which rates should be 
found a reasonable maximum for application from the origin terri- 
tory; that joint rates should be established from the origin territory 
to interior California points via the northern California gateways to 
points north of San Francisco and to points south of San Francisco 
as far as Bakersfield on the valley division and Santa Margarita on 
the coast division of the Southern Pacific, and via the southern 
California gateways to points north of Los Angeles as far as Bakers- 
field and Santa Margarita, and that such through routes will be 
reasonable; that there is not sufficient showing of public interest to 
justify the establishment of additional joint rates from the origin 
territory to points in the Imperial Valley of California, or to points 
in Arizona, and the rates assailed to those points are not unjust, 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; that the rates assailed to Port- 
land, Astoria and Seattle are not unjust, unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial; that there is not sufficient showing of public interest to 
justify the establishment of additional joint rates from points in 
Utah to Portland, Astoria and Seattle. 


NITRATE OF SODA REPARATION 

Examiner Thomas E. Pyne, in No. 15261, Armour Fertilizer 
Works vs. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico et al., has recom- 
mended a finding of unreasonableness and an award of repara- 
tion as to the rate and charges on imported nitrate of soda, 
carloads, from New Orleans to Houston, Tex. The applicable 
commodity rate of 44 cents, the examiner said, was applied on 
the one shipment made in 1921. He said the Commission 
should find that rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 


24.5 cents, the rate subsequently established and award repara- 
tion to that basis. 


SUGAR LAND DIVISIONS 


ixaminer BE. J. Hoy, in a report on No. 10049, Sugar Land 
Railway Company, an investigation begun upon the Commis- 
sion’s own motion, said the Commission should find that the 
divisions accorded the Sugar Land Railway out of joint inter- 
state rates since September 1, 1920, and the rules, regulations 
and practices of it and its connections respondent herein were 
not unduly preferential or otherwise unlawful. He said it 
should be found that a readjustment of divisions from August 
26, 1920, was not required and that the proceedings should be 
discontinued. The Commission instituted the inquiry to deter- 
mine whether the divisions received by the Sugar Land Rail- 
way, on account of its ownership and control, were unduly pref- 
erential or otherwise unlawful. 





SOLID ASPHALT REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner H. G. Cummings in No. 
16548, Sall Mountain Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., as to rates on solid asphalt, in iron barrels and drums, 
from Port Arthur and West Port Arthur, Tex., to Porter, Ind. 
The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable and in vio- 
lation of the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth sec- 
tion. The examiner said the Commission should find the rates 
were not in violation of the fourth section but that they «were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the combination to 
and from Whiting, Ind. He said reparation should be awarded 
to that basis. 


GROUND LIMESTONE RATES 


Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg has recommended the dis 
missal of No. 16571, Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., vs. West- 
ern & Atlantic et al., on a finding that rates charged on two 
carloads of ground limestone from Cartersville, Ga., to Cuya- 
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hoga Falls, O., shipped in 1922 and 1923, were not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


Attorney Examiner Wm. B. Hunter, in No. 16874, Monon 
Lumber Company vs. Director-General, said the Commission 
should find the weight charged for on one carload of coal 
shipped from Hazard, Ky., to Monon, Ind., in 1919, was not 
applicable. The charges were computed on a weight of 109,000 
pounds. The consignor’s invoice showed a weight of 89,000 
pounds. The examiner said the complainant’s evidence was 
persuasive that the weight did not exceed 89,000 pounds. 


STEEL DRUM CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
BE. L. Gaddess in No. 15992, Procter & Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany vs. Ann Arbor et al., and No. 17016, The Rossville Com- 
pany vs. The Ann Arbor et al., on a finding that the carload and 
less-than-carload rates and minimum carload weights appli- 
cable on returned empty iron or steel drums from points in 
Official Classification territory to Ivorydale (Cincinnati) and 
Port Ivory, Staten Island, N. Y., are not unreasonable. 


APPLE CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 16492, Beatrice Creamery Company vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al., on a finding that rates on apples, 
carloads, from Delta and Montrose, Colo., to Lincoln, Neb., there 
stored and reshipped to St. Louis and points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas are not unreasonable. The complainant failed 
to record the inbound billing and the carrier handling the out- 
bound refused to apply transit on the traffic in question. The 
examiner said that without compliance there was no transit and 
that ignorance of a tariff provision did not excuse the shipper 
or affect the situation. To require the recording of inbound 
freight bills within ten days, the examiner said, was a neces- 
sary safeguard which enabled the carrier properly to police the 
transit privilege. 


OVERCHARGE REPARATION 


A finding of overcharge and an award of reparation have 
been recommended by Examiner Burton Fuller, in No. 16090, 
Hartwell & Lester vs. Delaware & Hudson et al., as to carload 
shipments of anthracite coal from Providence, Pa., to Matawan, 
N. J., thence reconsigned to Asbury Park, N. J. He said the 
Commission should find the charges collected were illegal to 
the extent they exceeded those which would have accrued at a 
joint rate of $3.15 per long ton, plus the reconsignment charge 
of $6.30 per car and the demurrage charge. of $2 per day. The 
cars, two in number, were shipped in February, 1923. 





MISROUTING REPARATION 


Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow, in a report on No. 15577, 
Frank B. Haviland vs. Apalachicola Northern et al., said the 
Commission should find the failure of the principal defendant 
to accept two carloads of lumber at Hosford, Fla., consigned to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Jersey City in July, 1920, 
was unlawful and resulted in the misrouting of the shipments. 
The originating carrier refused to accept them on account of 
embargoes. The examiner said the embargoes did not extend 
to company material and recommended reparation for the dif- 
ference in the rates paid over another route and those which 
would have resulted had the defendant accepted the cars. 


ZINC SKIMMINGS RATES 


Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 16700, Falcon Zine Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
on a finding that rates on zinc skimmings, zinc sal ammoniac, 
zine dross, and zine ashes, from Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Wis- 
consin points to Van Buren, Ark., are not unreasonable. He 
said no damage had been shown to have resulted from dis- 
crimination or prejudice. The complaint alleged unreasonable- 
hess and undue discrimination and prejudice in these rates as 
compared with rates to Oklahoma points. 


DOOR CLEATING CASE DISMISSED 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 16314, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., on a finding that the rules providing 
for carriers’ refusal to receive instructions to cleat open or to 
close and seal doors of box cars, to meet changes in temperature, 
and for a charge of $2 per car per day, or fraction thereof, for 
the heating of a refrigerator car held at intermediate points for 
reconsignment, in connection with shipments of potatoes from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and other northwestern states, to Illinois, 
Kentucky and other states, are not unreasonable. 

__ The attack was upon two rules in Perishable Protective Tar- 
iff No. 2, Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 1, as unreasonable, in their 
application to shipments of potatoes between the states men- 
tioned. The first rule requires the shipper to either seal the 
cars or to cleat them open and says no instructions for manipu- 
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lation of side doors will be accepted. Refusal to accept instruc- 
tions or to perform service in the matter of opening or closing 
doors was alleged to be unreasonable. The examiner advised 
the Commission to hold otherwise. 

The complainant contended as to heater service that no 
charge should be made if reconsignment orders were received 
on the day the car arrived. The rule relieves the shipper of 
charges only if the reconsignment is received prior to the arrival 
of the car. 


TOMATO CASE DISMISSED 

Examiner Leo J. Flynn has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 15831, Grovier-Starr Produce Company vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific et al., on a finding that the rates on tomatoes, 
carloads, from Fruitland and Gibson, Tenn., to Hutchinson, 
Kan., are not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. The complaint alleged they were unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and in violation of 
the long-and-short haul part of the fourth section. 


CHARGES FOUND ILLEGAL 

Examiner Harris Fleming, in No. 16564, Charles Hechtman 
et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has advised the Com- 
mission to find that the defendant’s failure to absorb switching 
charges at Fargo, N. D., on various carloads of potatoes shipped 
through that point from stations in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota to points in Kansas between June 1, 1923, and June 1, 
1924, resulted in illegal charges. He said the Commission 
should award reparation to Hechtman for $327.60 and to J. L. 
Whitnack for $46.80. 


UNREASONABLE BRICK CHARGES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation, 
by waiver of undercharges, have been recommended by Exam- 
iner H. G. Cummings in No. 16649, Reliance Brick Company vs. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al., as to a rate and charges on 
common shale brick from Iola, Kan., to Kansas City, between 
January 16 and November 27, 1923. The charges were made on 
shale brick higher than on common brick made from other 
materials. Cummings said the Commission should find the rate 
of 8.5 cents was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 7 cents. 


CANTON RAILROAD ALLOWANCES 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended the dismis- 
sal of No. 16264, Canton Railroad Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al., on a finding that the present allowances paid to the Can- 
ton by the defendants out of the joint rates, are not unreason- 
able, inequitable or unduly prejudicial. The Canton alleged that 
the allowances were unreasonable, inequitable and unduly preju- 
dicial to it and preferential of the defendants. The examiner 
said the Canton was not a switching line between the main de- 
fendant, but that, on the contrary, it was entirely an originating 
or delivering carrier. The examiner said that in 1923 approxi- 
mately 93 per cent of the loaded cars handled by the Canton were 
interchanged with the main defendants, namely, the Pennsylva- 
nia, Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland, and 7 per cent 
were handled locally on the line of the Canton Railroad. In that 
year 52,304 loaded cars were interchanged. Of that interchanged 
traffic 27 per cent was waterborne and 73 per cent moved to or 
from industries on the line of the Canton Railroad. 

In effect the Canton was seeking an increase of 100 per cent 
in the present switching absorption and in addition thereto cer- 
tain allowances intended for the Canton Company, said the ex- 
aminer. The examiner discussed the data as to the value of 
the complainant’s property, the increases in rates allowed to 
the railroads, and increases authorized in the divisions accruing 
to the New York Dock Ry., 89 I. C. C. 695, as foundation for his 
recommendation adverse to the contentions of the Canton. 


FORMER FINDING REVERSED 


In a proposed report on No. 13289, Mark McFadden vs. Di- 
rector-General, Sub-Nos. 2 and 9, thereunder, same vs. same, 
Sub-No. 3, Westside Coal Company vs. same and Sub-No. 4, 
Schmied Coal & Lumber Co. vs. same, Examiner Myron Witters 
has recommended reversal of the former finding in 85 I. C. C. 
365, that complainants in Sub-No. 3 were entitled to reparation. 
He said that that sub-number should be dismissed. The Director- 
General contended that since the line of the Grand Trunk be- 
tween Black Rock ana Detroit was not operated under federal 
control, and since the Grand Trunk was not made a party de- 
fendant, the Director-General was not liable for reparation re- 
sulting from a collection of the combination on anthracite coal 
in violation of the principle laid down in Gosline & Company vs. 
Director-General, 55, I. C. C. 220. 


FLAT PAPER DRINKING CUP RATES 
Examiner C. W. Griffin in No. 16120, American Paper Goods 
Company vs. Boston and Albany et al., said the Commission 
should find the Official Classification rating on flat paper drink- 
ing cup unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
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for the future will exceed second class in less than carloads, 
and fifth class minimum weight, 30,000 pounds, in carloads. He 
said that an award of reparation did not necessarily follow from 
the finding that a classification rating is unreasonable, and that, 
therefore, reparation should be denied. The complaint was 
against third class, minimum 20,000 pounds on carloads, subject 


to Rule 34 and first class in Official Classification on less than 
carloads. 


RATES ON OVERALLS 


A finding of undue prejudice has been recommended by 
Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg in No. 16388, Northeast Missis- 
sippi Traffic Bureau, for Reed Bros. et al., vs. Mobile & Ohio 
et al., and parts of fourth section application Nos. 1548 and 2403, 
as to the rate on overalls, in less than carloads, from Middles- 
boro, Ky., to Tupelo, Miss. He said the rate was not unreason- 
able, but unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded, ex- 
ceeds or may exceéed the rate contemporaneously applicable to 
Memphis. He said there was no proof of damage, such as was 
required to support an award of reparation under a finding of 
undue prejudice and that reparation should be denied. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 


Examiner C. I. Kephart, in a report on No. 16178, James- 
town Chamber of Commerce vs. Pennsylvania et al., said the 
Commission should find the rate on iron and steel articles, from 
the Pittsburgh district to Jamestown and Falconer, N. Y., un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, to the extent that it exceeded 
or may exceed the rates that would result from the application 
of the scale on iron and steel articles prescribed in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. Baltimore & Ohio, 96 I. C. C. 682. 
He said the Commission should further find that the Art Metal 
Construction Company, Blackstone Manufacturing Company, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, J. P. Danielson Company, 
Jamestown Construction Company, Jamestown Metal Desk Com- 
pany, Salisbury Axle Company and Watson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, members of the complainant, were entitled to reparation. 
The members for whom complaint was made shipped metallic 
articles and bought their iron and steel in the Pittsburgh district. 
/The complaint was that the fifth class rate was unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial in that it ex- 
ceeded the rates on like traffic for comparable services accorded 
their competitors in C. F. A. territory. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2473, the Commission has suspenedd from 
August 10 until December 8, schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: 

Boston & Albany Railway: Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. 
No. 8828; I. C. C. No. 8924. Lehigh and New England Railroad 
Company: I. C. C. No. A-6003. 

The suspended schedules are part of a general adjustment 
by the carriers in Official Classification territory which proposes 
to revise present commodity rates on scrap copper, bronze and 
brass and copper, bronze and brass ingots and related arti- 
cles so as to be not lower than current sixth class rates. The 
proposed changes would result principally in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 2474, the Commission has suspended from 
August 10 until December 8, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 5 to Norfolk & Western I. C. C. No. 7446. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to increase the rates on lumber, car- 
loads, from the Durham Division of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way to Pittsburgh, Pa., territory, applicable via western routes. 
The following is illustrative: 


LUMBER, CARLOADS—RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 
Present. Proposed. 
From Durham, N. C., to Pittsburgh, Pa 34 38 


In I. and S. No. 2475, the Commission has suspended from 
August 12 until December 10 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 24 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1663. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to reduce the rates on grain and grain products 
from western states to destinations in Louisiana via certain 
routes which do not, in most instances, operate through the state 
of Texas, and which entirely eliminates Texas routes from Okla- 
homa origin points. The following illustrates: 


Wheat and flour, carloads 
From Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds 

To Lake Charles, La. Miles Present Proposed 

eee, BO Oe eee 587 53% 53% 
Distance via Shreveport, La........... 603 53% 40 


In I. and S. No. 2471, the Commission has suspended from 
August 10 until December 8, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 48. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase the estimated weight on crude, fuel 
and gas oil from 6.6 to 7.4 pounds per gallon on shipments 
handled within the Chicago switching district. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


The Commission has announced the tentative value of the 
property of the Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Company, the 
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corporation owning about 720 miles of track used by parts of 
the Santa Fe system and the Fort Worth & Denver City, as of 
June 30, 1916. It found the final value of the owned but not 
used property to be $17,057,518, of which property valued at 
$13,300,000 was leased to the Panhandle & Santa Fe, $3,700,000 
to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and $7,518 to the Fort Worth 
& Denver City. The company is not operating any of its prop. 
erty. 

The investment of the company in road and equipment, as 
stated on the company’s books, was $14,725,880. The Commis. 
sion found the cost of reconstruction new to be $17,361,006 and 
less depreciation $15,104,880. The present value of the land was 
found to be $1,263,338. 

Other tentative valuations, with final values at indicated, 
have also been reported, as follows: Pencoyd & Philadelphia 
Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1917, wholly owned and used, 
$105,000; and total used, $123,000; Pearl River Valley Railroad 
Company, as of June 30, 1919, final value, $166,352. 

Tentative valuation reports, with final values as indicated, 
have been issued, as follows: Marion Railway Corporation, 
wholly owned and used, $146,521, as of June 30, 1918; Marion & 
Southern Railroad Co., wholly owned and used, $11,500; total 
owned, $127,000, as of June 30, 1918. 

The Commission has completed the tentative valuation of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and other parts of the Santa Fe 
system as of June 30, 1916, and found the final values for rate- 
making purposes as follows: Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, $987, 
816; Cane Belt, $1,400,000; Concho, San Saba & Llano Valley, 
$900,000; Gulf & Interstate, $888,000; Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas 
City, $1,500,000; Gulf, Beaumont & Great Northern $1,650,000; 
Texas & Gulf, $1,700,000; Port Bolivar Iron Ore Railway $700, 
000; and Jasper & Eastern, $1,825,000. 

The Commission has completed the tentative valuation of 
the property of the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern as of June 30, 
1918. It finds the final value for rate-making purposes to be 
$511,050 of the property wholly owned and used, and of the 
property used but not owned, $35,172. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


The Commission, in valuation docket No. 49, opinion No. 
B-66, 97 I. C. C. 618-48, has placed a final valuation upon the 
property of the Savannah and Northwestern Railway, as of June 
30, 1915, of $1,814,271, owned and used, and $3,000 of property 
used but not owned. 

The final valuation of the Moshassuck Valley Railroad Com- 
pany’s property, as of June 30, 1916, found by the Commission 
in valuation docket No. 117, opinion No. B-67, 97 I. C. C. 449-62, 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, is $160,404. 

The Commission, in Valuation Docket No. 155, opinion No. 
B-64, 97 I. C. C. 586-601, had made its final valuation upon the 
property of the Augusta Union Station Company, owning and 
operating a union passenger station at Augusta, Ga., as of 
June 30, 1916. It has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses, owned and used for common carrier purposes, to be $235,- 
649 and of the property used, but not owned, $32,925. In its 
protest, the company asserted that the tentative final value, 
$245,331, was less than the true value on the date of valuation. 
It contended the value was at least $595,000. 

The Commission, in valuation docket No. 241, opinion No. 
B-68, 97 I. C. 663-82, has made a final valuation of the property 
of the Fort Street Union Depot Company, at Detroit, Mich. It 
has found the final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 
30, 1915, to be $1,909,102 of the property owned and used, and 
$286,677 owned but not used, and $304,234 used but not owned 
The investment, as stated on the company’s books, amounted, 
on the valuation day, to $2,355,564, including the land. The out- 
standing long term debt amounted to $1,342,000 on the date of 
valuation, which, with $1,000,000 par value of capital stock pro- 
duced a total of $2,342,000 in capital stock and long term debt. 

The Commission in valuation docket No. 258, opinion No. 
B-169, 97 L C. C. 683-97, has stated the final value, for rate-mak- 
ing purposes, of the properties of the Ashland Coal & Iron Rail- 
way Company, owned and used for common carrier purposes, to 
be $1,445,148 as of June 30, 1916, of the property used but not 
owned, $288, and of the property owned but not used, $2,300. 
The investment in road and equipment, including land, on the 


date of valuation, stated in the books of the carrier, was 
$1,563,775. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of fruits and vegetables the week ended August 
8 totaled 17,327 cars, as compared with 18,831 (revised) 
the preceding week, according to reports made by the railroads 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. Shipments were reported as follows: : 

Apples, 393 cars; cabbage, 220; cantaloupes, 1,950; cauli- 
flower, 16; celery, 133; cherries, 41; cucumbers, 147; eggplant, 
7; grapes, 648; grapefruit, 5; lemons, 166; lettuce, 748; miscel- 
laneous melons, 98; mixed citrus fruits, 24; mixed deciduous 
fruits, 354; mixed vegetables, 796; onions, 534; oranges, 414; 
pears, 1,334; peaches, 2,865; peppers, 39; plums and prunes, 


211; string beans, 25; sweet potatoes, 272; tomatoes, 280; water- 
melons, 2,491; and potatoes, 3,116. 
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Transit Services and Privileges 


Last of a Series of Thirteen Articles on 'This Subject Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Since beginning this series of articles, a number of inter- 
esting communications have been received from traffic man- 
agers in various sections of the country expressing their amaze- 
ment at the number and variety of transit arrangements in 
effect throughout the United States. 

The statement was made in Article I, February 28, 1924, that 
there were transit arrangements in effect on more than three 
hundred commodities. One traffic manager writes to H. H. Bern- 
stein, assistant manager of the Central Inspection and Weighing 
Bureau, Chicago, who was quoted as the authority for the num- 
per of arrangements: 


Never before did I dream that there were over three hundred 
commodities granted transit privileges by the carriers, but the 
manner in which you have explained this situation has convinced 
me that it is decidedly reasonable to conclude that there are over 
three hundred commodities using such privileges. 


A word as to how the number of commodities that have 
transit arrangement is arrived at would not be amiss. This 
statement is again taken from that of Mr. Bernstein, one of the 
foremost authorities in the United States on this highly special- 
ized field of traffic management. 

The number of commodities to which are granted transit 
privileges stated as being over three hundred is based on the 
number of different articles that come under supervision of the 
Central Inspection and Weighing Bureau. These commodities 
are named in seven hundred and eighty transit tariffs on file 
with the association—one hundred and three agency issues and 
six hundred and seventy-seven individual road publications. The 
greater number of these different commodities will be found in 
tariffs governing transit privileges on various grain, grain prod- 
ucts, mixed feeds, lumber, packing house products, iron and steel, 
etc. 

In arriving at the number, duplications have been eliminated 
as thoroughly as possible, confining the number of different com- 
modities to those that have a separate and distinct commercial 
entity and that require a separate accounting correctly to keep 
transit records in order to prevent unlawful substitution of one 
of these commodities for another under transit application. 


These different commodities, as named in transit tariffs, are 
specifically so designated at the request of the commercial in- 
dustries desiring to avail themselves of these transit privileges. 
Each and every one of these industries finds it necessary to 
have the different, distinct products specifically named as pub- 
lished in the tariff. This is essential from a business point of 
view, not only to have a proper name for the different products 
or commodities for differentiation in merchandising, but quite 
important from the point of view of fair competition, because 
it is vital to the commerce of the country when bidding in fair 
competition for the sale of a certain article on which the rate 
is assumed to be publicly established, to see that it is not ap- 
plied under a different name, sometimes analogous commercially 
and yet having a different rate application under transit privi- 
leges. 


The number of commodities that have the transit privilege 
can be established in no other way than by carefully checking 
all transit tariffs published and determining just which articles 
shown in the tariffs are separate and distinct commodities, which, 
as hereinbefore stated, was the method adopted in this instance. 
Any other basis of calculation would be erroneous and fictitious. 

In a general discussion of the proposition, we could speak of 
transit privileges on grain or transit privileges on grain products, 
or on lumber, each of which might, incidentally, be classed as 
one privilege. But that would be decidedly improper if the ex- 
act facts were to be required as to the number of different com- 
mercial commodities to which are accorded transit privileges 
by the carriers. Take corn—one of the varieties of grain. This 
particular commodity is manufactured in transit into corn syrup 
by one industry, corn starch by another, corn meal and grits by 
another, corn flakes by another, each one having as different, 
separate, and distinct a commercial and transportation aspect as 
potatoes and apples, or sugar and coffee. But, in the enumeration 
of Mr. Bernstein, technical distinctions have been avoided as much 
steel articles that are received at the faabricating plant are 
aS possible, that is, while under the commercial term of mill feed 
Come four articles—bran, middlings, ship stuff, and shorts— 
they are counted as one; so with spent grain, mash, dried—each 
different commercially when the product of brewers, distillers, 
glucose factories, or vinegar and yeast manufacturers, but they 
have been counted as one. 

_ The same is true with regard to the different commodities 
im the lumber list for milling, manufacturing, or preservatively 


tee in transit, or iron and steel articles for fabrication in 
Transit. 


As to the former, Speiden’s lumber tariff, I. C. C. No. 866, 
lists two hundred and six different wooden articles or commodi- 
ties. In Mr. Bernstein’s enumeration, only thirty named in tran- 
sit tariffs in C. F. A. territory as sufficiently different to justify 
their inclusion, have been included. 

As to the latter—iron and steel articles—only the iron and 
included. The many completed articles that go to make up a 
permanent part of structures, such as bridges, buildings, and 
ships, have been omitted. While this is an important matter 
to shippers throughout the country interested in this business, 
the variety of these articles is so dependent on the different 
character or kind of structure as to make the number too in- 
definite to name in tariffs—hence they have been omitted in this 
calculation. 

In a like manner the difference commercially in grass seeds, 
beans, mixed live stock and poultry feeds, might be dwelt on. 
There are many different varieties of the first two designated 
commodities, kept separate and apart commercially, but they 
have been counted as one commodity. Of the latter named com- 
modities there are very many more than have a separate and 
distinct entity in commercial competition, but all are counted 
as one in the enumeration. 

Mr. Bernstein writes in conclusion: 


I make this explanation in order that you may better under- 
stand how, by going through transit tariffs on file in this office 
in the manner outlined in the foregoing, I have arrived at the 
number stated to be over three hundred. To be exact, we have 
it three hundred and eighteen. This number is exclusive of com- 
modities common to territories other than ours that may be given 
a transit privilege south of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi 
River. To these, also, should be added the number of all com- 
modities from the Orient, because the western carriers accord 
transit privileges to all freight from Asia, Japan, or Philippine 
Islands, received through Pacific coast ports. 

From the foregoing, I believe you can reasonably conclude 
that my statement that there are over three hundred commodities 
granted transit privileges by carriers in this country is a con- 
servative figure for all practical purposes. All of these tariffs 
are on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission and avail- 
able through that source or direct from issuing carriers or their 
publication agents. 


Mr. Bernstein kindly sent to the author copies of representa- 
tive joint agency and individual carriers’ transit tariffs contain- 
ing more than three hundred different commodities on which 
transit arrangements are in effect in Central Freight Association 
territory. He states further in a letter to the author? 


If we were to add to these the various commodities that are 
granted transit privileges in the west on Oriental freight, which 
cover every commodity that might be shipped from the Orient.to 
this country through Pacific coast ports, as well as the various 
commodities granted transit privileges in other sections of the 
country not covered by tariffs in this section, together with the 
various articles, known and unknown, which might become a part 
of a structure on which the fabricated material is granted a tran- 
sit privilege, the number would be increased considerably beyond 
three hundred. 

To place the number at five hundred different commodities 
could not be successfully controverted, but many of these com- 
modities are of a seasonable character or handled periodically 
and do not comprise what might be considered a current move- 
ment; hence, my confining the number to what might be consid- 
ered commodities handled in regular movement quite generally 
throughout the country. 


The diagram accompanying this article is a tabulation of 
the typical transit arrangements that are in effect in the United 
States. In most cases the services that may be performed, the 
time limits and service charges, are taken from representative 
tariffs of the carriers in Central Freight Association, Trunk Line, 
Southeastern, Southwestern and Transcontinental territories. 
The tabulation is not intended to be an exhaustive analysis, but 
a representation of typical service arrangements. 

The variations in the kinds of services that may be per- 
formed, the time limits and charges, are, in many cases, ade- 
quately accounted for in the nature of the arrangement, the 
inherent natures of the commodities and the needs of the trade 
or sections of the country. However, there still appears to be 
ample ground for the feeling so generally expressed by traffic 
managers that steps should be taken to harmonize the transit 
privileges, as has been done, for example, with demurrage. 
Many apparently needless variations in charges, time limits, and 
service arrangements might be removed to the benefit of ship- 
pers and carriers alike. 


Commission and Policing Transit Arrangements 


In the discussion of the attitude of the Commission toward 
transit privileges in article I, the statement was made that the 
Commission, February 13, 1913, canceled conference rulings 181 
and 203, and rule 76 of the tariff circular and announced its in- 
tention of abandoning its policy pursued from 1908 to 1913 of 
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making orders, 
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issuing conference rulings, and expressing its 


views as to what would or would not under certain sets of con- 


ditions be considered as violations of the law in connection with 
Instead of these specific rulings, the Com- 
mission states its intention to place the whole structure of 
transit privileges on the foundations expressed in the transit 
This does not mean that the Commis- 
sion has washed its hands of all responsibility of properly po- 
licing transit arrangements, but merely indicates that the regu- 
lation of transit will be undertaken by the Commission, not by 
specific rules and regulations, but by general rules that should 
govern shippers and carriers in the use of the privilege. 


transit privileges. 


case, 26 I. C. C. 204-210. 


Commission, on tw 


in the case of National Casket Company versus the Southern 





e 


The 


Railway Company, and again in the case of the Mixed Car Deal- 


ers’ Association versus the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


9 


Railroad Company:? 
The 


violation are unchanged. 


law is as binding upon the shippers and the 
it was before we rescinded rule 76 and withdrew 
The obligation to observe its letter and spirit rests no less lightly 
upon all parties subject to its provisions. 


5.5 per cent bonds. 
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UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
The Commission has authorized the Central Pacific to issue 


$40,000,000 of 35-year 5 per cent guaranteed gold bonds and sel 
them at not less than 95 per cent and accrued interest. 
also authorized the Southern Pacific to guarantee the principa| 
and interest of that issue. 
The Central of Georgia has been authorized to procure 
authentication of $3,314,500 of refunding and general mortgage 
The Commission dismissed that part of the 
application for authentication of $32,000 of retired bonds. 


It has 


the 


A certificate of public convenience and necessity has been 


counties, Texas. 


carriers as 
our suggestions. 


The penalties for its 


It is now, as it was then, the duty of 


the carriers to initiate and properly police their transit arrange- 


ments. 


sonable rules and 
the 


> observance of the law. 


431 I. C. 
7s i. C. 


pai "i 
C. 


688. 
page 141. 


678, page 
133, 


It is now, as it was then, 
form his operations to the requirements of the law and of all rea- 
regulations of the carrier 


the duty of the shipper to con- 


designed to insure 


on account, $30,000. 


The Commission has authorized the York Telephone & Tel. 
egraph Company to buy designated properties of the Bell Tele. 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 





issued permitting the Camden & Burlington County Railway 
Company and the Pennsylvania to abandon a branch line jp 
Burlington county, 

The Commission has authorized the Jefferson & Northwest- 
ern to construct an extension of its line in Cass and Morton 


GUARANTY CERTIFICATE 
The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 


Therefore, 


owed the United States $3,225.44. 


TYPICAL TRANSIT 








Comn modity 


(e arload 8) 


Services That May Be Performed 





ARRANGEMENTS 


ury that under section 209 of the transportation act the Nevada 
Copper Belt was entitled to $26,774.56, but that it had been paid, 
the certificate said, the carrier 











Time Limit 





Alcohol. 


“De nk sturing, rehandling and distribution. 





Beans, Peas and & See eds. 





Inspection, 


Grading, C ‘le aning, We -ighing, 
Sacking, Storing and Reconsigning. 


Charge 





One year from date of unloading at transit point. 


Me per ewt. 





Twelve months from date of unloading at transit point. 





B room Corn 


Iron and Stee el 


Dairy Products: 
Butter, e BES, cheese, poi iltry, ete. 


Fire Clay and | Fire Bric 2k. 





Coal 

Oils: 
Cocoanut, copra, cottonseed, palmkernel, 
peanut, sesame, rape seed, soya bean and 
fish oils. 


Storage. 


a 





Twelve months from date of unloading at transit point. 


| $3. 60 per inbound car. 





Fabrice atic ion 


Twelve months after date of arrival at transit t point. 





at to 10c per ewt. 





same as for fresh meats 


and 


\_ 


provi 


jsions. 





Grinding : and me nanufactu Ire into fire brick. 





One year from date of original shipme ont. 


$3.15 per car. 





Stor age. 
Sacking and rew eighing. 


One year from date of original shipment. 
72 hours’ free time, then dismissal. 





Refining. 


$3.60 per car. 
No charge. 





Six months from date of unloading. 


2e¢ per cwt. 





Glycerine. 


Refining. 





One year from date of shipment. 





Live Stock: 
Cattle. 
Horses, 
Sheep, 
Hogs, 
Mules 





Fattening, fee dine, watering, dipping, y: ards age, | 
stopping to test market. 





Lumber. 


Various, usually 24 hours free time and then demurrage 


2c per cw. 





Various. 








Milling and treatment. 





Lemons. 


Twelve to eighteen months from date of unlcading. 


$4.00 un per car. 





Storage. 


One year from date of receipt at storage warehouse. 
Pp 


6/2¢ per cwt 





Magnesite, crude or caleine d. 


Ground, sacked and reforw arded. 





Twelve months from date of arrival at transit point. 


214c per ewt. 





Wool and Mohair. 





Inspection, we ighing, sorting, grading, storing. 





Molasscs. 


Twelve months from date of unloading into storage. 





Milling and conversion into alcohol. 











Fresh Meats and Packing House Products. 





Storage. 
Partial Unloading of cars. 


Nine months from unloading into storage. 
24 hours’ free time, then demurrage. 





“One year from. date of original inbound freight biil. 


Yéc per ewt., 
some cascs. 


61éc¢ per ewt. in 


plus 





$6.75 per car. 
$6.50 per car. 

















swite hing ch arges 











Rosin and Turpentine. Storage. 6 months from the date of the inbound billing. No extra charge ‘ej 
Zinc Ore 8 and Bullion m1 ay Refining. . | One year from date of unloading. Indi vidual lines’ switch 
Sulphur. ae eee a. "Storage. _ - nit One year from receipt at storage point. 5e yerewt.- rs 
Fibre, Hemp, Manil: a and i Sisal. ccna "Storage -_ rae . 7 





One year from date of original inbound fre ight bill. 


24éc per ewt. 





Fish, Fre sh or P. Pic kle d. 


Storage, freezing, re-salting, 


_ fre re-packing and 
reconsigning. 


12 months from receipt of inbound car. 


6c per cwt. 





Import Fr reight from the Orie nt. 


Storage and distribution. 


1§ months from date cf storage. 





Crain. 


No charge. 














Cotton. 











Mill ing and malting. | Twelve months from date of unloading at transit point. 
Grain and Grain Products. Mixing, blending, sterilized, stored, trans- Twelve months from ds ste of unloading at t? ransit point.| 4c per cwt. 
ferred. 
Sugar, molasses and syrup. Storage and Reconsignment. Six months from date of unloading at transit point. | No extra transit chs arge in many 
cases. 
Compression, inspection, weighing, sorting.) Twelve months from date of arrival at transit point. |v arying charges. Sometimes , 
grading, storing, and changes in ownership, added to through rates and 


consignee or/and destination. 





Fruits and Vegetables. 


sometimes included in rates to 
concentration points. 





Storage and Reconsignment. 





Fruits, deciduous. 


Six months to one year from date of inbound frc jeht| 


i 





léc to 6c per cwt. 


91 
v7 





Partial unloading of cars. 





a r 
Twenty-four hours’ free time, then demurr: 


age 


6éc per ewt. 





Tobacco. 





Storage and reconsignment. | 


Twelve months from date of unloading 
points. 


at 


transit| 


$6.30 per cutinoend car. 





Coffee. 





Storage, grading, inspection, 


i n roasting, grind- 
ing, a: d sacking. 





Ninety days from date of unloading. 


$7.00 per inbound car. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 








WHY EARNINGS FALL SHORT 
Editor The Traffic World: 

It is to be noted in your Open Forum that few, if any, of 
your readers take the opportunity to comment on the action of 
the carriers following that of Congress in the so-called Hoch- 
Smith resolution, wherein the Commission was directed to effect 
rates low enough on certain products to permit freedom of 
transportation. 

Immediately following the docketing of No. 17000, the car- 
riers stated to the Commission that, owing to the fact that they 
have not earned an equitable return on their investments since 
the transportation act of 1920, they must have an increase in 
rates particularly from western and intermountain territory. 


It is to laugh. First, why are they not earning a fair return 
on their investment? Is it because they have not rates high 
enough? Is it on account of inefficient management? Is it on 
account of the lack of traffic? Or, is it the high cost of main- 
tenance and operation? As a former Congressional friend of 
ours was apt to exclaim: “I emphatically and thunderously 
exclaim No! and again and again, No!” 

It is the humble opinion of the writer that the carriers them- 
selves are to blame for their not making a fair return on their 
investments. Surely the rates are high enough. Surely we 
have some of the most efficient managements that we have ever 
had. The carriers all showed increases in handling traffic last 
year over the year before. The cost of maintenance and salaries 
have not changed a great deal in the last three years. The 
trouble, as we see it, is that, as fast as the money comes in to 
them, they put it right back in to the roads; new equipment, 
which, in many cases, is superfluous; new competitive de luxe 
passenger trains, running in competition to themselves and 
which do not earn the pay of the crew on account of the high 
cost of operation; new ideas as to terminal and road equip- 
ment; more generals and admirals and other high salaried offi- 
cials who get in each other’s way. Did you ever before see the 
railroads of the country so anxious to put up superfine depots 
at small country stations? Our opinion is that the railroads 
are playing the old game of “freeze out,” as some of the smaller 
stock companies have in the past, of putting the earnings back 
into stock to keep from paying the stockholders they wanted to 
freeze out, a dividend. 

Rates were never so high as now. Certain traffic I have in 
mind is absolutely throttled from producing points to certain 
territories on account of the cost of transportation. Take Flor- 
ida, for instance. We, in this territory, hardly know they grow 
things in Florida any longer. Note, if you please, that the east- 
ern carriers in Docket 15879 are asking for a readjustment of 
their rates. For the last ten years the state of New York, one 
of the largest fruit and vegetable sections of the country, has 
been handicapped in getting its products to the southwest on 
account of the high cost of transportation as compared with 
other sections. Prohibition and extremely high rates have ab- 
solutely cut off the movement of Concord grapes to the south- 
west. 

What is the outcome of all this? The railroads, we will say 
for sake of argument, get their increase. The cost of produc- 
tion and transportation increases as well. The farmer gets less 
for his products, the railroad man goes down to the market and 
pays more for his cabbage. Then, suddenly, the trained traffic 
expert, both with the carriers and shippers, discovers that, in 
the readjustment, there are certain fourth section violations be- 
tween the state of Wisconsin and Illinois; that Texas could get 
into Arkansas as cheaply as the people of Arkansas could if the 
rates were “so and so”; that the city of Podunk, four miles 
beyond Paducah, has a cheaper rate on pumpkin seed from Pitts- 
burgh, without fourth section relief. 

Then the thing starts all over. The poor industrial traffic 
man who has just made up new rate schedules for the boss, and 
who has just congratulated himself that he knows what he 
knows is again all at sea with his supplements and suspensions, 
and the various “thou shalt nots,’ which are issued daily with- 
out fear or reward, by the various tariff committees, greatly to 
the disgust of our local mail carrier. 

I will not say that we need the investigation started by the 
so-called Hoch-Smith resolution, but we do need some august 
body to tell some of the so-called rate experts of the railroads 
to take a little vacation. for six months or so, twice a year. Then, 
perhaps, we would be able to get business back to normal. If 
this could be done, then I would, as a counter favor to the rail- 
roads, be willing to back a bill in any state legislature declaring 


open season on some of the trained, so-called traffic bureaus of 
the country, and an addition to the commandments, “Thou shalt 
not start what thou canst not finish.” 

Surely, with the arguments on evolution, bolshevism and 
prohibition, we have enough to worry us without this continual 
and everlasting argument as to the cost of transportation. 

G. E. Weldon, Traffic Manager, 


Scott-Mayer Commission Company. 
Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 3, 1925. 


TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Have read with interest your article on transportation edu- 
cation, also Mr. Huber’s letter. 

Rather think that Mr. Huber is in the dark when he states 
that a traffic manager should be of the old-fashioned garden 
variety and does not need any advanced traffic education. A 
traffic manager cannot expect to sit at his desk in an industrial 
plant and expect the railroads to devise means of marketing 
his products, and the more education he receives in traffic work 
the more he can increase his selling radius. 

Take, for instance, a match manufacturer located on the 
Pacific coast. He may have a selling radius of possibly two 
hundred miles, whereas, if he made a complete study of rates, 
he could, no doubt, compete with plants located in Chicago and 
increase his territory to Missouri River points. 

The carrier is confronted every day with cases where the 
so-called industrial traffic manager comes to him and states: 
“You have a rate of 20 cents on sugar between various points; 
why can’t you publish a rate of 20 cents on tobacco between 
these same points?” If he only had a little education he would 
know why a high-class commodity cannot be handled at the same 
rate as a low-class commodity. 

It is selfish to think that a traffic manager, after he has 
spent practically his entire life in the work, should not be put 
on the same basis in a professional line as a doctor or lawyer, 
when you figure that his problems are of a nature that requires 
high-class study, which must be continued at all times if he 
expects to retain his position as traffic manager. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Huber, after reading your answer 
to his article, will realize that the name “traffic manager” should 
be elevated to a position instead of a job, as it is in a great many 
industrial plants. 

W. W. Foster, Publicity Agent, 


Traffic Club of San Diego. 
San Diego, Calif., July 31, 1925. 


THE POTTER PLAN 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I read with interest the editorial on the Potter plan in your 
issue of July 11. I judge this editorial left you with an open 
mind as to the desirability of voluntary pooling of the proceeds 
of a five per cent freight increase to the western lines, under 
the proposed Potter plan, provided technical difficulties could 
be overcome. You were somewhat doubtful that an increase so 
small would be adequate, even under this plan. You saw rea- 
sonable considerations for voluntary pooling by the stronger 
carriers in the “view that their own smaller interest was in- 
volved in the larger interest of the entire territory” and, there- 
fore, they “might not hold out against such a plan at the risk 
of causing general dissatisfaction, popular sentiment against the 
railroads, and even then, perhaps, gaining nothing for them- 
selves in the way of a rate increase.” 

The quotation above distinctly strikes the note of a larger 
railway statesmanship that is not always present in discussions 
of this kind. Nor is this mere expediency; on the contrary, it 
is acknowledgment of the larger interest of the public in the 
maintenance of a high standard of transportation service through- 
out. It is putting the term of service first and paramount, 
leaving the term of profits to be finally worked out right, when 
the public and the railways may together solve the problem that 
affects both. 

No reasoning man believes the transportation act of 1920 
is the final word of all wisdom, but in the last five years the 
spirit of railway operation, like the spirit of winning the war, 
has been primarily to give unquestioned service and negotiate 
the matter of adequate profits later. Gradually, this policy is 
bearing fruit, though it may be thought to be temporarily reck- 
less. Through the west, and especially the northwest, what the 
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people demand is service. This service cannot be indefinitely 
continued and dependable without adequate credit for mainte- 
nance and necessary expansion. 

Mr. Coolidge, it is reported, is perplexed with the problem 
of holding the strong carrier and the weak carrier in a common 
service at common rates that shall neither wreck the weaker 
nor unduly profit the strong at the expense of the public. The 
Potter plan actually does this very thing. According to the table 
presented by the St. Paul receivers in this proposition, a five 
per cent increase is adequate under the plan. It would take 
from no carrier what it now has, except the doubtful chance to 
exact more, and it would revive the flagging courage of all 
carriers, leaving none in absolute deficit and putting most of 
them within striking distance of the desired goal. - 

The effect on general railway credit from such efficient ap- 
plication of the proceeds of the rate relief would be exhilarating. 

Morsemere, N. J., Aug. 5, 1925. J. Shirley Eaton. 


CANADIAN RATE REVISION 


The Traffic World Uttawa Bureau 


Submissions in regard to alleged unfair discrimination in 
freight rates continue to pour in to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada. The Regina Board of Trade makes repre- 
sentations in regard to the class rates from Fort Wiliam to 
prairie distributing centres; the class rates, Minnesota Transfer, 
to Canadian prairie points; and the commodity rates from 
British Columbia points to Regina and Winnipeg. Under the 
rate structure now in effect, it is claimed that Winnipeg is 
enabled to distribute considerably further into what is legiti- 
mately Regina territory than is equitable. An adjustment of the 
commodity rates from B. C. so as to provide greater equity as 
between Regina and Winnipeg is requested. They also ask the 
establishment of commodity rates from eastern Canada on 
canned goods, evaporated apples, starch, syrup, etc., to conform 
with commodity rates now in force from B. C. points. 

The Salada Tea Company alleges the existence of rate dis- 
crimination which militates against its competing on equal 
terms in certain parts of Canada. It is stated that the rate, 
ocean and rail, on tea from Ceylon or India is about one penny 
6ne farthing, or approximately three cents. The Salada Company 
says: “Our competitors in Vancouver can bring in tea on what 
is known as an import rate, hold it for a considerable time 
quite long enough for them to blend and pack it, and then ship 
it east at a rate thas practically equivalent to above a penny 
farthing. As it costs us in addition 3.57 cents to reach British 
Columbia, it means that we are at exactly that disadvantage as 
compared with them.” 

The Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, in a submission re- 
garding freight rates made to the Railway Board, has urged a 
reduction of 25 per cent on freight rates on stockers and feeders 
shipped from Toronto markets to country points in Ontario. 
They claim the reduction would serve as sufficient inducement 
to cause cattle buyers to buy in Toronto with the result of not 
only an outward movement from that city but an inward move- 
ment of the cattle they would otherwise buy direct from farmers 
and drovers. 

Arthur Meighen, conservative leader, is touring the west, 
and in speaking on the railway problem, he declared that, in 
order to solve it, the government should assume a portion of the 
freight rates between the Maritime and Central provinces, and 
between the Central and Prairie provinces and British Columbia. 
The farther any provinces are from the industrial centres, he 
said, the farther they are removed from the immediate benefits 
of a protective tariff, and to counteract their physical disability, 
the Maritime Provinces and the West should be given any pos- 
sible transportation advantage. Referring to the Hudson Bay 
road, he said, the Conservative party had begun its construction 
and would finish it. The country must be placed on its feet 
industrially before it could enter on any large projects, but 
when the Conservative party had performed this task, “it would 
not wait a month to deal with the Hudson Bay Railway.” 


OPERATION OF NORTHERN LINES 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


Premier Greenfield, of Alberta, has issued a statement on the 
negotiations which have been carried on between his government 
and the two big Canadian railways regarding the operation of 
the northern railways in that province. The Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway is at present being operated 
by the Canadian Pacific, but a new agreement must be entered 
into, and both railway managements have submitted offers. 

The Canadian Pacific offers to continue operation of the 
road for from 5 to 7 years; to put into effect prairie rates on pas- 
senger and freight traffic, and the same rates on express and tele- 
grams as exist in Alberta and Saskatchewan; and to pay the 
government of Alberta $60,000 a year. All interest charges and 
capital expenditure and cost of any additional mileage is to be 
borne by the Alberta government. In the event of a competing 
line being built through any of the passes to the coast, to a point 
of connection with the C. N. R. or elsewhere, either party may 
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terminate the agreement on six months notice. If this offer 
is accepted the new rates will be elective by October Ist. 

Sir Henry Thornton’s offer for the Canadian National pro- 
vides for a 25 year lease at a nominal charge of one dollar a year, 
the Alberta government to pay all fixed charges. The C. N. R. 
would make at its own expense any capital improvements to the 
property; would pay one-half of the operating profits, if any, 
to the Alberta government; and would put the prairie rates in 
effect at once. Sir Henry stands by his offer to construct an 
outlet to the coast when the export grain from the Peace River 
district reaches 10,000,000 bushels yearly for three successive 
years. The question of land grants would be considered at that 
time, and he, finally, offers to enter a joint operating agreement 
with the Canadian Pacific. 

The Alberta government will take no action with regard to 
either of the offers until more satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments have been made with the Royal Bank, the capital stock of 
the road being held by the bank for the McArthur interests, who 
built the road. The bank holds debenture stock of the road to 
a par value of $2,400,000, which they offered to transfer to the 
Alberta government for $2,000,000, payable in treasury bills due 
in seven years at 3 per cent interest. The fact that they would 
not consent to a further lease of the road for a period of 5 years 
or more, but demanded settlement of their claim, has proved the 
stumbling block to the government. It is understood that both 
roads will agree to amend their offers in respect to the operation 
of the roal by undertaking to give a prairie rate basis for a 


temporary period pending the conclusion of satisfactory terms 
with the bank. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATION 


The Traffic World Ottawa Burea: 


Hon. George P. Graham has issued a statement denying that 
proposals for amalgamation of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific are under consideration by the government. ‘What 
is being done,” he said, “is in line with my statement to parlia- 
ment when the railway estimates were brought down. I then 
said that I was going to ask the two railways to get together 
as much as possible and try to come to some arrangement of 
cooperation that would include not only passenger traffic, but 
an exchange of freight on an equality basis that would prevent 
duplication. To that end, and with a view to reducing expen- 
diture, we are endeavoring to secure cooperation of the two 
lines. What will be the outcome of these proposals, no one 
knows yet; but no scheme of amalgamating the systems has been 
considered.” 

The idea of some sort of amalgamation seems to have caught 
the popular imagination in Canada, however, and is being very 
widely and seriously discussed, and it is still believed that some 
proposal of the kind will be the platform with which the present 
administration will go to the country this Fall or next Spring. 

President Beatty, in a recent article, put very frankly the 
position of the Canadian Pacific. Referring to relations between 
the two systems in Canada, he said, that the government was 
forced to initiate policies which had for their end the projection 
of government into the railway situation as owners and oper- 
ators of a huge system, and that thus the C. P. R. came suddenly 
into juxtaposition and competition with its own government. 
And the position was aggravated by the fact that, by financial 
support from the government, the C. P. R.’s competitor got 
into a much better physical position to compete with it. He 
said, in part: 


The problem of government-owned railways has more aspects 
than that of a privately-owned system, even a huge one like ours. 
Government roads have a public and political significance. They 
represent government policies, and are, therefore, matters of 
political support or political opposition. There is more propaganda 
with a government road. It is bound to be more affected by sen- 
timental and patriotic considerations. It does not have to guard 
its credit, for that is merged with the credit of the nation itself. 
But the success of government ownership, if it ever succeeded, has 
been due to the adoption of the same methods of administration, 
the same ambition to be of service, and the same expectation to 


receive the rewards of that service, that a privately-owned insti- 
tution does, 


A recent speech of Hon P. J. Cardin, Minister of Marine, 
delivered in the province of Quebec where the people are con- 
sidered to be receptive to railway amalgamation, has attracted 
much attention in Canada. He dealt with the railway problem 
as a plank in the Liberal platform, and declared that he felt that 
the time had come to consider the situation and seek relief from 
the burden of the Canadian National Railways. He expressed 
grave doubts as to the efficacy of the nationalization system, 
and said if the Liberal party were returned to power with an 
absolute majority, they would bring about the desired reforms 
in the railway situation. 

This is the first expression of the attitude of the government 
towards the question since the publication of the Senate report, 
already referred to in the Traffic World. Both French and 
English newspapers in Quebec are commending the speech, and 
assuming that it expresses the policy of the government, and that 
its meaning is that some remedy for the railway burden must 
be found outside of public ownership. The interpretation put 
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on it by the more extreme opponents of public ownership is that, 
as one paper puts it, “the country’s ruinous experiment in public 
operation will be brought to an end,” and it is assumed that 
Premier King, in speeches which he will deliver this autumn, 
will define and amplify the position of the government. 

It is rumored in official circles here that Premier King 
recently had a conference with President Beatty and others con- 
nected with the Canadian Pacific Railway and its financing, and 
that when the official report of the Senate Committee is handed 
down it will include recommendations that the government take 
over the management and operation of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and that Beatty and Thornton be appointed joint managers 
under the supervision of a high government official. 

The Montreal Gazette, the leading Conservative paper in 
Canada, and a strong opponent of public ownership, is calling on 
Mr. Meighen, as a leader of the Conservative party, to declare 
himself on some plan to “eliminate finally and completely the 
principle of political control.” 


CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


Car loadings in Canada, during the week ended August 1, 
showed a slight decrease from the previous week’s, principally 
due to a slump in grain of about 878 cars, whilst there were 
smaller decreases in lumber and pulpwood. Live stock increased 
by 311 cars, coal 250 cars and merchandise 340 cars and other 
commodities showed little change. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1924, the total loadings increased by 1,943 
cars despite a decrease of 2,478 cars of coal. The increase in 
merchandise loading was 699 cars and in miscellaneous freight 
2,141 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA. 


—For the Week Ended— 
Aug. 1, July 25, = 


























Commodities. E 1925. 1925 . 
Grain ANd SFAIN PPOGUCIS........ .ccccccceccee 2,219 2,102 1,925 
ies EEE, Gers ata che aban 0 Sie orareonecienevalbiniwin oie; eis .eabie 1,008 890 1,068 
ee ee Ree ann ee ee eae 1,063 1,010 3,944 
Se ee rane Seen reer ere <a 232 239 153 
RUMI... baiciarsinieisic cow soieeis-s. 600-0: wieeisietee- oie 2,793 2,907 2,604 
i, SS ene Pen rrr mre ° Seer 1,945 2,184 1,933 
EE Sn I ia Sine cle cike vincrcsinesieccetiescaers 1,797 1,793 1,645 
Other TOWGHE BUORNCIB 6 o.5.o.0cciisccccscesveene 1,109 1,187 1,067 
RP A ie RT SRO See ene eee ee 1,047 1,003 
PROVO MINE. Fa NG, Biles:66:0.0 5-0:s 10 6:0:6:0:470. 050-010 11,439 11,093 11,216 
pS a ee re re eer 10,272 10,430 9,182 

ee er ee ee 34,924 34,838 35,669 
Total cars received from connections...... 31,728 31,258 25,024 
WESTERN CANADA. 

Grain and Grain WPOGUCIS. 6... cc ceccccccs 1,570 2,565 1,779 
LVS DU cena ORG ASG bee «60:0 Roce oe eer 1,349 1,156 1,118 
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Se OPO PC a: 575 474 
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Be EE eee 3,938 3,722 2,887 
poe 15,881 16,163 13,193 
Total cars received from connections...... 2,598 2,787 2,421 
TOTAL FOR CANADA. 
Grain ANG Grek QOGNG s 6e.c. oie ccesevcices 3,789 4,667 3,704 
Eg SS A Eee 2,357 2,046 2,186 
CON SL ossdeceeroes SeRECOC EGE ebb se ccenieweueee 2,192 1,942 4,670 
BON. Diss cisions eaoeekinssiwen eouiessaiameasheaule 245 261 153 
EMMBOD «sek sees ck Rie Nae pee wieiar eaibiwireaiearne 3,894 3,993 3,602 
Pulpwood ........ ey EE eee rer 2,159 2,432 2,045 
Ae WE IEE Socoisre Gcaraaie-nscseeenensiaesaece 1,961 1,904 1,728 
OUCr FOPESt BVOGUCG. 6 60rso.c60080500c0ese 2,597 2,688 2,206 

WIP. ail arena tereane-s alae Obie diersit waste re Ginewlereetourem 1,622 1,477 1,419 
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Total cars received from connections...... 34,326 34,045 27,445 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE. 

Grain and grain: products s so ocscscicieescveedeccicie 176,837 242,187 
Live stock 67,437 66,433 
COOL .. dade dicde satin +. 149,449 
GOES: dcchceteeakoahics Tae 

Lamber 466%0'a 111,940 
Pulpwood 92,877 
Pulp and paper 61,648 

Other forest products 84,315 

BG sweden Bo cansihdbag hi Cask oddat' 37,276 
PEOVCHOMGNDR, £ Fc 1 O20) Bit sik OU ds Spldile 20s becte's. ovine 462,354 439,984 
I i a el ial 360,572 355,027 

Pe Re a er 1,571,669 1,648,328 

Total cars received from connections........... 1,017,775 996,411 


THORNTON DENIES BUILDING 
Sir Henry Thornton has issued the following statement re- 
garding recent reports sent from Ottawa to a Montreal paper, 
reference to which have already appeared in the Traffic World: 
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There have lately been despatched from Ottawa reports re- 
lating to the Canadian National Railways so expressed as to give, 
to the unwary, a semblance of authority. These reports are 
adroitly worded and deliberately framed for the purpose of ex- 
citing apprehension in the public mind, and to shake confidence 
in the affairs of the Canadian National Railway. It is both sig- 
nificant and obvious that no attempt is made to secure verification 
from the company prior to the publication of such despatches. 
The most recent attempt has been the publication of a report that 
the Canadian National Railways intend building, or are about to 
connive in the building of a large hotel at Vancouver. The 
company has no intention at present of embarking upon any such 
enterprise anywhere, and the whole despatch was a fabrication. 
When important policies are decided upon and steps taken by the 
company of interest to the public, proper announcement will in- 
variably be made from the general office by an accredited official. 


MONTREAL TONNAGE 


From the opening of navigation to August Ist, 574 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 1,872,963 tons have entered the 
harbor of Montreal, compared with 491 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,736,319 for a similar period last year. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EARNINGS 


Earnings of the Canadian National for the ten days ending 
July 31lst were $7,050,027, an increase of $524,707, or 8 per cent, 
over last year. Earnings of the Canadian Pacific for the same 
period were $4,751,000, an increase of $241,000, or 5.3 per cent. 


BEGIN ROUYN LINE 


The details connected with the construction of a railway into 
the Rouyn mining district in Quebec have at last been settled, 
between the Quebec government and the Canadian National 
Railways, and the construction of the road will be begun at once, 
running from O’Brien south to the township of Rouyn. 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued the follow- 
ing orders: permitting the Canadian National Railways to file 
a supplement to tariff C. R. C. B-940, to correct an error on 
mileage rates on scrap-iron; assenting to the application of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways for an exten- 
sion of the time within which existing station limits rule may 
be continued in time tables until the appeal now pending before 
the Privy Council is disposed of. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners has passed an order 
‘dismissing the application of Dalyte Electric, Limited, of Guelph, 
Ontario, for a reduction of L. C. L. classification of electric lamps. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners has passed an order 
approving the proposed supplement “C” to Express Classification 
for Canada No. 6, said supplement to be published as the sup- 
plement No. 4 to Express Classification for Canada No. 6. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Texas & Pacific has applied to the Commission for au- 
thority to issue $2,475,000 of equipment trust certificates and 
sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 96.89, the proceeds to be used 
in payments on equipment to cost about $3,310,250. The certi- 
ficates are to bear interest at the rate of 4.5 per cent. The equip- 
ment to be acquired will consist of ten heavy freight locomotives, 
five passenger engines, ten heavy switching engines and 750 50- 
ton gondolas. 

Application has been made by the Potato Creek Railroad 
Company for permission to abandon that part of its railroad be- 
tween Norwich and Betula, McKean county, Pennsylvania, a dis- 
tance of about 9,500 feet. The application says the village of 
Norwich “has ceased to be” and there is no necessity for the 
operation of a railroad between the points mentioned. The road 
was built for lumber transportation. 

A joint petition looking to the elimination of duplicate tele- 
phone facilities in southern Indiana and northern Kentucky, has 
been filed by the Louisville Home Telephone Company, Inc., In- 
dependent Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Inc., Central Home Telephone and Telegraph Company, Inc., 
Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company, Inc., and Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company of Indiana. A similar 
joint application has been filed by the Louisville Home Telephone 
Company, Inc., Central Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Inc., Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company, Inc., 
and the Indiana Bell Telephone Company. The American is to 
acquire the toll lines for $93,008. The Indiana Bell is to acquire 
the exchange plants and equipment at New Albany and Sellers- 
burg for $393,300. 

The Paris & Mt. Pleasant Railroad Company, through R. W. 
Wortham, its receiver, has applied for permission to issue $90,000 
receiver’s refunding certificates to refund certificates actually 
issued and outstanding, so as to reduce the interest from 8 to 
6 per cent. 

The Chicago & North Western has asked for authority to 
issue $5,415,000 of equipment and trust certificates, with interest 
at 4% per cent, payable semi-annually, the proceeds to be used 
to acquire equipment to cost about $7,235,729. The equipment 
consists of 1,000 box, 1,000 automobile, 500 stock, 500 flat, 200 
refrigerator and 50 passenger train cars. 

The Jackson & Eastern Railway Company has applied for 
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Pier “‘C,”” Weehawken, N. J. Most modern pier in New York Harbor—826 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and two stories high. Has eight electric elevators and two railroad tracks running 
entire length of Pier, accommodating 40 cars. 


Erie Railroad float loaded with 41 iles for 




































Pier “H,” Weehawken, N. J. Open piegBteam 
Import freight in storage at Pier “‘C” awaiting orders for shipment to western points. steel rails and machinery for om, * 4 
umber 0 


The Erie Railroad is completely equipped to handle all classes of export and import traffic. It has in 3% H 
propelled lighters for the handling of RUSH shipments, 3 steam hoist lighters for the handling of heavy #4 r 
weather, 12 locomotive cranes and 4 stationary or electric gantry cranes. The Erie Railroad’s barge and lige i 
of shipments by truck between cars and steamers. 


THE ERIE RAILROAD MAINTAINS THE FOLLOWING FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIB 


AKRON, O., W. R. Busenbark, G.A. BUFFALO, N. Y., E. M. Kain, G.F.A. DETROIT, MICH., F. H. Dowle, G.A. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 8. 8. Torrey, G.A. CHICAGO, ILL., J. G. Hill, G.F.A. EAST BUFFALO, N. Y., J. V. Glavin, G. 
ATLANTA, GA., Chas. Patton, G.A. CINCINNATI, 0O., C. P. Morse, G.F. & P.A. ELMIRA, N. Y., A. W. Michelbach, D.F.A. 
BALTIMORE, MD., G. R. G. Smith, G.A. CLEVELAND, O., L. H. Geller, G.F.A. HUNTINGTON, IND., J. H. Hackett, D.F.A. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., G. H. Rudolph, G.A. COLUMBUS, O., C. F. Bowman, G.A, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 0. R. Davies, G.A. 


BOSTON, MASS., E. B. Jones, N.E.F. & P.A. DALLAS, TEX., R. A. Miller, G.A. JAMESTOWN, N. Y., J. A. Cleveland, G.A. 
BRADFORD, PA., J. C. Moffatt, D.F.A. DAYTON, O., C. L. Farrell, D.F.A. KANSAS CITY, MO., E. C. Kannapell, G.A. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., C. E. Seymour, C.F.A. DES MOINES, IA., G. F. Daniels, G.A. LOS ANGELES, CAL., L. A. Dwelle, G.A. 


H. F. Bell, Foreign Frt. Trf. Mgr. T. W. Kane, Grain Agt. C. A. Stoeber, Gen. Export & Import} 
New York New York New York 
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1 with 41 caMiles for Steamer “Drottingholm.” 

















Erie Railroad Grain Elevator with Steamer “Greenbank” alongside taking on cargo of grain 













PA nag peamer “Sagaland” taking ,On cargo for Europe. Capacity of elevator 1,500,000 bushels; equipped with modern coolers, cleaners, 
lamber f omas P. Beal” discharging cargo separators and Ellis Dryer. Grain loaded direct from elevator to ocean vessels at rate of 


saat, 125,000 bushels per hour, and to — oe at = of 100,000 bushels per hour, both 
operations at same time. 

has in! Harbor unlimited ground storage, many piers and docks, 30 car floats, 133 barges, 51 lighters, 2 steam 

a refrigerator barges for handling perishable traffic, 5 heater barges for handling perishable freight in cold 

and ligifiee is supplemented by contract arrangement with the United States Trucking Corporation for the handling 
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ISVILLE, KY., T ee en = pec rstm mae nig rence ROCHESTER, N. Y., B. C. Wedd, D.F.A. 
I ULLE, KY., T. » GA. : , LA., D. C. Kelsey, G.A. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., J. A. Lloyd, G.A. 
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ee Pree. PA. E. W. Vail, D.F.A. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., A, W. Mitchell, G.A. SEATTLE, WASH., H. J. Steeple, G.A. 
a WAUKERE ii E. L. Parr, G.A. OMAHA, NEB., 8. L. Clark, G.A. ST. LOUIS, MO., L. H. Mann, G.A. 
, o> NEAP is S., R. L. Gainer, G.A. PATERSON, N. J., F. D. Hartnett, D.F.A. ST. PAUL, MINN., C. E. King, G.A. 
eee Mean Le MINN., W. R. Sibley, G.A. PEORIA, ILL., W. P. Kromphardt, G.A. TOLEDO, 0O., C. Morrison, G.A. 
. W HAVEN. H. B. R, Potter, G.A. PHILADELPHIA, PA., C. D. Turner, G.A. TORONTO, ONT., E. M. Snell, G.A. 
-A. » CONN., W. J. Murray, G.A. PITTSBURGH, PA., D. L. Wells, G.A. YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., J. J. Foley, D.F.A. 
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authority to issue $60,000 of first mortgage bonds, interest 6 
per cent, to be sold for cash at par to the first National Bank 
of Meridian, Miss., thereby capitalizing the cost of construction 
of its main line from Sebastopol to Tuscola, a distance of 14.6 
miles, funds for which have been advanced by the carrier. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has applied to the Com- 
mission for a certificate permitting it to build an extension from 
Liberal, Kan., to Amarillo, Tex. The proposal is to organize a 
subsidiary, sell stock to the public along the proposed line and 
finance whatever is needed beyond the stock realizations by the 
sale of bonds guaranteed by the parent company. The line, the 


applicant said, was needed to serve a rapidly developing agri- . 


cultural country. 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to sell $250,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, issuance of which was heretofore authorized, at 
not less than 85 per cent of par. 

The Alton & Southern has applied to the Commission for 
permission to issue stock amounting to $316,200 to enable it to 
complete its construction to Mitchell, Ill., to purchase a locomo- 


tive and to reimburse its treasury for expenditures already made. 
The construction amount is $262,000. 


FINANCE ORDERS 

The Commission has authorized the abandonment of its 
entire line by the Andalusia, Florida & Gulf, 25.5 miles long, 
extending from Galliver, Fla., to Falco, Ala. The road went into 
the hands of a receiver in 1914 and was bought at receiver’s 
sale by the present company in 1919. In 1924 it had an operat- 
ing revenue of $35,193 and operating expenses, taxes, and equip- 
ment and miscellaneous rentals totaling $36,877. The road 
operates in a sparsely settled country. One village of 300 is the 
only community on the line, the report said. It, however, is 
supplied with service by a truck line. 

The Commission has dismissed the application of the Texas 
& Pacific for permission to “dismantle and abandon” the prop- 
erty of the Midland & Northwestern, a Texas chartered railroad 
65 miles long, which has gone through receivership and its as- 
sets sold subject to a materialman’s lien held by the Texas & 
Pacific receivers and certain other obligations and has been out 
of operation since July 20, 1920, second hand rails having been 
sold by the applicant and used in the construction of the aban- 
doned line. The Commission held that the salvaging by the 
Texas & Pacific of its property used in the construction of the 
Midland would not be an abandonment within the meaning of 
paragraph (18) of section 1. The application, the Commission 
said, was made, on account of an order by the Texas commis- 
sion dated November 10, 1924, purporting to direct the appli- 
cant to rehabilitate and operate the line of the Midland, which 
the Texas & Pacific said would cause an unjustifiable burden 
upon it. The Commission said that it appeared no steps had 
been taken to enforce the order and that it was not clear that 
such a requirement by a state, as to a line to be operated in 
interstate commerce, would be valid in view of the provisions 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission has authorized the Stewartstown Railroad 
Company to acquire the New Park and Fawn Grove Railroad, in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Commission has authorized the Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine to extend the maturity date of $12,000 of equipment 
trust notes from June 1, 1925, to June 1, 1930. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The defendent carriers serving the state of Oklahoma have 
filed a petition with the Commission requesting rehearing and 
reargument in No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. et al. 

The complainant in No. 13721, International Harvester Com- 
pany vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al., has asked the Commission to 
grant reargument or reconsideration therein. 

The complainants in No. 14127, J. M. McLeod et al. vs. Texas 
& Pacific Ry. et al., have filed a petition with the Commission 
requesting a rehearing therein. 

The defendants in No. 15837, Colgate & Company vs. P. 
R. R. et al., have asked for reargument before the entire Com- 
mission and for a postponement of the effective date of the 
order of Division 4 until a decision is reached by the entire 
Commission. 

The defendant carriers in Docket No. 14150, cottonseed prod- 
ucts between Mississippi River crossings, through Agent F. A. 
Leland, have asked for modification of the Commission’s order 
by postponing the effective date thereof for a period of ninety 
days subsequent to September 15, in so far as the order pre- 
scribes rates from Mississippi River crossings, Memphis and 
south to the destinations involved. 

The defendants in No. 14564, Rose Lake Lumber Company 
vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. et al., have asked the Commission 
to reopen its proceeding therein and grant reargument. 

Agent F. A. Leland, acting on behalf of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and other various southwestern carriers, has 
filed a petition with the Commission asking for a postponement, 
for a period of ninety days, of the effective date of its order in 
Docket No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Association vs. G. H. & 
S. A. Ry. et al. (100 I. C. C. 110). 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts | 


| 

Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter i 
' Space, published by West Pulishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. { 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


When Refusal to Dismiss Appeal from Order of Railroad Com. 
mission for Delay in Filing Transcript Not Abuse of Dis. 
cretion Stated: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Under acts 1921, page 177, 
sec. 20, requiring secretary of Railroad Commission, on appeal 
from order of commission, to at once make and file transcript 
with clerk of Pulaski circuit court, refusal to dismiss appeal for 
delay in filing transcript, not caused by appellant, held not an 
abuse of discretion.—Arkansas Railroad Commission vs. Gray. 
sonia, N. & A. R. Co., 272 S. W. Rep. 850. 

Testimony Held to Support Finding that Delay in Appealing from 
Order of Railroad Commission Was Not Caused by Railroad’s 
Negligence: 

Testimony held sufficient to support finding of circuit court 
that a delay in filing transcript on appeal under acts 1921, p, 
177, sec. 20, from order of Railroad Commission, was not caused 
by negligence of appellant railroad.—Ibid. 

Company Could Not Be Compelled to Acquire Line of Railroad 
for Operation: 

A railroad company, which did not own, either by purchase 
or lease, a certain line of railroad, could not be compelled to 
operate it merely because its charter granted it the potential 
right to acquire and operate such line, and it had temporarily 
operated it under option to purchase.—Ibid. 

Right to Storage on Outbound Shipments: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Under the uni- 
form interstate tariff schedule, entitling a railroad company to 
storage on outbound freight actually delivered for transportation, 
and held by it to complete a shipment, or for forwarding direc- 
tions, storage held not collectible on peets piled on right-oi-way 
before shipment.—Davis, Director-General of Railroads, vs. Con- 
tinental Sugar Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 420. 


Carrier Unable to Fix Definite Amount of Demurrage Recover- 
able from Shipper, Member of Coal Exchange, Held Not 
Entitled to Recover: 

Where, under agreement between railroad and coal ex- 
change, cars for purpose of demurrage charges were treated as 
having arrived upon exchange’s receipt of notices of arrival sent 
by railroad, and exchange was not required to release cars in 
order received and was entitled to credit early release against 
tardy release of others, and where through mistake of railroad’s 
employes no notices of arrival were sent out for some 880 cars, 
held, railroad seeking to recover from shipper, member of coal 
exchange, its share of demurrage charges, being unable to show 
what sum, if any, plaintiff owed, could not recover; nor was it 
entitled in adjustment of difficulty to assume that there had 
been neither free time nor demurrage on the cars, no notice of 
arrival of which had been given.—Virginian Ry. Co. vs. Lake & 
Export Coal Corporation, 5 Fed. (2d) 496. 


nn 
Loss and Damage Decisions | 


| 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts | 


| (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
I System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 











LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Common Carrier of Goods Is Insurer Against All Risks of Loss 
Except Those Resulting from Act of God, Without Interven- 
tion of Human Agency: 

(Supreme Court of Florida, Division B.) A common carrier 
of goods is an insurer against all risks of loss or injury, except 
those resulting directly from the act of God or the public enemy 
and without the intervention of human agency.—Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. vs. Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 104 Sou. Rep. 593. 
Imposing Penalties Against Carrier for Investigation of Claim 

Held to Violate Constitution: ; 

When the circumstances of a claim against a common Carrier 
clearly warrant a full investigation of, and a test of, the legality 
and justness of the claim, to impose heavy penalties for doing 
so, even under statutory authority, would deny to the defendant 
the rudiments of fair play, which would violate the provisions 
and principles of the fourteenth amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, and of sections 1, 4 and 12 of the Declaration of Rights 
of the Florida Constitution.—Ibid. 


Restrictions of Provision of Uniform Bill of Lading, as to Risk 
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No Regularly Appointed Agent,” Held to Apply to Both 

Clauses of Provisions: 

The words, “at which there is no regularly appointed agent,” 
apply to both clauses of the following provision of the uniform 
pill of lading, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
“property destined to or taken from a station, wharf or landing 
at which there is no regularly appointed agent, shall be entirely 
at risk of owner after unloaded from cars or vessels or until 
loaded into cars or vessels, and when received from or delivered 
on private or other sidings, wharves, or landings shall be at 
owner’s risk until the cars are attached to and after they are 
detached from trains, or until loaded and after unloaded from 
vessels.” Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Nichols & Co., 256 U. S. 
540, 41 S. Ct. 549, 65 L. Ed. 1081.—Ibid. 

Usage or Custom Having Force and Effect of Law or Implied 
Contract or of Constructive Delivery of Goods Must Be 
Clearly and Definitely Proven: 

The usage or custom that may have the force and effect of 
law, or of implied contract, or of a constructive delivery of goods, 
must be clearly and definitely proven; and, where the evidence 
igs uncertain and also contradictory, the usage or custom is not 
established.—Ibid. 

On Failure of Evidence to Prove Custom of Carrier as to De- 
livery of Goods for Shipment, Instruction Assuming that 
Such Custom Was Proven, Held Error: 

Where a definite and certain usage or custom, constituting 
a constructive delivery of freight to a common carrier, is not 
clearly proven, a charge which assumes that the facts in evi- 
dence prove the usage or custom is erroneous.—Ibid. 

Service of Notice on Terminal Carrier’s Agent Did Not Make 
Director-General Party Defendant as to Initial Carrier: 
(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Under Barnes’ Code Supp., sec. 

10169g (U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, sec. 1007114cc), service 

of notice of action on agent of terminal carrier during federal 
control did not make Director-General of Railroads party defend- 
ant as to initial or any other connecting carrier—Dye Produce 

Co. vs. Davis, Director-General of Railroads, 204 N. W. Rep. 228. 

Case Cannot Be Reopened After Judgment by Service of Original 
Notice on New Party: 

Case cannot be reopened after verdict and judgment by 
service of original notice on new party.—TIbid. 

Insurers Against All Risks of Transportation, Not Resulting from 
Act of God or Public Enemy: 

Common carrier is insurer against all yisks incident to trans- 
portation, except those resulting from act of God or public 
enemy.—Ibid. 

Burden on Shipper, Suing for Damages by Freezing, to Show Un- 
frozen Condition When Delivered to Initial Carrier: 

Burden was on shipper, suing for damages to carload of 
vegetables by freezing en route, to show that they were unfrozen 
when delivered to initial carrier.—Ibid. 

Whether Vegetables Were Unfrozen When Delivered to Initial 
Carrier Held for Jury: 

In action for damages to carload of vegetables by freezing 
en route, evidence of weather conditions at point of shipment 
held sufficient to take to jury question whether they were un- 
frozen when delivered to initial carrier.—Ibid. 

Instructions Omitting Allegation of Petition and Requirement 
that Plaintiff Prove Vegetables Unfrozen When Delivered 
to Initial Carrier Held Error: 

_ In action for damages to vegetables by freezing in transit, 

instructions omitting allegation of petition and requirement, that 

plaintiff show that they were not frozen when delivered to initial 

— held error. (Per Arthur, DeGraff, and Albert, JJ.)— 

id. 

Holding that There Was No Competent Evidence that Goods 
Were Delivered to Initial Carrier in Good Condition, Held 
Prejudicial to Plaintiff: 

Trial court’s holding, in action for damages to vegetables by 
freezing in transit, that there was no competent evidence that 
they were in good condition when delivered to initial carrier, 
held prejudicial to plaintiff, though court so submitted case as to 
permit finding for plaintiff against terminal carrier, irrespec- 
tive of their condition when delivered to it or initial carrier. 
(Per Arthur, DeGraff, and Albert, JJ.)—Ibid. 

Proof that Shipment was Unfrozen, When Delivered to Initial 
Carrier, Casts Burden on Terminal Carrier to Show Frozen 
Condition When Received Not Caused by Its Negligence: 
Proof that shipment was in good condition and unfrozen 

when delivered to initial carrier, and was frozen when received 

from terminal carrier, made prima facie case against latter, and 
cast burden on it to show that frozen condition was not caused 
by its negligence. (Per Arthur, DeGraff, and Albert, J. J.).—Ibid. 

Instructions, Requiring Only Ordinary Care to Protect Shipment, 

Erroneous: : 

Instructions, requiring only ordinary care and diligence by 
carrier to protect shipment of vegetables from freezing held 
erroneous.—Ibid. 


a than Those for Which Case Is Reversed Not Con- 
Sidered: 

Other errors than those, because of which case is reversed, 
Will not be considered.—Ibid. 
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DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Damages for Delayed Delivery of Picture Film Held Not Special 
or Speculative: : 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Damages for express 
Company’s delay in delivery of picture film held neither so 
speculative or special as to preclude recovery.—Diamond vs. 
Southeastern Express Co., 128 S. E. Rep. 417. 

Evidence Held to Sustain Recovery for Damages for Delayed 
Delivery of Picture Film: 

Evidence, in action for damages in delay in delivery of 
picture film, held to sustain finding that divery might have been 
made by earlier train than that used, and warrant recovery.— 
Ibid. 

Want of Written Claim Within Four Months Held Not to Pre- 
clude Recovery for Damages for Delay in Delivery of Picture 
Film: 

Want of written notice of claim within four months does not 
bar recovery for delay in delivery of picture film under interstate 
commerce act (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8604a), in view of proviso 
that if loss or damage complained of was due to delay no notice 
of claim shall be required.—Ibid. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES 

Telegraph Company May Limit Liability for Negligent Failure 
to Deliver Intrastate Telegram: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In view of Pub- 
lic Service Commission law, Rev. St. Mo. 1919, secs. 10410-10550, 
and especially sections 10495-10516 and similarity of provisions 
subjecting companies to control of Public Service Commission, 
to provisions of interstate commerce act, sec. 1, par. 3, as 
amended by act June 18, 1910, sec. 7, and sections 2, 3 (U. S. 
Comp. St., secs. 8563-8565), and similarity in rules as to classi- 
fication of services, and charging of rates corresponding to such 
classification, telegraph company held entitled to limit its lia- 
bility for negligent failure to transmit or deliver intrastate 
telegram by printed stipulations on back of form on which mes- 
sage was written, notwithstanding Rev. St. Mo. 1919, secs. 10136, 
10140, 10498.—Kaumans vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 272 
S. W. Rep. 1058. 

Objection That Evidence Is Irrelevant, Incompetent, and Imma- 
terial Insufficient to Save Exception on Ruling Admitting It: 
General objection to evidence that it is irrelevant, incom- 

petent, and immaterial is insufficient to save exception on ruling 

admitting it.—Ibid. 
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Personal Notes | 


R. C. Riggins has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Kansas City Southern at Chicago. 

T. O. Jennings has been made assistant to the president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chicago. 

R. H. Miller has been appointed district freight representa- 
tive of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. J. H. Cross has been 
made district freight representative at Buffalo. E, B. Hankey 
has been made division freight agent at Pittsburgh. 

F. T. Green has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas at Helena, Ark. 

W. A. Cormany has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western. 

W. L. Clarke, transportation inspector, the Santa Fe, coast 
lines, has been assigned to territory extending from San Fran- 
cisco to and including Fresno, Calif. R.H. Kemper will succeed 
Mr. Clarke in the territory extending from Albuquerque and 
Belen to but not including Barstow. 

F. B. Townsend has been made a director of traffic of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association and Lee Kuemple has been ap- 
pointed associate director of traffic. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held its regular 
meeting at the Alexandria Hotel August 5. A discussion of 
the problems met by traffic managers was participated in by 
the members. Norman F. Titus, manager of claims and insur- 
ance, the McCormick Steamship Company, spoke on “Grooming 
a Vessel for Voyage.” The club was guest of the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club at its annual outing at Kirkpatrick’s Ranch, 
Topango Canyon, August 8. 











The Traffic Club of Little Rock has ratified the resolutions 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, adopted at Kansas 
City. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will hold its second annual 
picnic at Riverside Park August 16. A program of sports of 
all kinds has been arranged and dinner will be given at 12:30 
p. m. 





The Pacific Traffic Association will hold its first fortnightly 
meeting August 18, at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, after a 
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recess of two months. The club has secured the following 
speakers, who will appear on the programs of future meetings: 
Wiggington Creed, president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; Judge F. M. Angellotti, chief counsel of the Western Pa- 
cific; George H. Makinson, representative of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce of the United States, and J. C. 
Javet, traveling passenger agent of the Great Northern. 


The Oklahoma City Traffic Club will give a party in honor 
of members of the Southwest Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board 
at the Oklahoma City Coliseum September 11. There will be 


vaudeville stunts, games and sports on the program, followed 
by refreshments. 


OCEAN FREIGHT MARKET DULL 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


With the exception of Pacific coast trade and West Indies 
time chartering, where some activity was noted, the ocean 
freight market generally was dull during the week. Shipowners 
continued to hold their vessels at the comparatively higher rates 
fixed previously in anticipation of the British coal strike, regard- 
less of the fact that fear of the strike has been deferred until 
next spring. Shippers refused to pay the higher rates, with 
the result that little business was transacted. 

A slight improvement was noted in the South American coal 
trade, with several vessels fixed at $3.60 to $3.85 a ton from 
Hampton Roads to Rio, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. These 
compare with previous fixtures at $3.50 a ton. 

The export grain trade was inactive, due to the rise in 
price of wheat and the consequent disinclination of shippers to 
make commitments until the future course of the market was 
more certain. No real demand was in evidence from the Con- 
tinent or Mediterranean. 

Commenting on the general situation, Funch, Edye & Co. 
said: 


Coal and grain freights have reverted to the impassive state 
in effect about the middle of July prior to the injection of the 
British coal strike possibility, the demand in these major trades 
having waned considerably, and the volume of orders in the other 
trades has been insufficient to effect any proper counterbalance. 


Commenting on the immediate future of the grain market, 
M. D. Moore said: 

Future freights still neglected. Believe they can be nego- 
tiated now to advantage. Consider safe to figure Montreal-Con- 
tinent, September, 13% to 14 cents; October, 14 to 14% cents; 
November, 14% to 15 cents; with barley and oats optional at 1% 
to 2% cents more. 


The Pacific situation, including trans-Pacific, U. S. inter- 
coastal and Pacific-European, is considerably stronger. Rates 
are increasing and space is becoming scarce on several routes. 

R. C. Thackara, vice-president of the Luckenbach Lines, said 
this week that westbound business is improving and that the 
outlook for eastbound trade is so much better that by the first 
of October, according to present prospects, the intercoastal lines 
will be refusing shipments. The General Steamship Company of 
San Francisco commented as follows: 


There scarcely has been an exception to the firming up in the 
major trades, and, from all appearances, the upward movement is 
by no means over in some directions. The rush season for fruit, 
cereal and vegetable products is approaching and there will be a 
tremendous movement of grain, lumber and preserved edibles 
through the Panama Canal this year. The intercoastal trade, 
between the Pacific coast and the United States Atlantic, while it 
does not figure in the foreign market as extensively as it does in 
the domestic, serves to illustrate the tendency toward stringency 
of space in the Panama Canal routes. The season, although some- 
what earlier than usual, is hardly under way, and already the 
regular lines are unable to cope with the great volume of canned 
goods and dried fruits now offered for the north Atlantic. 

The improvement in the European grain section has already 
made itself evident. Also, a more discriminatory attitude toward 
acceptable charter rates on the part of European owners has been 
noticeable. Whereas a month ago foreign owners were literally 
forcing their ships upon an unresponsive market which would 
not absorb them even at 30 shillings, the last fixture reported in 
July was 33 shillings six pence, and the one previous at 32 shil- 
lings six pence. 


Ocean freight rates from United States and Canadian ports 
to the United Kingdom and Continent have been extended from 
September 30 to December 31 by the North Atlantic Conference. 

It is reported that most of vessels engaged in the West 
Indies trade have been chartered for homeward voyages during 
the last several weeks. These ships have secured lumber from 
Canada to the United Kingdom, refined sugar cargoes from the 
north Atlantic and Canada to the United Kingdom and Continent, 
and a few have been taken on time charter for trips from the 
south Atlantic and Gulf to Europe. 

Complaints of American steamship companies against en- 
forcement of the new Mexican tax of two per cent on outward 
freight and passenger receipts of foreign ships clearing from 
Mexican ports have been laid before the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, and are expected to be acted upon at the 
next regular meeting. It is reported that the Mexican govern- 
ment plans to extend the tax to inward freight and passenger 


rates as well as time charters. Mexican ships are exempt from 
the tax. 
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Abolition of the practice of absorbing barge and other traps. 
fer charges at Pacific coast ports has been proposed, following 
informal conferences of lines operating from the Pacific to Uniteg 
Kingdom and Continental ports. In order to meet transship. 
ment competition by the intercoastal routes, the direct lines tp 
Europe recently agreed to absorb all arbitraries in the Uniteg 
Kingdom and Hamburg-Bordeaux range and are now desiroys 
of offsetting this loss of revenue on the Pacific coast end. (p. 
ponents of the plan point out that the European lines are jy 
competition with the intercoastal lines in this respect and thaj 
the latter are absorbing all such charges on the through rate 
The suggestion has been made that the intercoastal-and Euro. 


pean lines get together to formulate a joint agreement on por 
charges. 


The Pacific Coast Westbound Conference has reduced the 
rate on wire fencing, gates and fence posts to regular ports of 
call in the Far East from $8.50 to $6.50 per 2,000 pounds, or 4) 
cubic feet. Zinc oxide to the Dutch East Indies has now beey 
made $20 a ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The River Plate Conference has fixed a rate on alfalfa meg] 
at $9 a ton weight or measurement on freighters and $10 a ton 
on passenger ships. The North Atlantic Brazil Conference (Rio, 
Santos and Bahia) has changed the rates on prussiate of potash 
and copper rods to fourth class, $13.50 and $12.25 a ton, weight 
or measurement, to Rio and Santos, on passenger and freight 


ships, respectively, and $16 a ton to Bahia, subject to the usual 
surcharges. 


The Kerr Steamship Line has announced a new service from 
the Gulf to the Far East. The steamers Sweden Maru, Norway 
Maru and Belfast Maru have been put on berth from New Or. 


leans and Galveston, sailing in October, November and December 
for Yokohama and Kobe. 


Extension to Savannah of the newly established New Orleans 
& South Atlantic Steamship Company has been set for August 


25, when the steamer Gastonia will leave New Orleans for Jack- 
sonville and Savannah. 


Application for a reduction of provision rates was brought 
before the North Atlantic, United Kingdom and Continental Con- 
ferences at their meeting in Montreal by T. F. Matthews, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Packing Company and chairman of the 
Canadian Packers’ Council. No definite action was taken and 
the matter was reserved for future consideration. 


CONFERENCE SHORTCOMINGS 


The weekly commerce report of the Department of Com- 
merce, August 10, contains the following article on “The Oppor- 


tunity of Steamship Conferences,” by E. S. Gregg, chief of the 
transportation division: 


While some discussion of steamship conferences has always been 
before the public, the attention given these organizations within the 
last five years has been intense. A steamship conference is, in essence, 
a monopoly, however brief its effective life may be. Few organizations 
can resist taking an advantage when it is offered, even though ex- 
= shows that in the long run self-interest dictates a moderate 

As a consequence, we have seen the attempt of the Australian 
government, with its state-owned and operated fleet, to destroy the 
conferences in that trade. More recently we have had the demand in 
Canada that the Conferences in the North Atlantic be rendered use- 
less by the establishment of a new line with a heavy government sub- 
sidy and a provision that it keep clear of all conferences. There have 
even been in the United States some proposals to abolish conferences. 


This is one of the most important questions before our exporters and 
shipowners. 


In the summary of Congressional hearings on the investigation of 
shipping combinations, held in 1913, this statement occurs: 

‘Practically all steamship representatives who testified before the 
committee, as well as a majority of the leading American exporting 
and importing firms who expressed their views on the subject to the 
committee, contended that shipping agreements, conference relations, 
or oral understandings which steamship lines have effected among 
themselves in nearly every branch of our foreign trade are a natural 
evolution and are necessary if shippers are at all times to enjoy ample 
tonnage and efficient, frequent and regular service at reasonable rates. 

“Such agreements, it is contended, are a protection to both ship- 
per and shipowner. To the shipper they insure desired stability of 
rates and the elimination of secret agreements with competitors. 
To the shipowner they tend to secure a dependable return on the 
investment, thus enabling the lines to provide new facilities for the 
development of the trade.” 

A large part of the dissatisfaction with steamship conferences in 
this country arises from the fact that complaints about rates and 
classification are not handled in an ordered public manner. If a ship- 
per is dissatisfied with the ocean rate on his commodity he appeals 
to the steamship line by which most of his goods are shipped. If his 
request for revision is not granted, his only recourse is to ask this 
line to present his case at the next meeting of the conference. Some- 
times weeks go by and the shipper gets no answer to his request 
He does not know whether his case was presented to the conference. 

Even if he is convinced that his case came up before the con- 
ference he suspects that his side of the controversy could not 
adequately have been given by the representative of the steamship 
line whose self-interest lay in the opposite direction. He feels dis- 
gruntled because he had no chance to appear in person or by counsel 
to give evidence. He has been familiar all his life with open pro- 
cedure in rail rate cases, and he expects similar treatment in ocean 
rate matters. In other words, the steamship conferences by their 
disregard of the point of view of the shipper have brought criticism 
on themselves. 

This situation was investigated by the transportation division last 
year. In the case of only one conference was it found that a shipper 
was occasionally allowed to be present at a conference meeting. In 
no instance, apparently, are complaints docketed in public with a date 
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set for hearings and decisions. There is no regular method whereby 
hippers are notified of the conference’s action. 

, Necessarily, the same procedure in use by the railroads would not 
pe entirely applicable to steamship conferences. Rail lines once 
established over a route must continue to use that route and their 
competitors remain constant. In the steamship business the number 


of lines in a given trade fluctuates with the seasons of the year, the 
prosperity of the region, etc. Consequently, there could not be 
the same fixed procedure in handling rate complaints. However, a 
petter understanding between shipper and shipowner could be de- 


veloped if a regular public procedure for rate complaints were set up. 

It is difficult to prove that steamship conferences have been 
oppressive and extortionate; shippers have very few well-supported 
instances along this line. Nevertheless, shippers in various countries 
have been and are dissatisfied with conferences. This dissatisfaction 
can be traced in large measure to minor points of procedure. 

The steamship conferences which perform a_ useful function in 
export trade, have an opportunity to forestall adverse public action 
by giving more attention to the manner in which complaints from 
shippers are handled. Secret actions, however fair, are not popular 
with the public. 


NEW SHIP OPERATING POLICY 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Appointment of Capt. R. D. Gatewood as director of the New 
York District for the Fleet Corporation has been accompanied 
by a new policy, approved by President L. C. Palmer, to transfer 
authority in operating questions from Washington to New York, 
except in major matters. This decision was announced by 
Captain Gatewood at a luncheon given by him here to local 
managers of Shipping Board services. On this point Captain 
jatewood said: 

“For some time past there has been a tendency on the part 
of Shipping Board operators to carry their business direct to 
Washington, which meant taking up the time of the officials busy 
with major problems of the shipping situation. 

“Many matters placed before the Fleet Corporation and Ship- 
ping Board were of a local nature, and as such should be handled 
by the New York district. It is my purpose to relieve Wash- 
ington of much of the burdensome details that can be handled 
here, and I ask the hearty co-operation of the operators in attain- 
ing that end.” 

Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Line and oper- 
ator of the Pan-American Line, Emmett J. McCormack, of Moore 
& McCormack and operator of the American Scantic Line, and 
Oakley Wood, vice-president of the Barber Line, followed Captain 
Gatewood and promised full assistance. A large number of offi- 


cials of companies operating from New York were present at the 
luncheon. 


FORD SUBMITS ANOTHER BID 


Henry Ford is negotiating for seven steel ocean-going tugs 
offered for sale by the Shipping Board’s Fleet Corporation. He 
made an initial offer of $40,000 each for them on August 6. The 
Shipping Board, at a special meeting on that day, rejected the 
offer, but authorized the Fleet Corporation to negotiate on the 
basis of $42,500, the idea being that Ford would accept the terms 
of the board. 

The bidder did not indicate for what purpose he desired 
the tugs, but it was assumed that he would use some of them 
in getting the 200 ships he bought for scrapping purposes to the 
places where they would be demolished. Detroit, and Chester, 
Pa., have been suggested as the points where Ford would do 
the scrapping, the name of Chester having been suggested by 
the persistent rumors that Ford has an interest in a ship plant 
at that point. 

Under the terms of the contract Ford must scrap the ships 
unless he obtains permission from the board to convert them 
into Diesel ships, with engines of the type approved by the 
board. He was given permission to use the engines in plants 
on land, if he desired, but the terms of the sale do not permit 


him to sell the ships or their machinery, except in the form of 
scrap. 


FLETCHER WOULD INQUIRE 


Senator Fletcher, of Florida, ranking minority member of 
the Senate commerce committee, intends asking that commit- 
tee to investigate the ship scrapping policy of the Shipping 
Board, making particular inquiry into the sale of ships to Henry 
Ford for scrapping purposes. The senator made announcement 
to that effect a few days after the contract of sale to Ford was 
approved. He said he had no objection to the sale of ships to 
Ford for operation but that he was convinced the board had no 
authority to scrap vessels, Attorney-General Sargent’s ruling 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He said he feared the United 
States would lose its entire merchant marine under the present 
policy of the board. He said he feared that policy would be 
interpreted by foreigners as meaning that government owner- 
ship and cperation had been a failure and that private interests 
in this country were unable to build up a merchant marine. 


SALE OF VESSELS 
The president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, August 
13, announced the sale of the six ships of the American Palmetto 
Line to the Carolina Company, of Charleston, S. C., now operat- 


ing them, at $5.75 per deadweight ton. The ships average 8,600 
tons. The board considered, in connection with the bid of the 
Carolina Company, a bid from Trosdal Plant and La Font of 
New Orleans. Mr. Palmer said that that was a good bid, but 
that it was believed the bid of the operating line was better and 
that the board was influenced in the consideration of the matter 
by the fact that the Carolina Company was operating the line, 
from south Atlantic to north European ports, while the New 
Orleans bidders were not engaged in that trade. Mr. Palmer 
also said he hoped to send his recommendation for the sale of 
the American Export Line, now operated by the Export Steam- 
ship Line, to the board in time to have it acted upon August 18. 


That line operates twenty ships from north Atlantic to Mediter- 
ranean ports. 


SHIP SALE NEGOTIATIONS 


President Palmer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
J. E. Dockendorf, president of the Black Diamond Steamship 
Company, have begun negotiations looking to the sale by the 
former to the latter of the ships operated by the company from 
New York to Amsterdam and Rotterdam. In addition they 
talked about the Black Diamond acquiring a line operated by 
Rogers & Webb, of Boston, from other north Atlantic ports to 
Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. No definite bid 
was submitted. Two other firms or corporations were reported 
to be considering the same lines and definite bids were expected 


within a week from the time of the talk between Messrs. Palmer 
and Dockendorf, on August 6. 


EMERGENCY FLEET SAVES MONEY 


President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation has issued the 
following statement: 


The government-owned fleet operates all over the world and the 
revenues from its ships are receivd and disbursed from every port of 
call. Until a short time ago, the method of handling the foreign cur- 
rencies were converted into United States dollars and brought to this 
country, and dollars were sent abroad and converted into foreign cur- 
rencies for the purpose of paying ships disbursements in the same cur- 
rency as was collected in the first instance. 


Now all that has been changed. The financial officers of the Fleet 
Corporation, after studying the question, have set up a plan whereby 
these various conversions are eliminated and a saving in exchange 
and commissions effected that will aggregate approximately $200,000 
per annum, and, in addition, have succeeded in securing a material 


reduction of the commissions heretofore charged by the banks handling 
the fleet’s foreign credits. 


This refers to the British Isles, Continental Europe and North 
Africa. As soon as this new plan begins to function in other parts of 
the world, further economies will produce additional savings. 


The amount of money which the Fleet Corporation has had to 
keep on deposit to guarantee the payment of drafts drawn under let- 
ters of credit has been materially reduced under the new plan, thereby 
making available for operations needs, a considerable sum of money. 
The rate of interest paid to the Fleet Corporation on guarantee de- 
posits under the new plan has been increased, and cable and tele- 
graphic expenses greatly reduced, as well as the elimination of all 
turnover and correspondence charges. 


EXTEND NORTH ATLANTIC RATES 


At a meeting held in Montreal, August 7, by representatives 
of the North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference and the 
North Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Conference it was de- 
cided to extend freight rates at present in operation on the 
North Atlantic to the end of the year. The tariffs in force were 
due to end at the close of August, and have thus been extended 
four months. T. F. Matthews, president of the Canadian Packing 
Company appeared before the conference with an application 
that provision rates should be the subject of a reduction and the 
whole situation was discussed at length. This was the regular 
semi-annual session to take place in Montreal, and the com- 
panies represented were as follows: Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships; International Mercantile Marine Co., Cunard Line, White 
Star-Dominion Line, Anchor-Donaldson line; American Merchant 
lines; Oriole lines; Furness-Withy Co.; Manchester line; Head 
line; U. S. Shipping Board; Royal Mail Line; United American 
lines; Holland America line; together with the shipping interests 


in Montreal, Quebec, Boston, New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars iu the period July 
23-31, inclusive, was 236,876, a decrease of 34,635 cars, as com- 
pared with the preceding period, while the average daily short- 
age was four box cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 122,951; ven- 
tilated box, 1,180; auto and furniture, 15,297; total box, 139,428; 
flat, 4,646; gondola, 44,083; hopper, 36,578; total all coal, 80,661; 
coke, 3,467; S. D. stock, 16,342; D. D. stock, 3,062; refrigerator, 
14,931; tank cars, 238; and miscellaneous, 1,0001. ° 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,500 box, 625 auto 
and furniture, 800 flat, S. D. stock, 1,600, refrigerator, 800, and 
miscellaneous, 310. 
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Personnel of Railroad Freight Traffic Departments 


Second of Two Articles Relating to the Personnel of the Railroad Freight Traffic Department, 
Written for The Traffic World by Chas. E. Parks, Director, Department of 
Railway Station Management, La Salle Extension University. 


The question arises as to how the young man is to acquire 
all the general and technical information prescribed in the first 
of these two articles. 

The traffic field is one branch of railroading that cannot 
be mastered through experience alone. It requires training that 
cannot be obtained as a traffic clerk in a railroad office or as a 
traffic solicitor. The clerk or solicitor must either attend a 
traffic school, residence or extension, or undertake a wide read- 
ing program on traffic and rate subjects. Moreover, to keep 
abreast of the times, he must study constantly. James Webster, 
assistant traffic manager of the New York Central Lines, once 
said that, after forty-three years in traffic work, he found him- 
self only a student and not an expert. 

No railroad man can profit more by taking the courses in 
transportation offered by schools and universities than can the 
railroad traffic man. The principles and theories he learns there 
will have a beneficial effect toward a correct understanding of 
his more practical duties later in life. 

The traffic courses of the extension universities and traffic 
schools are of inestimable value to the man who wishes to suc- 
ceed in the traflic field. The knowledge they impart must be 
obtained by any traffic man who expects to be successful, and 
these courses offer a good and most methodical opportunity. 
When coupled with actual experience—that is, when the student 
is so situated that he is able to apply his knowledge—the ideal 
training ground for a successful traffic career is laid. The 
courses in traffic offered by the traffic schools are extremely 
practical as compared with the more theoretical courses offered 
by the resident universities. 

These training methods, of course, apply to the more tech- 
nical details of traffic work. There is practically no training 
ground for the practical details of traffic solicitation or develop- 
ment work. Experience is the only teacher. 

One traffic authority has thus described the situation: 

The present method of training traffic solicitors might better 
be described as a lack of method. The usual practice is to explain 
his immediate duties to the new solicitor and leave it to experi- 
ence and observation to teach him the finesse and principles of 
his work. He is given a batch of passes and an expense account 
and told to go out and get business. Occasionally, the general 
freight or passenger office will issue a circular governing certain 
phases of the work, or, perhaps, his immediate superior will write 


him a letter advising him how to approach certain individuals 
or a certain firm whose business is especially desired; but, aside 


from this, it is up to each solicitor to map out his own plan of, 


action and develop his own tactics. 


To become an efficient solicitor by this method requires from 
six months to six years, depending on the ability of the man to 
profit from his experience. During this time the solicitor is 
really an apprentice, spending his time at the expense of the 
carrier in learning his job. 

Many traffic officials have come to realize the weakness of 
their organizations in this respect—the lack of even a salesman’s 
manual to give to their solicitors, They see the waste involved 
in the present method of training solicitors and some general 
agencies have even gone so far as to adopt a definte method 
of training new men. These efforts, however, are few and are 
localized among the soliciting force of a few agencies. 

The few attempts that have been made to impart knowl- 
edge of the duties and underlying principles of a solicitor’s work 
to prospective solicitors prove the statement that a staff trained 
in a logical, systematic way is much more valuable than one that, 
like Topsy, just grew. It is more valuable to the company, to 
the individual solicitor, and to the soliciting agency. Therefore, 
if it were possible to recommend a school, or college, or exten- 
sion university, or correspondence course in traffic solidation, 
we would do so. There are no such schools available. But 
there are schools of salesmanship. A traffic solicitor is funda- 
mentally a salesman. Consequently, he would do well to ac- 
quire the principles of salesmanship by means of a_ general 
course in salesmanship. He could then apply these principles 
to freight or passenger solicitation. Salesmanship is an art in 
itself; it is founded on fundamental truths and these truths are 
as applicable to the selling of transportation as to the selling of 
boots and shoes. There are certain approaches to be made, cer- 
tain appeals to develop, and a certain study of human nature 
to be made. These principles are outlined in a first class sales- 
manship course. 

It is not meant by this that a man can learn the rules of 
the game and then step out and successfully compete with a 
solicitor of long and varied experience. But it is fundamentally 
true that the man who learns the rules before the game begins 


is a much more valuable player than the man who has to be 
taught as the game proceeds. 


The majority of traffic men acquire a general knowledge of 
railway operating practices by experience. But there are many 
who are ‘so far removed from the actual work at stations and 
on the line, by their employment in the general freight offices 
and off-line agencies, that they obtain only a smattering of the 
details of the actual work. 

To become acquainted with this phase of their work, there 
are available courses in railway station operation. The best of 
these are practical courses and cover practically all the informa. 
tion on railway operating methods and practices that a traffic 
solicitor needs. 


Opportunities in the Freight Traffic Department 


Before considering the opportunities in the railroad traffic 
offices, it would be well to obtain a clear understanding of the 
general nature of the positions available. 

As a whole, railroad traffic offices include three types of 
positions—executive, technical, and clerical. The dividing line 
is clear, even in the smallest railroad organization. 

The executive positions in the railroad traffic department 
are administrative in character, as in any other business. A 
railroad traffic executive or officer conducts and supervises the 
traffic functions of the company regardless of what branch of 
traffic he is engaged in or by what title he is known. The duties 
of the railroad traffic officer are included under two terms—di- 
recting and managing. Practically all the railroad offices, with 
the exception of the traveling representative, are included in 
the executive group. 

The technical positions in the railroad traffic offices are held 
by men who have had specialized training in certain phases 
of traffic work. They are the specialists of the business. In- 
cluded in this group are the rate clerks, tariff clerks, loss and 
damage investigators, overcharge claim investigators, and many 
others requiring specialized knowledge of some phase of railroad 
traffic work. 

The clerical positions of the railroad traffic offices are not 
so numerous as in many other railroad offices, there being more 
technical positions, relatively, in the traffic department than in 
any other railroad departments doing purely clerical work. The 
clerical positions include the stenographers, file clerks, voucher 
clerks, mail clerks, etc. These are the entrance positions to 
any traffic office and are the real stepping stones to the technical 
and executive positions. The duties of such positions are purely 
clerical and stenographic. 


Entrance Opportunities 


The initial positions in the freight traffic department are of 
a clerical and stenographic nature. In some instances they re- 
quire the same amount of concentration and office confinement 
as the clerical positions in the accounting department. But this 
clerical nature of freight traffic work is not continuous as the 
traffic clerk advances, as is the case with the accountant. 

The former, as he becomes a rate man or a traffic solicitor, 
leaves his purely clerical duties behind him and advances into 
the ranks of the experts or business men of the railroad fra- 
ternity. His business instincts are called into play early. 

Promotion to a really desirable position in the freight traffic 
department is somewhat quicker than in other departments of 
a railroad. This is because these positions are much more 
numerous, the number of minor positions are relatively few, and 
the demand for real traffic and rate experts exceeds the supply. 

The young man seeking a career in the freight traffic de 
partment has a choice of several openings. He may begin as 4 
clerk or telegraph operator at a local station; as a clerk or 
stenographer in an operating department office; as a clerk or 
stenographer in the freight accounting department; as a clerk or 
stenographer in the passenger traffic department; as a clerk 
or stenographer in the freight traffic department. 

Station Service: The station service offers the best entrance 
opportunity. This statement is based on the fact that an exam- 
ination of the biographies of 203 freight traffic officials, above 
the rank of assistant general freight agent, shows that 97, or 
48 per cent, began railroad service as messenger, clerk or tele- 
graph operator at a local station. 

Of course, this means only that these men utilized the sta- 
tion service to work at their apprenticeship, using it as a step 
ping-stone to the traffic department proper. Some remained at 
a station long enough to become acquainted with the rate struc- 
ture, and then were transferred as rate clerks to the general 
freight office; others became station agents and were transferred 
as traveling freight agents or general agents in the traffic depart- 
ment. Occasionally, a station agent at a large terminal or ship 
ping point is appointed assistant general freight agent or evel 
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general freight agent, but the occurrence is so rare that it may 
pe disregarded, President Markham, of the Illinois Central, gave 
the best known example of this line of promotion when he was 
promoted from station agent to general freight and passenger 
t. 

"The relationship of the station to a freight traffic office is 
pased on a Similarity of duties. The freight station is a minia- 
ture freight traffic department in its function. The knowledge 
of rates that the station man must acquire and his close contact 
with the public and freight traffic officer qualifies him for pro- 
motion to a traffic office. 


Freight Traffic Offices 


Next in importance to the station as an entrance opportunity, 
come the various freight traffie offices. These may be grouped 
into two kinds—the outside offices, including the commercial, 
general and division offices, and the general freight offices. Of 
the 208 traffic officers studied, 55 or approximately 33 per cent, 
began their careers as office boys, clerks, or stenographers in 
these offices. 

Freight Accounting Department 


The freight accounting department is the third gateway 
often used. Here the young clerk obtains his knowledge of 
rates and divis‘ons and, after a few years, transfers to the gen- 
eral freight office as a rate clerk. 


Passenger Traffic Department 


It occasionally happens that the freight traffic official obtains 
his initial experience in the passenger traffic’: department as a 
clerk in the general passenger office or as a ticket agent at a 
station. From such a position he is advanced to traveling passen- 
ger agent and then to commercial agent or general agent in 
charge of both freight and passenger traffic. In the latter posi- 
tion, he makes contact with the freight traffic department 
in fact, is partly under the jurisdiction of this department. His 
promotion to assistant general freight agent is the next move. 

This line of promotion is followed when the off-line agencies 
perform both freight and passenger traffic functions and is not 
common on the systems where the freight and passenger depart- 
ment organization are kept separate. 


Operating Department Offices 


There is no regular line of promotion from an operating 
department office to the freight traffic department and the traffic 
officials who began their careers as clerks and stenographers 
in the operating department merely utilized their individual 
initiative to transfer to traffic department positions. This change 
usually consists in a stenographer or secretary to an operating 
official becoming secretary to a traffic official, or a clerk in a 
superintendent’s office becoming a clerk in a division freight 
agent’s office. 

Success in the freight traffic department is dependent on the 
general rules of success in the railroad business as a whole. 
Two of these are that service must begin early and the young 
man must begin at the very bottom of the ladder. 

If the young railroad man expects to become a successful 
traffic man, he must identify himself with the freight traffic 
department or some of these closely related offices as early in 
life as possible. 

Well known traffic men, such as President Markham, of the 
Illinois Central, who began his career as section laborer, and 
Edward Chambers, of the Santa Fe, who started as a warehouse- 
man, complied with this rule; otherwise, no one would ever 
connect the names of Markham or Chambers with the idea of 
highly successful traffic men 

An examination of the biographies of 238 traffic officers dis- 
closes the fact that only three, or 1.3 per cent, did not begin their 
railroad careers at the lowest rated positions in railroad service. 
It is rare for an outsider to be hired in a semi-official position 
in the traffic department. Even the position of freight solicitor, 
which an experienced salesman could fill to advantage, is prac- 
tically always filled by promotion from the ranks. 


Avenues of Promotion 


There are two sharply defined lines of promotion in the 
freight traffic department that merge in the position of assistant 
seneral freight agent. First, there is the straight clerical line 
through the general freight office, and, second, the broader line 
through the outside traffic agencies. They may be indicated by 
the accompanying chart. 

Of course, in practice, there are numerous variations, and 
employes in one group will be promoted to positions in the other 
group. The chief clerk will often become a division freight 
agent, the traveling freight agent will become chief clerk, and 
Many clerks in the general freight office of other traffic offices 
become traveling freight agents. 

_An analysis of the biographies of 151 assistant general 
freight agents indicates that this position is filled largely by 
chief clerks in the general freight office or from the ranks of 


the division, general, and commercial agents. The actual per- 
centages are as follows: 
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Number Per Cent 

oe SB ee ee ee eee h5 36.4 

From commercial, division and general agent ...... s1 53.6 


From miscellaneous—station agent, traveling freight 


agent and manager fast freight lines ............. 15 10 
EE. ‘ala vidlas dele WEhaln saree bowels hws eee Meh wae 161 100 
It is evident, then, that the position of commercial, 


general, or division freight agent offers the best opportunity for 
promotion to assistant general freight agent. 
Time Required to Reach the Position of A. G. F. A. 

But there is still the element of time to consider. How much 
time is consumed by the chief clerk in attaining the position? 

Comparing the careers of twenty-five assistant general 
freight agents, promoted from chief clerk, with a like number 
promoted from the agency position, we get this result: - 


Years required when promoted from chief clerk ......... 15.4 

Years required when promoted from agency .......6..e006- 19.5 

Average years required to reach position of assistant 
general freight agent 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


That these figures are representative is evident from the 
fact that approximately one-half the agency positions were filled 
from the position of chief clerk in the general freight office. In 
other words, the chief clerk, by a promotion to assistant general 
freight agent, cut off about four years of his apprenticeship in 
a minor official position. 

From these figures the conclusion may be drawn that, while 
the division, commercial and general agents have the better 
opportutnity to reach the position of assistant general freight 
agent, the chief clerk acquired it in less time. 

These are two other factors that the chief clerk contemplat- 
ing a change to division freight agent should consider: First, the 
fact that he is directly in line in the position he occupies; 
second, to become a division or general agent will place him in 


Div. Frt. Office ' Clerk (Gen. Frt. Office) - 1 
( Clerk Com. Office $ 
, Gen'l. Agent's Office ) $ 
le Rate Clerk -2 
’ Station Agent 3 
( Station Employe . 
: Chief Rate Clerk - 8 
Contracting Freight Agent) : 
2. Traveling Freight Agent * 
Soliciting Freight Agent Chief Clerk 


Chief of Tariff Bureau - 4 


3. ( Division Freight Agent 
f General Agent 
Commercial Agent 


Asst. Gen'l. Frt. Agent. 


competition with a number of other men in the same position, 
all with greater seniority, Therefore, unless it is the recog- 
nized policy to promote the assistant general freight agent 
from the ranks of the outside men on his road, the chief clerk 
in the higher traffic offices should retain his position as the best 
chance of reaching the official position. 

If the freight offices are separated, each officer having his 
own Office force, it is desirable for the chief clerks in the lower 
offices to try for promotion to chief clerks in the higher offices. 
Thus, if the general freight agent has a chief clerk, the freight 
traffic manager and the vice-president, the logical line of promo- 
tion for the chief clerk in the general freight office is to the 
office of freight traffic manager and then to the vice-president’s 
offices. The chief clerk in the vice-president’s office will more 
likely be promoted assistant general freight agent than the 
clerk in the lower offices. 

Another promotional opportunity open to the chief clerk is 
the position of chief of tariff bureau. This position leads 
directly to the assistant general freight agent. 

From this, it is evident that the chief clerk in the general 
freight office has several promotional opportunities. These may 
be enumerated as follows: 1, Assistant General Freight Agent; 
2, Chief Clerk (Higher Traffic Office); 3, Division Freight Agent; 
4, Chief of Tariff Bureau. 


Factors Governing Promotions 


The last three, of course, lead to the position of assistant 
general freight agent. Which of these is the most desirable 
depends on the customs of the individual carriers, the local 
conditions, and the personality of the man himself. 

The first two factors make it impossible to point out any 
general rule. Chief clerks in the vice-president’s office have 
become division freight agents and division freight agents have 
become chief clerks before being promoted to assistant general 
freight agents. 

Customs and local conditions should be considered in rela- 
tion to the last, for, with the proper personality and exceptional 
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ability, the chief clerk has a better opportunity than in any other 
position. 

The nature of the duties of the assistant general freight 
agent will often determine the line of promotion followed. Thus, 
the assistant general freight agent in charge of solicitation will 
usually be promoted from the ranks of the commercial, district, 
or general agents; the assistant general freight agent in charge 
of rate matters will be promoted from the ranks of the chief 
clerks or the chief of a tariff bureau. 

It is difficult to point out an arbitrary line of promotion 
leading to the general or division agency, but it may be shown 
roughly, as in the accompanying chart. 


Clerk 
(Com. Office) ---4 


' 
' 
' 
' 
Station : 
' 
4 
! 


Clerk ----------- 

Agent : a 
poot---- Traveling Freight Agent ------ r r-Division Freight Agent 
; ' ' 
; ' ' 

CORE. cones {--4 General Agent 

(G.F 00) : : 


| commercial Agent 


PROMOTION TO CHISF CLERK: The cromotionsal line to 


the chief clerk is usually as follows: 








Clerk Clerk Clerk 
(Station) (Acct. Dept.) (GsF.0.) 

' ' ' 

| | ! 
Clerk Rate Clerk Rute Clerk 
(G.F.0-) (Acct. Dept.) r 
Rate Clerk Rate Clerk i 
(G.F.0-) (G.F.0-) ’ 


' 
DW mem meee mee mem mm eee He ee ee + eee ee L 


' 
' 
t 
Chief Rate Clerk Traveling Freight Agent 
' 
' 


Vem enennn-s Chief Clerk --------- 


An analysis of the biography of any freight traffic man will 
indicate that there is little variation from these promotional 
lines, and the railroad man who expects to become a freight 
traffic officer must follow these beaten paths. 

The line of promotion from assistant general freight agent 
to vice-president in charge of traffic is well defined. With few 
exceptions it follows this path: (1) Assistant general freight 
agent; (2) general freight agent; (3) assistant freight traffic 
manager; (4) freight traffic manager; (5) vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 

How seldom this line varies is indicated by the fact that, of 
one hundred general freight agents, seventy-five were promoted 
from assistant general freight agents, fifteen were promoted from 
general and division agents, five were promoted from chief 
clerks, five were promoted from station agents, freight claim 
agents, and managers of fast freight lines. 

Of thirty-five freight traffic managers all but two were pro- 
moted from the general freight agents, and, of forty-three vice- 
presidents, thirty-four were promoted from freight traffic man- 
agers or. traffic managers, seven from passenger traffic man- 
agers, and two from miscellaneous positions. 

The traffic man who expects to reach the heights should 
not permit himself to be sidetracked into the more specialized 
traffic positions, such as freight claim agent, agricultural agent, 
industrial commissioner, live stock agent, etc. Such positions 
are desirable to the man who is content to specialize on the work 
connected with them, but the danger lies in the fact that one 
will become so much of a specialist that it will be judged inad- 
visable by the management to separate him from the job. How- 
ever, in refusing such positions, the traffic man should not over- 
rate his capabilities. He should not be too ambitious. The 
chief clerk or the general freight agent may have the qualifica- 
tions that would make a good industrial agent, but lack some 
essential that is necessary to elevate him to a general freight 
agent’s position. 

The only exception to this customary line is the fact that 
an assistant general freight agent will sometimes be promoted 
to the position of assistant freight traffic manager without be- 
coming general freight agent. Often, this change in title occurs 
without a change in the duties of the office. 

Some of the larger systems have an intermediate position 
of traffic manager or general traffic manager before the vice- 
presidency is reached. Approximately ninety per cent of such 
positions are filled by promotion from the ranks of the general 
freight agents and freight traffic managers. The other ten per 
— are promoted from the officers of the passenger traffic 
offices. 

In the vice-presidency the freight traffic man comes in com- 
petition with the ranking officer of the passenger traffic depart- 
ment. If the passenger traffic constitutes the source of a large 
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portion of a carrier’s revenues, this fact may result in the pag. 
senger traffic manager being promoted to the vice-presidency jy 
charge of both freight and passenger traffic. If small, the freign; 
traffic officer is the logical candidate. Approximately eighty-fiye 
per cent of such positions are filled from the ranks of the freight 
men. The other fifteen per cent come from the passenger traffic 
officers. 


While a traffic man may be said to have satisfied his ampj. 
tions when the position of freight traffic manager or vice-pregj. 
dent in charge of traffic is attained, he is not compelled to stop 
there. His predecessors have established a well beaten path 
into the highest realms of transportation. Men like Ripley, Hil], 
Sproule, and Gorman are types of railway presidents who were 
products of the freight traffic department. 


The ranking traffic department officer of a railroad has 
often been promoted to general manager or to the presidency 
of the road. In analyzing the careers of 179 general managers 
and 122 executives, it is noted that thirteen of the former and 
twenty-seven of the latter had experience as officers in the 
freight traffic department. 


Time Required to Reach Official Positions 


The average time consumed in reaching the various official] 
positions in the freight traffic department is shown by the fol- 
lowing table, the number of positions analyzed in order to arrive 
at the number of years required to reach the positions being also 
indicated: 


No Positions 


Analyzed Title Years Required 
eee OO OEE, nie cconccoorceteacaeneusies 30 
ES ee UE TE, id cree Be. a: etcler tance eatin eres 27.3 
OR ~icavecacacdreracenutl PN IEC) IIs «th ch c-acqvaveiexe- cece: po orererenerdco 28.5 
re COE Ee ING inked crcessrineewenvs 20.6 
BUG.  cxcmrosaios mee. GO Prt. AGG cc csiscccccnvess 17.4 


Of the biographies examined there were few meteor ad- 
vancements to any of these positions. Of the thirty-six vice 
presidents, only two attained the position within less than twenty 
years, and these were acquired out of the regular line of pro- 
motion. 


One, after serving seven years as a clerk and chief clerk 
in the general freight office, became foreign freight agent. After 
two years he was promoted to assistant to the vice-president 
and four years later became vice-president of one of the largest 
systems in the west at the age of thirty-one. The other 
served fifteen years as clerk and chief clerk in various traffic 
department offices, was promoted to general freight agent of a 
small line, and, in the following years, was made vice-president 
of a large system in the south at the age of thirty-three, sixteen 
years after he began his railroad career. 


Of the fifty-five freight traffic managers, only six attained 
the position within less than twenty years, and of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five general freight agents only twenty-two within 
fifteen years. 

These quick promotions invariably occurred on the largest 
systems, which tends to refute the old theory that exceptional 
ability is not as quickly recognized in a larger organization as 
in a smaller one. 


Future of the Railroad Traffic Man 


If we consider the problems of a railroad from the broad 
angle of a huge business enterprise, traffic men are peculiarly 
fitted for railway executives. No department fits one to assume 
a more broad-gauge business outlook, to obtain a better insight 
into the factors that affect the earning power of the carrier, and 
to attain a discerning knowledge of what the future holds forth. 

Unfortunately for the traffic man promotionally, the selling 
and price-fixing forces of a railroad are losing the importance 
they once had. At least, they are changing their aspects. The 
operating, engineering, and legal factors are taking their place 
in the mind of the public and railroad employes. The huge engi- 
neering projects, the operating difficulties, the financial opera- 
tions, and the overcoming of legal restrictions are “railroading,” 
to most people. Also, it cannot be denied that the loosely knit 
selling forces of the carriers do not mean to a railroad what the 
sales department means to an industry. It seems to be more 
important to a railroad now to save a dollar than to earn one. 

This is due partly to the nature of the commodity mauu- 
factured and partly (perhaps wholly) to the present era of rail- 
road regulation. Railway regulation has practically eliminated 
the question of price as a business-getting factor in the railway 
business and left only the factor of service, an operating func- 
tion chiefly. Thus, one of the principal tools of the traffic de- 
partment has been made useless, while the importance of the 
operating and engineering department has been strengthened. 
In looking for their presidents and general managers, the stock- 
holders seek for men who know how to give that service and 
who know how’ to reduce costs at the same time. Increase iD 
traffic is looked on as a natural result. 

To the traffic department the result has been to change the 
relative importance of its functions. Its business-getting func- 
tion is being relegated to the background and the technical work 
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connected with the making and interpreting of the classification 
rates and tariffs is increasing in importance. This situation has 
a tendency to make service agents, rather than salesmen, out of 
the traffic solicitors. 

It is significant to note that two of the greatest railroad 
traffic presidents—Ripley, of the Santa Fe, and Hill, of the Great 
Northern—were succeeded by engineers. It is claimed that the 
engineer lacks the vision, the imagination, and the enthusiasm 
of the traffic man, but one wonders if these traits are as neces- 
sary now as in the days of railroad building and expansion. The 
traffic man would do well to keep in touch with the details of 
railroad operations in addition to the traffic details, to under- 
stand the labor situation, to study scientific management, and to 
know how to conserve as well as to sell. 

However, the traffic department, in its sphere, is as impor- 
tant as any other branch of railroading. The selling functions 
of the department have been too highly advertised to the detri- 
ment of its rate-making and service function. The traffic man 
is badly in need of a press agent who will advertise the impor- 
tance of all his functions to the railroad industry. All branches 
of railroading, except the traffic department, are expanding their 
activities, at least on paper. We hear much of the rise of the 
accountant from a mere record-keeper to an adviser, of the engi- 
neer as an executive, of the lawyer as the logical railroad presi- 
dent, but little of the traffic man as an expansion force. Instead, 
his importance is said to be lessening. One will question the 
advisability of the soliciting forces; another will contend that 
the making of divisions of the revenue is a function of the ac- 
counting department; and still others say that the development 
and colonization work of a carrier should be divorced from the 
control of the traffic department. 

But, if the functional power of the railway traffic officer has 
a tendency to contract, the duties that remain are increasing 
in importance and complexity. The great principles of railroad 
traffic are still in their formative stage and newer ones are con- 
stantly arising. The important question of state and federal 
regulation is still unsettled and the minor problems that grow 
out of this are numerous and complex. The importance of the 
factors governing freight rates have never been thoroughly anal- 
yzed, and now the new factor of wages has been injected into 
the problem. The correct interpretation of rules, the proper 
application of tariffs, the question of their reasonableness, offer 
so many complex problems that the dockets of the courts, the 
state commissions, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are clogged with cases. 

The freight service offered by American railroads is far from 
ideal. It is not dependable like the passenger service. A pas- 
senger can begin a journey and calculate with reasonable ac- 
curacy almost the exact minute of his arrival at destination. 
But if a shipper forwards a car of freight, its time of arrival is 
uncertain and its condition on arrival is not guaranteed. That 
the carriers may be in position to provide adequate facilities 
and dependable freight service is one of the problems that face 
the traffic man, not so much in creating the service as in ob- 
taining such rate adjustments as will make the service possible. 

Hundreds of such problems are pressing for solution, requir- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe 
line, minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
¢ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
RAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CERTIFIED TRAFFIC MANAGER—ACA—available, position lost 
through consolidation; fully conversant all phases; 13 years’ industrial 
experience, 16 years’ present employers. Salary $4,000. Vicinity New 
York. Address Box 827, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—Young man, good stenographer, with some knowledge 
of Southwestern territory rates. Location Oklahoma. Address Box 
825, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


_ WANTED SALESMEN—An old and well established house open- 
ing several new territories wants first class men to sell Traffic Service 
Contracts. We have THE contract backed by a.real organization. 
Liberal remuneration. Advise experience fully, also city or territory 
Preferred. Address Box 823, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIL. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be paid to anyone referring to 
us a salesman who makes good in placing our Service Contracts. 
Well organized and equipped. Thirty-seven years in business and 
writing the most desirable to the purchaser Traffic Service contract 
Containing many exclusive features and all desirable clauses to be 
found in contracts issued by any other Bureau. This company has 
the disposition to and the “Hard Boiled” rate men to carry out every 
Promise. The Freight Audit Company, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Three hundred Gondolas—eighty capacity, wood body 
Steel truck; two hundred first-class, one hundred fair. Sacrificing 
Price to move quick. Zelnicker, St. Louis, Rails, Steel Piling, Tanks. 
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ing the highest type of discernment and offering a field for the 
keenest intellects. It is well known that there has been a con- 
stant evolution in the making of freight rates since the railroads 
were established and there is no indication that the process has 
ceased. 


The simplification of tariffs is a pressing need confronting 
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the carriers. If this is to be brought about, it will depend 
largely on the traffic department of the carriers. Many tariffs 
are so complicated that every rate man who attempts to interpret 
them obtains a different result. Instances have occurred where 
the traffic man who was responsible for a rate interpreted it dif- 
ferently when he applied it. As a general rule, the freight traffic 
man who compiles the tariffs is prone to assume that the agents 
and clerks who are called on to find the rates are as capable 
as the rate man. 
Commission over the compilation of tariffs, the problem of sim- 
plification is not easy. Still, some carriers have made steps in 
that direction. They, at least, attempt to obtain uniformity. A 
simple tariff is an excellent freight solicitor. A large shipper 
will often use a tariff for competitive freight that expresses the 
rate in the simplest form, without wading through a mass of ex- 
planatory footnotes and exceptions whose meaning is obscure. 

As a result of the gradually increasing power of govern- 
mental agencies over rates and service and the natural growth 
and specialization of freight traffic, railroad traffic departments 
are being enlarged to cope more effectively with the new situa- 
tions that constantly arise. 

Because of this situation, the traffic department of a railroad 
offers wonderful opportunities to the young man who desires to 
become a rate expert and service man, as distinguished from 
the purely transportation salesman. In the former capacity, his 
field is constantly widening and its importance is increasing, 
while transportation salesmanship is becoming more and more 
dependent on service. For this reason, the rate specialist is the 
traffic man of the future. 





BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Class I roads, having annual operating revenues above 
$25,000,000, had an aggregate net railway operating income of 


$77,440,265 in June, as compared with $57,476,947 in June, 1924, 
and $368,779,755 in the six months ended with June, as compared 
with $339,292,131 in the corresponding period in 1924, according 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission. The figures relating to revenues, expenses, net railway 
operating income and operating ratio, for June, 1925, and June, 
1924, follows: 


Net Oper- 
railway ating 
Operating Operating operating ratio 
revenues expenses income %o 
Total—Roads reported: 
1925 $429,144,535 $318,750,122 $77,440,265 74.3 
1924 394,502,519 307,161,181 57,476,947 77.9 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 
1925 6,544,694 5,141,017 899,703 78.6 
1924 6,154,906 5,094,920 654,864 82.8 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1925 11,111,739 8,262,656 1,914,462 74.4 
1924 10,583,870 8,287,926 1,399,568 78.3 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1925 3,981,385 2,858,897 1,032,097 71.8 
1924 3,732,552 2,881,225 795,172 77.2 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1925 7,730,162 5,406,401 1,739,982 69.9 
: 1924 7,101,281 5,247,980 1,341,507 73.9 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1925 10,313,226 7,540,135 2,104,260 73.1 
1924 8,998,203 7,580,687 894,296 84.2 
Lehigh Valley— 
1925 6,856,301 4,750,971 1,666,420 69.3 
1924 6,244,092 4,943,545 1,026,688 79.2 
Michigan Central— 
1925 8,069,598 5,020,726 2,445,486 62.2 
1924 6,823,069 4,946,693 i 393,019 72.5 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1925 33,150,108 23,274,355 7,112,890 70.2 
1924 30,079,145 21,739,986 5,969,845 72.3 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1925 4,208,587 3,023,697 733,743 71.8 
1924 3,985,456 3,098,305 617,916 77.7 
Pere Marquette— 
1925 3,523,184 2,630,844 588,688 74.7 
1924 3,136,998 2,525,726 316,597 80.5 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1925 2,404,290 2,014,595 571,310 83.8 
1924 2,217,533 1,852,210 549,517 83.5 
Wabash— 
1925 5,616,730 4,239,819 872,430 75.5 
1924 5,178,985 4, 167,22 501,715 80.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1925 18,886,498 14,276,478 3,338,604 75.6 
1924 17,165,370 12,870,210 3,142,666 75.0 
Central of New Jersey— 
1925 4,969,600 3,565,949 820,319 71.8 
1924 4, 543, 364 3,511,655 545,801 177.3 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
1925 1,992,366 1,714,661 40,767 86.1 
1924 1,787,656 1,649,227 a 90,353 92.3 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1925 7,555,253 5,523,447 1,411,059 73.1 
1924 6,673,750 5,338,605 803,046 80.0 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1925 1,926,710 1,356,714 314,794 70.4 
1924 1,422,033 1,153,433 65,218 81.1 
Long Island— 
1925 3,602,897 2,339,343 794,268 64.9 
1924 3,179,864 2,254,466 446,821 70.9 


Because of the supervision exercised by the > 
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Pennsylvania— 
1925 54,767,223 41,869,317 
1924 51,652,768 40,805,823 
Reading— 
1925 7,672,947 5,731,063 
1924 7,210,546 5,595,099 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1925 10,328,949 7,282,635 
1924 8,791,143 6,476,967 
Norfolk & Western— 
1925 8,552,711 5,423,665 
1924 6,764,495 5,24 9, 812 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1925 6,706,368 4,976,365 
1924 6,167,081 4,729,948 
Central of Georgia— 
1925 2,192,024 1,877,289 
1924 1,945,128 1,675,803 
Illinois Central— 
1925 11,952,242 9,597,583 
1924 11,590,831 9,565,891 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1925 11,470,306 8,833,461 
1924 10,373,401 8,474,521 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1925 4,584,698 3,516,138 
1924 3,871,191 3,162,784 
Southern— 
1925 11,712,566 8,531,164 
1924 11,010,306 8, ,914,921 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1925 1,837,832 1,363,277 
1924 1,487,166 1,254,796 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1925 12,522,953 9,341,235 
1924 12,212,190 9,900,192 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1925 13,196,239 11,777,214 
1924 12,158,495 9,917,974 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, & & Omaha— 
2,139,352 1,771,897 
1924 2,108,908 1,854,851 
Great Northern— 
1925 9,787,107 6,616,154 
1924 8,955,612 6, 297, 694 
Minneapolis, St. oS & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1925 3,974,856 3,027,994 
1924 $ '677,297 3,097,998 
Northern Pacific— 
1925 7,836,717 6,135,777 
1924 7,131,414 6,198,983 
Oregon-Washington R, R. & Navigation Co.— 
1925 2,351,557 1,849,979 
1924 2,290,884 1,819,790 
Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1925 15,720,552 11,641,699 
1924 14,557,016 11,908,970 
Chicago & Alton— 
1925 2,424,855 1,879,270 
1924 2,444,637 1,906,085 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1925 12,730,440 9,261,784 
1924 12,000,306 8,876,262 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1925 10,541,425 8,367,957 
1924 9,431,420 7,965,085 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1925 2,626,607 2,019,904 
1924 2,523,914 2,264,146 
Oregon Short Line— 
1925 2,570,390 "1,984,828 
1924 2,659,723 1,988,665 
Southern Pacific A - y System)— 
925 19,151,747 13,349,422 
1938 17, 820, 737 11,822,168 
Union Pacific— 
1925 8,302,947 5,497,354 
1924 8,288,606 6,034,452 
Southwestern Region: 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 
1925 2,293,019 1,903,152 
1924 2,622,369 2,103,717 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1925 2,293,094 1,934,766 
1924 1,840,468 1,655,244 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1925 2,803,157 1,734,672 
1924 2, 445, 562 1,764,886 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
> 1925 1,521,096 1,343,859 
1924 1, 515, 302 1,197,147 
Missouri Pacific— 
1925 10,381,546 8,315,017 
1924 9,074,115 7,456,830 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1925 7,144,101 4,981,527 
1924 6,466,888 4,733,477 
Texas & Pacific— 
1925 2,609,674 2,072,909 
1924 2,404,473 1,946,173 


2,750,970 
2,070,638 


pg 3 
953,8 

1,052,328 

869,281 


190,960 
175,497 


1,483,259 
1,364,269 


2,520,310 
2,054,770 


300,828 
106,680 
2,291,662 
1,522,986 


191,068 
1 ,174,556 


194,465 
102,741 


2,359,931 
1,922,900 


654,975 
317,107 


1,282,702 
687,633 


237,361 
196,601 


2,939,220 
1,770,169 


307,814 
355,063 


1,159,200 
489,099 


502,311 
165,838 


313,494 
333,760 
3,672,769 
4,030,631 


2,202,161 
1,431,474 


231,009 
360,713 


118,934 
23,890 


933,687 
546,689 


d 79,947 
124,317 


1,348,555 
981,105 


1,716,167 
1,412,245 


344,062 
252,616 


Figures for the six months ended with June follows: 


1925 2,445,087,094 1,895,523,098 

1924 2,431,880,231 1,922,710,424 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 

1925 38,178,823 31,133,372 

1924 38,419,626 32,371,275 

New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1925 63,143,994 47,390,681 
1924 62,479,940 48,797,946 


368,779,755 
339,292,131 


4,150,756 
3,297,421 


10,374,317 
8,817,071 
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Will You Be There? 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Chairman Aitchison: 
17000—Rate structure investigation. 
Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District. 


Everyone interested in transportation has 
a vital interest in the hearings to be begun 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in Chicago, September 8. . 


But not everyone can attend. 


If you cannot, don’t forget that the next 
best way to keep in touch with the hear- 
ing is to read, each day, the account of it in 


THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD 


The hearing will be covered in the same 
exhaustive, accurate manner that distin- 
guishes the DAILY’S handling of all im- 
portant traffic matters. 


And the consultation service rendered 
to subscribers for The Daily Traffic 
World ought to be especially valuable 
while this important matter is under 
consideration. 


Special ninety day subscriptions 
will be accepted. 


Write to 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street 
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Know More About the 


Southwest 
As a Market for 


Your Product 


and Reach It Via 















ESTINED to be one of the centers 

of population. The Great Southwest 
méiem) is of interest to every manufacturer 
who faces a selling problem. 









THE PORT OF HOUSTON is the logical 
gateway through which to enter this terri- 
tory with merchandise or with sales effort. 





Ample warehousing facilities exist, organ- 
izations competent to act in any capacity 
for the manufacturer. SEVENTEEN RAIL- 
ROADS with tremendous rate advantage and 
with ample package car and freight sched- 
ules serve THE PORT OF HOUSTON with 
speed and economy. . 










All Texas Common Points and points 
in Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Colorado are reached 
through The Port of Houston to better ad- 
vantage than through any other routing. 











The story of The Port of Houston is told 
interestingly in Picture and Text in “PORT 
HOUSTON,” the official organ of the Port 
Commission and in “HOUSTON FREIGHT 
RATE BOOK NUMBER ONE.” Both of 
these books are Free to interested parties. 













wR Be. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor Courthouse 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Net Oper- 
railway ating 
Operating Operating operating ratio 


Net Oper. —_ 
railway ati 
Operating Operating operating ratio 





revenues expenses income % revenues expenses income % 
Great Lakes Region: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

Delaware & Hudson— 3225 72,373,466 56,687,732 9,519,473 783 
1925 22,455,713 17,944,192 3,974,394 79.9 924 75,942,979 58,338,949 10,884,618 76.3 
1924 22,169,480 18,957,611 2,761,003 85.5 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 1925 58,380,991 47,839,279 4,950,522 819 
1925 43,561,491 32,353,875 7,864,526 74.3 1924 57,007,733 47,506,692 4,017,291 33.3 
1924 42,890,674 32,736,949 7,281,604 76.3 Denver & Rio Grande Western— 

Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 1925 14,429,735 11,386,855 2,295,554 789 
1925 57,402,400 46,577,094 7,139,779 81.1 1924 14,450,600 12,237,670 1,591,173 84.7 
1924 58,323,532 48,339,706 7,166,893 82.9 Oregon Short Line— 

Lehigh Valley— 1925 14,664,411 11,479,336 1,535,052 783 
1925 38,373,699 28,758,682 6,924,431 74.9 1924 16,564,145 12,686,967 1,921,178 76.6 
1924 37,320,730 30,444,160 5,127,045 81.6 Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 

Michigan Central— 1925 96,608,164 74,588,685 13,134,755 77.2 
1925 43,728,336 30,473,070 10,679,117 69.7 ’ 1924 99,180,721 72,680,639 17,007,277 73.3 
1924 44,201,484 31,728,852 9,249,225 71.8 Union Pacific— 

New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 1925 44,934,718 31,461,232 9,460,471 70.0 
1925 182,867,552 137,947,425 30,521,013 175.4 1924 48,617,987 34,716,705 9,507,601 71.4 
1924 183,136,225 139,033,797 30,818,777 75.9 Southwestern Region: 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis— Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 








1925 26,497,148 19,349,326 4,969,301 73.0 1925 14,148,503 12,258,391 950,146 86.6 
1924 26,948,861 20,722,565 3,971,931 76.9 1924 15,522,681 13,112,930 1,513,246 84.5 
Pere Marquette— Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1925 19,439,612 14,934,341 3,172,217 176.8 1925 13,490,461 11,228,868 944,762 83.2 
1924 20,321,249 16,054,311 2,509,107 79.0 1924 11,794,607 10,900,314 d 90,201 92.4 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1925 16,081,610 12,889,314 4,309,897 80.2 1925 16,451,790 10,556,380 4,841,247 64.2 
1924 16,459,939 12,974,162 4,456,152 78.8 1924 9,261,243 7,321,778 661,988 79.1 
Wabash— Missouri-Kansas-Texes of Texas— 
1925 32,873,049 25,456,703 4,357,738 177.4 1925 10,473,018 8,151,571 783,601 177.8 
1924 31,888,466 25,600,836 3,127,043 80.3 1924 9,261,243 7,321,778 661,988 79.1 
Central Eastern Region: Missouri Pacific— 
Baltimore & Ohio— 1925 62,392,574 49,993,566 7,251,688 80.1 
1925 109,788,459 86,843,684 15,718,412 79.1 1924 56,882,456 46,683,991 6,291,241 821 
1924 110,723,267 88,244,057 15,767,477 79.7 St. Louis-San Francisco— 
Total—Roads reported: 1925 41,843,014 29,659,183 9,868,732 70.9 
Central of New Jersey— 1924 39,820,092 29,091,127 8,814,981 73.1 
1925 27,747,919 20,769,374 3,995,680 74.9 Texas & Pacific— _ 
1924 26,800,610 22,081,245 2,041,078 82.4 1925 15,960,846 12,690,394 1,975,925 79.6 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 1924 15,391,535 ¥2.377,312 1,761,535 80.4 
1925 12,314,290 10,817,429 307,409 87.8 (d) decrease, 
cl — on eae yg — 233,615 90.0 ‘ : 
eveland, ncinnati, icago t. Louis— 
1925 43,557,739 32,196,571 8,011,815 73.9 REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 
2. 2,623,775 33,181,52% 5,05 : Be : , 
re a 42,623,775 3,181,523 6,051,329 177.9 Revenue freight loading for the week ended August 1 
1925 12,909,321 8,812,810 2,305,269 68.3 totaled 1,043,063 cars as compared with 1,029,603 in the pre- 
y ’ ithe 1924 11,571,128 8,338,784 1,665,074 72.1 ceding week, and 945,613 and 1,033,446 in the corresponding 
ong Island— “ais seenk oes se-eenses 9.150.986 79.9 periods of 1924 and 1923, respectively, according to the car 
1924 16,080,169  13,193'825 1,455,234 82.1 Service division of the American Railway Association. 
Pennsylvania— a ied , Loading by districts the week ended August 1, and for the 
925 317,798,930 258,595,851 37,069,951 81.4 correspondin eri i : 
Readi 1924 315,937,359 254,825,951 37,986,734 80.7 » & period in 1924, was reported as follows: 
eading— Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,400 and 8,637; 
1925 45,927,507 34,857,333 9,522,257 75.9 live stock, 2.44: : & Pp Pook = at pete 
1991 46,362,289 36,406.992 8495565 78.5 ive stock, 2,448 and 2,579; coal, 48,239 and 39,365; coke, 2,387 and 
Pocahontas Region: 


ean sen a. ern a ore, 6,058 and 5,847; mer- 
andise, i. CC. T.. ,057 an 5,929; miscellaneous, 103,162 and 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 92,266; total, 1925, 249,336; 1924, 221,913 and 1923, 249,508. 


1925 56,317,178 42,052,057 12,638,271 74.7 Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,571 and 3,923; 
1924 51,542,090 39,026,865 10,985,595 75.7 live stock, 2,278 and 2,420: coal, 46-269 and 37,936; coke, 4.315 and 
a SS . . 3,328; forest products, 3,274 and 3,431: ore, 11,531 and 10,057; mer- 
1925 47,436,916 32,537,893 12,348,426 68.6 chandise, L. C. L., 52,811 and 49,930; miscellaneous, 84,789 and 
. 1924 45,303,408 35,142,948 7,187,119 177.6 79,811; total, 1925, 209,838; 1924, 190,836; and 1923, 222,578. 
Southern Region: , , , , 


Pocahontas district: in ¢ i ‘ 1 328; 
Taine Gast tone Grain and grain products, 341 ané 


oso, 


3 , live stock, 269 and 188; coal, 38,585 and 28,507; coke, 385 and 307; 
1925 47,789,180 31,556,643 11,774,529 66.0 forest pfoducts, 2,003 and 1,453; ore, 210 and 74; merchandise, 
1924 44,782,644 30,653,345 10,707,777 68.4 L. C. L., 6,995 and 6,913; miscellaneous, 4,731 and 4,642; total, 1925, 
Central of Georgia— 53,519; 1924, 42,412; and 1923, 43,153. 
1925 14,074,206 11,147,710 2,049,543 79.2 _ Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,780 and 3,709; 
1924 13,141,171 10,398,234 2,077,237 79.1 live stock, 1,945 and 1,790; coal, 23,238 and 16,912; coke, 898 and 
Illinois Central—- 770; forest products, 23,497 and 22,209; ore, 1,354 and 1,100; mer- 
1925 72,992,335 56,618,618 11,278,406 77.6 chandise, L. C. L., 39,211 and 37,269; miscellaneous, 49,952 and 
1924 75,444,192 58,849,639 12,325,782 78.0 47,728; total, 1925, 144,875; 1924, 131,487; and 1923, 130,946. 
Louisville & Nashville— Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,094 and 
1925. 67,375,849 53,283,346 11,136,020 79.1 9,719; live stock, 7,003 and 7,342; coal, 7,041 and 6,024; coke, 1,052 
1924 66,028,285 55,249,104 8,463,349 83.7 and 566; forest products, 15,668 and 15,071; ore, 40,313 and 34,358; 
Seaboard Air Line— merchandise, L. C. L., 33,643 and 29,620; miscellaneous, 42,155 and 
1925 30,137,491 22,865,735 4,878,027 75.9 36,357; total, 1925, 157,969; 1924, 139,057; and 1923, 172,922. = 
1924 27,560,299 21,274,653 4,628,330 77.2 Central western district: Grain and grain products, 15,277 
Southern— and 22,663; live stock, 10,665 and 9,636; coal, 13,333 and 12,545; 
1925 70,998,829 51,604,038 14,592,464 72.7 coke, 271 and 287; forest products, 12,823 and 10,444; ore, 3,557 
1924 69,619,581 52,190,197 12,753,157 75.0 and 3,191; merchandise, L. C. L., 37,012 and 36,034; miscellaneous, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 64,564 and 56,825; total, 1925, 157,503; 1924, 151,625; and 1923, 150,279. 
1925 11,035,090 8.071.398 1,977,006 73.1 Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,180 and 
1924 10,155 896 7.743 351 1.643.098 76.2 7,691; live stock, 3,146 and 2,517; coal, 4,231 and 4,347; coke, 133 
Northwestern Region: Pre ar er eate ia : and 124; forest products, 8,743 and 8,554; ore, 661 and 411; mer- 
. " ; = chandise, L. C. L., 14,430 and 14,190; miscellaneous, 34,200 and 
Chicago & North Western 30.449: t z ed 
1925 67.688.430 55.115.958 6.951.641 81.4 ,449; total, 1925, 70,024; 1924, 68,283; and 1923, 64,086. ee 
1924 71.317 884 60.198'814 5 665.306 84.4 ; Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 50,943 and 56,670; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—’ spi aioe ‘* live stock, 27,754 and 26,472; coal, 180,936 and 145,636; coke, 9,441 
— 1925. 73.529.970 63,486,498 3.142.656 86.3 224 6,900; forest products, 71,593 and 66,934; ore, 63,684 and 55,038; 
1924 74864975 63848 696 4315219 85.3 ae L. C. L., 255,159 and 239,885; miscellaneous, Pg 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— sana and 348,078; total, 1925, 1,043,063; 1924, 945,613; and 1923, 1,033, 
1925 12,443,031 10,297,050 1,055,84 2. 
1924 13,244,942 11,089,327 1,117,676 83.7 COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 
Great Northern 2908 46,840,306 35,683,864 6,844,566 76.2 Production of soft coal in the week ended Aug 1 is estimated 
1924 45,677,659 36,067,963 5,810,101 79.0 at 9,482,000 net tons, an increase of about 1.5 per cent as com 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. —T naa iil pared with the revised estimate for the preceding week. ony 
1925 21,479,315 17,338,237 2,116,7 ite i 3 : ‘ncrease 0 
1934 30°904°581  17°980°383 1246952 86.0 ry production is estimated at 2,087,000 net tons, an — be 
Northern Pacific— .9 per cent as compared with the preceding week. All1 
1925 42,138,293 34,725,420 5,342,158 82.4 shipments to eastern New York and New England, for the week 
Chctiaane ania aa “ Neg hel 35,671,496 5,188,515 83.7 ended July 25 were greater than in the preceding week by 34! 
es: ek ogg 200.914 86.3 Cars of soft coal and 382 cars of anthracite. The shipments in 
1924 14,037,529 11,203,122 1,295,195 79.8 that week were: Bituminous, 2,759 cars; anthracite, 4,147. The 
Central Western Region: report, continues in part, as follows: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— ’ 
1925 88,191,009 67,445,760 13,837,459 76.5 Tidewater business at Hampton Roads, which has been on the in- 
F 1924 87,393,152 70,341,406 11,792,218 80.5 crease during the past two weeks, reached a total of 458,810 net tons 
Chicago & Alton— dumped over the three piers during the week ended August 1. This is - 
1925 14,339,971 11,295,160 1,593,471 78.8 the highest record attained during the year, excepting that of the 
1924 14,799,507 11,791,082 1,866,320 79.7 


week ended February 21, when New England cargo swelled the total 
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WHEN you drop into one of the 

big easy chairs in the spacious 
observation parlor on the Los Angeles 
Limited you are fully aware of the 
utter luxuriousness of this, one of the 
finest trains in America. 


Every comfort and convenience known 
to rail travel is yours. Club car, bar- 
ber, valet, maid, hairdressing, mani- 
curing, bath, dining car, and before 
the broad windows of the library- 
observation car passes a constant suc- 
cession of pictures along the historic 
Overland trail. 


Los Angeles Limited 


Ly. Chicago (C. & N.W.Ter.) 8:00 p.m. 
Ar. Salt Lake City (2nd day) 2:05 p.m. 
Ar. Los Angeles (3rd day) 2:00 p.m. 


Three other fine trains direct to California 
and three to Denver with connections for 
California. 


$ 86 Round Trip from Chicago 


Proportionately low fares from all other points 


Returning via Pacific Northwest costs a little 
more but it’s worth it. Low fare side trips 
to Zion, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone and 
Yosemite National Parks. 


Stop at beautiful, historic Salt Lake City. 


For handsome illustrated booklets, reservations 
and full information ask: 


W. H. MURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 


‘Union Pacific- 
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INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


From From From 

New York Baltimore Savannah 
bg ot Bo! eee Aug. 22 Aug. 29 Sept. 2 
EASTERN KNIGHT ...... Sept. 5 Sept. 12 Sept. 16 
MONTICELLO ........... Sept. 19 Sept. 26 Sept. 30 
EO aaa Oct. 3 Oct. 10 Oct. 14 
MONTPELIER ............ Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 28 
RR ree Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Nov. Il 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No.5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports of 


California, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and the 
Far East. 


Joint Service with 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK TS HAMBURG 
xx{CLEVELAND ......Aug. 20 xx*RELIANCE ........ Sept. 8 
xx*RESOLUTE _.. Aug. 25 xtTHURINGIA .......Sept. 10 
xtWESTPHALIA ... Aug. 27 xx*DEUTSCHLAND ...Sept. 17 
xx*ALBERT BALLIN..Sept. 3. xx*RESOLUTE ........ Sept. 22 


¢Cabin and Third Cabin Passengers. *First, Second and Third 
Class. x Calls at Cohn (Queenstown). xx Calls at Cherbourg and 
Southampton. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


SEEKONK (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)........... Aug. 15 
IDARWALD (via Baltimore and Hampton Reads).......... Aug. 29 
LEGIE (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............... Sept. 22 
SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads) 





BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
SEEKONK (via Hampton Roads)...........ccccccsccceees Aug. 18 
IDARWALD (via Hampton Roads) .............ceeeeeeeees Sept. 5& 
Se CVE. TRRUIOON: TURIN o:0:0:0:6:0:0.06.0.0:006c viecseecwvecens Sept. 29 
SUDBURY (via Hampton Roads) ° 2 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


SEEKONK .........0+- Aug. 22 LEGIE .......cccccccces Oct. 2 
IDARWALD ...... oo. Sept. 8 SUDBURY ........00+-- Oct. 23 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ANTIOCHIA ..cccccccccccccccsccsccccccccecs Last half of August 
ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to LONDON, HULL, LEITH, 
DUNDEE and all Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Levant and African Ports. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.......... Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


bee er ere 4128 Jenkins Areade Bldg. 
a9-600%60ssssiodeeneswsunesesebeeeseN 201 Mitchell Bldg. 


Ceres eeesereeseseses 









ATLANTA 2 ncccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccccvees 


ee Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
re re C. H. Sprague & Son 
ee Los Angeles SS. Co. 
CC Ee ee Richard Meyer Co. 
a iiee-4:0-0:0'0-010 0.0 e'oe sad Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
PRE IER... . occ cccccccceces Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
See errs ee Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
oe Orc en. Sudden & Christensen 
Ss ee ese a Sudden & Christensen 
PIs os covccecevccecotebesevsceeeseess M. J. Hogan & Co. 
PONE 6 6 ce cc cccesetetcccocetoncrsosecess Sudden & Christensen 
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to more than 473,000 tons. When compared with the preceding week, 
loadings during the week ended August 1 were about 11 per cent 
heavier, the increase being due to foreign and New England demand. 
Other shipments decreased slightly. 

Dumpings of bituminous coal into vessels at Lake Erie — dur- 
ing the week ended August 2 amounted to 991,890 net tons. This was a 
higher record than for any other similar period of 1925. When com- 
pared with the preceding week, the increase was 15 per cent. 

Anthracite shipments, although about 23 per cent greater than 
during the preceding week, are still at a lower level than at any time 
since the week of May 25-June 1 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Reports received by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association today from 356 of the larger softwood mills of the 
country, for the week ended August 8, as compared with 339 
mills reporting for the preceding week, indicate production about 
the same. while shipments and new business were considerably 
less. There were, however, increases in production and ship- 
ments, with a slight decrease in new business as compared with 
the same period a year ago. 

The following table compares the national lumber movement 
as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional associations 
for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk. 


Past Week Week, 1924 1925 (Revised) 
RERER aera 356 ; 339 
Production ........ 244,317,486 219,548,244 238,898,744 
BRINTDONTS ...ccces 235,041,424 213,727,903 263,604,582 
Orders (new bus.). .238,375,904 256,082,239 260,488,296 


The following revised figures compare the lumber move- 


ments for the first thirty-two weeks of 1925 with the same 
period of 1924: 


Production Shipments Orders 
BED és cnssmedowesr 7,763,427,213 7,687,883,943 7,537,405,739 
NE Gdecikad>wewuys 7,451,264,177 7,409,537,263 7,151,674,074 
1925 Increase..... 312,163,036 278,346,680 385,731,665 


NEW YORK FREIGHT TERMINAL PLANS 


The Trafic World New York Bureay 


The New York Port Authority made public this week its 
plan for nine freight terminals in this city which, it is estimated, 
will save shippers $12,000,000 and the railroads $2,000,000 a year. 
All local freight, with the exception of foodstuffs, milk and sev- 
eral other commodities, would be distributed through these 
terminals. 

The report is signed by Otto B. Shulhof, chairman, and 
Schuyler N. Rice, of the Committee on Inland Terminal Stations, 
and has been adopted by the Port Authority. It declares that 
the new plan would release 43 piers on the Manhattan water- 
front for steamship use, release a large part of the New Jersey 
waterfront now used in handling freight to and from Manhattan, 
reduce carfloat transfer service in the harbor and help solve 
the local traffic problems. The plan also provides for a modern 
food receiving terminal to be located on the Hudson River. 

Under this system a great part of the freight destined for 
Manhattan would be halted at railroad yards in New Jersey or 
elsewhere, assorted for transportation by truck to the “‘universal” 
inland stations, where the consignees would receive it for trans- 
fer to their own establishments. Similarly, shippers would de- 
liver their goods to the nearest station, where it would be as- 
sembled and taken to the appropriate rail terminal. 

“General package” or merchandise freight is involved in the 
new system of handling. Fresh fruits and vegetables would be 
taken through a union carfloat terminal to be located on the 
Hudson River waterfront near Franklin street. Dairy products 
would be handled through another special terminal. Such com- 
modities as building materials, sewer pipe, etc., which could be 
transferred more economically direct from car to truck, would 
be unloaded in the team track yards now in use. Coal would 
be handled by floats as at present. 

The railroads will be expected to install “break bulk’ plat- 
forms at their terminal yards, where goods for Manhattan would 
be taken from the cars, assorted and packed into special con- 
tainers made to fit large trucks and sent to inland stations. The 
process would be reversed on outward shipments. 

Among the savings expected for the railroads would be im- 
mediate use of cars for return loading, and a nearer approach 


to full tonnage in trains. In Manhattan the system would facili- 
tate stor-door delivery. 


The cost of the nine freight terminals in New York City 
proposed by the Port Authority would be around $72,000,000, or 
about $8,000,000 each, according to unofficial estimates of rail- 
road officials. It is indicated here that the carriers are favor- 
ably inclined toward the plan and will co-operate in putting it 
into effect. It is reported to be probable that the railways will 
be invited to form a union freight terminal company, which would 
facilitate financing the project. 

Each of the new terminals would be located south of 57th 
street, on Manhattan, and would serve districts of approximately 
the same size. Large elevators and other labor saving devices 
would be installed to facilitate handling shipments. 
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The fact that the railroads generally are concentrating oy 
means for expediting the movement of freight through the §pj 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board is cited as one of the reagong 
for expecting railroad support of the present project. 


ARGUMENTS ON N. Y. P. & C. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Printed arguments have been submitted by Clyde Brow, 
Frederic D. McKenney, William L. Kinter and Charles R. Web. 
ber, attorneys for the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Lehigh 
Valley, and the Baltimore & Ohio, in support of the protest of 
those companies against the grant of a certificate of public cop. 
venience and necessity authorizing the New York, Pittsburgh 
& Chicago Railroad Company to construct a railroad line from 
Easton to Pittsburgh, and to retain the excess earnings there. 
from. In a broad way of speaking the attorneys have repeated, 
in amplified form, the objections stated by their principals in the 
answers they made to the questionnaires sent out by the Com. 
mission when the application was filed. Each of the answers 
made to the questions was in support of the fundamental prop. 
osition that there was no real need for an additional line 
through Pennsylvania or any other part of Trunk Line territory, 
but that, if there were any need for additional facilities, that 
need could be met by extensions to the existing lines. 

The protestants observed that the proposed line was not 
planning to have any terminal of its own at New York and that 
the application said the eastern terminus would be Easton. They 
remarked that it was testified that “if it should be found in. 
possible to create terminals at either end, wherever this prop. 
erty may end eventually, * * * the transportation act gives 
the Commission authority to aid us, and we will come to them 
in all probability.” They ask if the very purpose of the trans. 
portation act was not to prevent the burdening of the public with 
new construction which would not lighten the troubles at con- 
gested centers or in any way contribute to the convenience of 
the public. 

The brief said that the facts set forth in the application of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity were in many respects similar to the facts before 
the Commission in this proceeding. It was proposed to build 
a double-track road from Lake Erie to the Hudson River, a 
distance of 297 miles, through a territory largely given up to 
agriculture and with few industries. The line was surveyed 
parallel to the New York Central. The intention of the pro- 
moters was to establish a new through freight line, the chief 
business of which would be to move to the east freight origi- 
nating at or west of Buffalo, and to move to the west freight 
originating at or east of Troy. There was no provision made 
for terminals. Emphasis was laid upon the fact that there were 
times of congestion on the then existing railroads. The Public 
Service Commission (New York) found that the applicant did 
not “analyze the situation and point out whether the congestion 
arose from inadequate main tracks or from other causes.” 

In denyinng the petition, the attorneys said, the New York 
commission found the existing facilities were unquestionably 
adequate for existing business; that the eastern outlet of the 
proposed road had been proved to be inadequate to take care 
of the business which existing railroads had offered it in their 
time of worst congestion and delay. 

In conclusion, the attorneys said the Commission had before 
it a record which showed (1) that existing facilities were suff- 
cient to handle the traffic proposed to be withdrawn from other 
carriers; (2) that there was no evidence that any public neces- 
sity or convenience demands or requires the proposed construc: 
tion; (3) that there was no evidence that the proposed line 
could be built at the estimated cost; and (4) that there was no 


evidence that the proposed line could be operated profitably or 
even without a loss. 


DELIVERY WITHOUT BILL OF LADING 


On the subject of delivery without surrender of the bill of 
lading rendering the carrier liable for conversion, the National 
Industrial Traffic League has issued a bulletin telling of the 
lower court’s decision as well as that of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan’s ruling in the case of a carload of hardwood flooring 
shipped from Big Rapids, Michigan, to Brocton, Massachusetts. 
The circuit court declared in favor of the plaintitff and the 
Supreme Court affirmed the ruling and the award of $2,890.42 
judgment for the plaintiff. 

The car was shipped via the Pere Marquette and connecting 
line to Brockton where the carrier was ordered to notify the 
Taunton Lumber Company. The car was transferred to the 
siding of the Taunton Lumber Company without surrender of the 
bill of lading. The foreman of the lumber company had some 
of the lumber unloaded and then later returned to the car, but 
no notice of rejection was given the plaintiffs. It remained on 
the siding until, the draft not having been paid, the plaintiff's 
agent was sent to investigate. He found the car with the doors 


open and part of the lumber damaged by rain. The State Supreme 
Court said: 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. | s Pool Car Distribution 


Railroad Sidings—Motor Truck Delivery—Freight Bills Audited 


Mutual Transportation Co., Ine. 


Main Office: 121-123 North Front Street 
We solicit your inquiries on L. C. L.—S. C. ank P. C. Shipments 
STORE DOOR DELIVERIES - 
Members Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


~ eae = 


PANAMA MAILS.S. CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Scheduled sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 

To —HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
From San Francisco From Los Angeles 









MEMBERS AWA. O.W.A. 


| — =) 4 


SERV/CeE 


see ecesesece 


bcbaeneperedeee October 15 October 17 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, 
Champerico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, 
La Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur and 
Balboa and Cristobal (Panama). 
Trans Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports. 


OFFICES 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 606 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 













BUILOS BETTER BUSINESS 


MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 



















GEOGRAPHICALLY : WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 
LOCATED TO RENDER ‘ 
DISTRIBUTORS ~ Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE “SSS y= 2 neces New York Central Siding—Free Switching—Pool Car 
AND FORWARDING SS > s ™ Distribution—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued. 
SERVICE I Members: American Warehousemen’s Ass’n 





CHICAGO 


EM.MERIDITH CO. 
‘DiaTRIBUTORS 

R 72 Mase. cars loaded 

every 24 hours for shipment 

over 16 different routes.~ 


R.R.SIDING — SHORT HAUL TO ALL DEPOTS 









10S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


Trucking — Distributing 
Forwarding 


_|TRUCKING LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
|| COMPANY CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


§24 Eighth St. DETROIT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 
DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


The Blanchard-Heid 


INDEX TO I. C. C. REPORTS 


With Supplement No.1 


Includes Cases in Volumes 1 to 96, inclusive 
(Except Finance and Valuation) 








Leading railroad counsel and shippers representatives have it— 
YOU NEED IT to save time and annoyance 


For sample pages and full information, address distributors 


CAPITAL TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


Transportation Building Washington, D. C. 





HENRY 
= Cc 
By £9 


Pci... Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., Indianapolis 


Sh me ae 
Orders Filled and Enroute the Day Received. No Trap Car Delays. 
We Operate Our Own Truck Equipment. 


Merchandise Storage — Quick Shipments — Distribution Cars 
“‘Coburn Service for Efficiency’’ 


KENT STORAGE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS ~ LANSING ~ BATTLE CREEK 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE—POOL CARS—DISTRIBUTION 
EIGHT WAREHOUSES—300,000 SQUARE FEET 
Located in Michigan’s Jobbing Centers. Main Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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On the question of delivery the controlling facts in this case 
were that the carrier placed the car of lumber on a private siding 
owned and exclusively used by the Taunton Lumber Company, 
that this siding was the usual and customary place where ship- 
ments were delivered to the lumber company, that the railroad 
company relinquished all dominion over the shipment, and placed 
it in the possession and in the exclusive control of the lumber 
company, and that while in possession of the lumber company the 
shipment was injured. This constituted a complete delivery of 
the car of lumber to the Taunton Lumber Company, and con- 
sequently a conversion of the plaintiff’s property. : 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SERVICE 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company announces the 
following sailings in addition to its regular five-daily sailings: 
S. S. Nebraskan, from Baltimore, Aug. 30, from Charleston, Sept. 
2; S. S. Arizonan, from Baltimore, Sept. 23, from Charleston, 
Sept. 26; S. S. Hawaiian, from Baltimore, Oct. 18, from Charles- 
ton, Oct. 21, for Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 


~ 





Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. , . 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may ay ay! to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Weights—Rate on Articles in Packages to Be Assessed on 


Weight of Package as Well as Contents Unless Otherwise 
Provided by Tariff 


Canada.—Qyestion: Kindly advise me which of the follow- 
ing interpretations, if either, is correct in reference to item 4870, 
B. T. Jones’ Tariff 130-P, I. C. C. 1594. 

This item reads that the five roads mentioned will charge 
the gross weight, including the weight of the boxes, on tinplate 
moving from C. F. A. to Canadian territory. Are we to presume 
that the roads which are not mentioned are to charge on the 
net weight, i. e., weight of tinplate exclusive of the boxes, or 
does this item mean that the five roads which are mentioned 
decline to participate in a weight agreement and will only trans- 
port the material at the actual gross weight? 


Answer: Unless there is a legally published tariff provision 
to the contrary, the applicable rate on an article when packed 
in a bax, barrel, crate or other container is to be assessed upon 
both the weight of the container and the contents thereof and 
not only upon the weight of the contents. Boxes, crates and 
similar packing materials constitute integral parts of the ship- 
ments they inclose. Dunnage Allowances, 30 I. C. C. 588 (544). 

Therefore, in the absence of a tariff provision under which 
a commodity is to move at a net weight, that is, a weight which 
does not include the weight of the container, or at an estimated 
weight, the rate would, without a tariff provision, such as item 
4870 of B. T. Jones, I. C. C. 1594, be applied on the weight of 
both the articles and package in which it is shipped. 


Weight agreements have no bearing upon the matter, the 
only effect of a weight agreement being that thereunder the 
shipper’s statement of the actual weight of a shipment is ac- 
cepted in lieu of its ascertainment thereof by the carrier through 
the weighing of the car and its contents and subtracting there- 
from the tare weight of the car. 

We, therefore, are unable to see that any object was accom- 
plished by the publication of this item for account of the car- 
riers named therein, unless under tariffs published by or for 
account of those lines estimated weight would have governed. 
The cancellation of the provisions for estimated weights would 
have, however, been a condition precedent to the application of 
the item, so that so far as we can see the publication of the 
item accomplished no purpose, so far as the determination of 
the applicable rate is concerned. It will be noted that the pro- 
visions of the items are being canceled, Aug. 15, 1925, reference 
being made to tariffs of industria] lines, or their agents, lawfully 


on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission or state com- 
missions for weights. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Classification Rating on 
Peaches 


Arkansas.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 


on the following: 

Consolidated Freight Classification No. 4, on page 186, in 
item 10, provides third class in Western Classification column 
for peaches, prepaid; in packages named, carload, minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds. 


Note 1, referred to under the general heading, “Fruit, Fresh,” 
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does not apply, as shipments under consideration originate at 
Arkansas points. 

Carriers allege that the packages, referred to in this ite 
must comply with all of the specifications, as set forth in Not, 
7 (with particular reference to two metal hooks being placeg 
at right angles to handles, etc.), as shown on page 187, which 
under the subheading of “Cover,” require that two metal hooks 
must be placed at right angles to handles, attached by the hook 
ends to top rim and the other end bent over and securely drive, 
in top slates; and that, if such packages fail to comply with this 
requirement with reference to two metal hooks, the rate wij, 
therefore, be increased as per section 3, paragraphs F, G and 4 
of rule 5 of the classification. 

Shipper alleges that the words “in packages named” refey 
to the preceding description, reading as follows: 

“In standard bushel baskets, see Note 7, page 187, OR ip 
baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops,” and that this descrip. 
tion provides ratings on two types of baskets, the first, “standarg 
bushel baskets,” specifications for which are provided in Note 
7, page 187; and the second “In baskets with solid or slatted 
wooden tops,” even though these latter baskets are bushe 
baskets. 

By referring to items 6, 7 and 8 on this page, covering 
melons, it will be noted that when such commodities are shipped 
in baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops, L. C. L., no ref. 
erence is made in this item to specifications shown in Note 7, 
and it is shipper’s contention that item 10, covering peaches, 
provides for two separate and distinct packages, one a standard 
bushel package, the other, baskets with solid or slatted wooden 
tops, even though these are bushel baskets, also, the same kind 
of baskets as might be used for cantaloupes, muskmelons, or 
melons, N. O. I. B. N. 

To hold otherwise seems to us would be reading into that 
part of item 10, as follows: “Or in baskets with solid or slatted 
wooden tops,” a limitation as to the specification, which is not 
specifically set forth therein, and would be denying any mean- 
ing whatsoever to the word “or.” 

Shipper also alleges that the only definition of a standard 
bushel basket within the meaning of this item is the description 
as set forth in Note 7 on page 187. 

Carriers allege that Note 7 does not necessarily provide the 
only definition for a standard bushel] basket, but that they might 
seek such definition elsewhere than in Note 7. 

The particular shipments under consideration are made in 
bushel baskets that do comply with all of the requirements of 
Note 7, with the exception of that requirement that two metal 
hooks must be placed at right angles to handles, etc., and that 
they are provided with a rating on peaches in such baskets in 
item 10, referred to above, the following wording covering such 
baskets: “Or in baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops.” 

We would very much appreciate an early construction of 
the above. The freight rates covering the shipments under con- 
sideration is the commodity rate shown in SWL Tariff 74-F, 
and such shipments are not moving on class rates. 

Answer:—In our opinion you are correct in your interpreta- 
tion of the application of the rating in the classification in so 
far as the packing requirements thereof govern the rates pub- 
lished in Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 74-F, under the provisions 
of item 10 of that tariff. 

The following compilation shows the wording of the ratings 
on the various items which are carried in the classification on 
pages 185, 186 and 187, under the general heading of fresh fruit, 
so far as the rating in baskets is concerned: 


A 
Peaches—litem 10, page 186. 
Quinces—Item 14, page 186. 
Fresh fruit—N. O. I. B. N., item 1, page 187. 


In standard bushel baskets, see Note 7, page 187, or in baskets 
with solid or slatted wooden tops. 


Apples—Item 11, page 185. 
Cranberries—Item 15, page 185. 
Currants—Item 17, page 185. 


In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops, or in standard 
bushel baskets, see Note 7, page 187 


Grapes—Item 18, page 185. 


In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops, see Note 4, page 
186, or in standard bushel baskets, see Note 7, page 187 


Melons—Item 6, page 186. 
Peas—lItem 12, page 1 


86. 
In baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops. 


Oranges—lItem 9, page 186. i 
In standard bushel baskets, see Note 7, page 187. 


While, so far as the rating in item 11, on page 185 on apples 
is concerned, it might be contended that the reference to Note 
7, page 187, is applicable to baskets with solid or slatted wooden 
tops, as well as standard bushel baskets, the contention could 
obviously not be sustained as to the rating in item 10, page 186, 
on peaches. Therefore, under the plain wording of item 1, 
page 186, we have a rating on peaches when in standard bushel 
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Fortnightly Sailings Via Panama Canal 


From 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles eile San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand and Dutch 
East Indies for trans-shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as cargo offers. 


Monthly Sailings from the Pacific Coast 
to Houston, Mobile and New Orleans 


Through bills of lading issued from Pacific Coast Ports to Mexico, West 
Indies, Central America, South America and Europe. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast Agents, 
430 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 


H. H. KENNEDY, Commercial Agent 
106 Merchants Exchange Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 





md pag gap STOCK within the served, saves one 
six days in deliveries to SOUTHWEST, N TERRITORY 


MERCHANIENE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 


SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


Dallas Transfer ana Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


SECOND UNIT SANTA FE BUILDING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Is Oldest and Largest Transfer and Warehouse Company in 
Southwest. 284,000 Square Feet Warehouse Space. 


Warehouse located in heart of business district, railroad trackage 
in basement, connecting with all railroads entering Dallas. 
Have organization and equipment to handle your distribution in 
satisfactory way to you and your customers. 


Send Us Your Inquiries and Business 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Regularly Maintained WEEKLY Service’ 


Gulf Service 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


SERVING 


THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
SATURDAY 


Intercoastal Service 


TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR, OAKLAND 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
TUESDAY 
Also sailings to other ports as inducement offers 


Claims 
DIRECT loading CAR to SHIP eliminates { Delays 


Lighterage 
Cs acaaaaincta tron stave Bills of Lading Issued 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port N k Ti 1 
Telephone Mulberry 4 — 5 a St, New New York City 
Telephone Rector 0020 


General Agencies: 


Chicage, Cleveland, Dallas, Fert Worth, Los Angeles, Minneapolis 
ae eT ree han Necks San betes Sue Prcade 
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baskets which conform to the requirements of Note 7, page 187, 

of the classification, and a rating on peaches, in baskets with 

solid or slatted wooden tops, which term will include bushel 
baskets, either standard or otherwise. 

The term “baskets with solid or slatted wooden tops” being 
broad enough to include standard bushel baskets conforming 
to the requirements of Note 7, page 187, but not requiring that 
the baskets should so conform, the term “In standard bushel 
baskets, see Note 7, page 187” has, as we see it, no force and 
effect, in so far as the rating in item 10, page 186, on peaches, is 
concerned, the packing requirements as to baskets being in real- 
ity the same as those in item 12, page 186, on pears. 

The carrier’s contention that a definition of the baskets in- 
cluded in item 10, page 186, under the term, “baskets with solid 
or slatted wooden tops” might be sought elsewhere is not sound, 
for, unless this definition be by cross reference made a part of 
item 10, page 186, it can have no effect thereon. 

Attachment of Traffic Balances Due Originating Carrier in Hands 
of Delivering Carrier by Non-Resident of State in Which 
Attachment Suit Is Instituted 
Delaware.—Question: A shipment originates in state A, 

passes through states B, C and D and has destination in state E. 

Shipper is a non-resident of state F, but the lines of the deliver- 

ing carrier touch the states of B, C, D, E and F. Can the ship- 

per sue the originating carrier, by attachment proceedings 
against traffic balances in the hands of the delivering carrier in 
state F, and would the courts of that state, inasmuch as the 
matter is one of interstate jurisdiction, have the right to refuse 
to allow the suit to be prosecuted therin on the grounds that the 

shipment had neither its origin or destination in state F? 

It seems to me that I have somewhere seen a decision, 
ruling or opinion to the effect that a shipper may sue on an 
interstate movement in any court in the land if he can get serv- 
ice; wouldn’t the effect of the case of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., against the carriers, decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, be authority for getting service and suit on 
any carrier in any state, regardless of whether the shipment even 
touched the boundaries of that state, if within that state there 
was a carrier in whose possession there was money (traffic bal- 
ances) belonging to the carrier against whom it was desired to 
sue? Further, wouldn’t money in the hands of the carrier’s 
general offices be considered the same as within the state if 

‘they had a freight office doing business therein? Further, is 
it not a fact that where a carrier has a regularly established 
freight office open for doing business that you can get service on 
that carrier, either for attachment proceedings against traffic 
balances as outlined above or for any other purpose, especially 
where the question is a loss and damage claim suit, by serving 
the writ, etc., on agent or person in charge of that office? 

I would thank you to give us the benefit of as careful and 
searching a report and review of the decisions controlling on 
this point, preferably of federal jurisdiction, as possible and 
would also thank you to advise as to whether or not, if a par- 
ticular question involving interstate transportation has been de- 
cided by any federal court, whether district, appellate or supreme 
or circuit, if that decision isn’t binding on all state courts, re- 
gardless of any decisions that may have been handed down by 
their state courts of appeal or courts of reporting jurisdiction; 
kindly give me your authority in this instance also. 

Answer: Under the holdings of the cases cited in Lefebvre- 
Armistead Co. vs. Southern Pac. Co., 128 S. E. 244, namely, 
Davis vs. Farmers’ Co-op. Equity Co., 262 U. S. 312; A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. vs. Wells, 265 U. S. 101, a suit cannot be maintained in 
the courts of the state of F by a non-resident thereof, in which 
suit it is sought to attach traffic balances due the originating 
carrier of a shipment lost, damaged or delayed in transit. 

In the latter case the court said: 


Wells, a citizen and resident of Colorado, employed by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, was injured in 
performing his duties in Mexico. He sued the company in a state 
court of Texas, but could not make personal service upon it within 
that state. Wells procured from the same court a writ of garnish- 
ment to a Texas railroad company whose line connected with the 
Santa Fe; which had in its possession Santa Fe rolling stock; 
and which owed to it large sums on traffic balances. Thereafter, 
constructive service was made upon the Santa Fe, by Serving one 
of its officers in Kansas and by publication in a Texas newspaper. 
The Santa Fe did not appear in the action, and judgment in the 
sum of $4,000 and costs was entered against it by default. Objec- 
tion by the garnishee to the jurisdiction having been overruled, 
a judgment was entered that Wells recover from it this sum with 
interest and costs, in satisfaction of his judgment against the 
Santa Fe. To enjoin the enforcement of these judgments, suit 
was brought by the Santa Fe in the general court for western 
Texas against Wells, who had meanwhile become a resident o 
that state, and his counsel. The case was heard on agreed facts, 
and a decree dismissing the bill was affirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 285 Fed. 369. It 
is here on writ of certiorari under section 240 of the Judicial 
Code. 261 U. S. 612. 

The rolling stock held by the garnishee was then being used 
in interstate commerce and the amount due on traffic balances 
arose out of transactions in such commerce. These facts did not 
render the property immune from seizure by attachment or gar- 
nishment. Davis vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. Co., 217 U. S. 157. But the writ of garnishment is void be- 
cause of the purpose for which it was invoked. The Santa Fe 
is a Kansas corporation. It had not been admitted to Texas as a 
foreign corporation. It had not consented to be sued there. It 
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did not own or operate any line of railroad within the state, ang 
had no agent there. The Texas statutes concerning garnishment 
were construed and applied in the Wells suit so as to permit a 
citizen and resident of another state to prosecute in Texas a 
cause of action which arose elsewhere against a railroad corpora. 
tion of another state, which is engaged in interstate commerce 
which neither owns nor operates a railroad in Texas, and which 
has not consented to be sued there. For the reasons stated jpn 
Davis vs. Farmers’ Co-operative Co., 262 U. S. 312 (decided since 
the entry of the judgment here under review) such a suit neces. 
sarily and unreasonably burdens interstate commerce; and the 
statute as construed and applied is invalid. 


The American Fruit Growers’ case, to which you refer, 
namely, Missouri, ex rel. St. L. B. & M. R. Co. vs. Taylor, 26¢ 

With respect to the matter of service of process on carriers, 
was a resident of the state of Missouri, in which state the at. 
tachment suit was brought. In this case the court said: 


The claim that the inferior court of Missouri lacked jurisdic. 
*tion of the action of damages is rested on two grounds. One con- 
tention is that the Missouri attachment law, as_construed and 
applied, is void under the_ rule of Davis vs. Farmers’ Co-op, 
Equity Co., 262 U. S. 312, 67 L. Ed. 996, 43 S. Ct. 556, and Atchison, 
T. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Wells, 265 U. S. 101, 68 L_ Ed. —; Adv. Ops, 
p. 532, 44 S. Ct. 469. The facts of this case differ vitally from 
those involved there. Here, the plaintiff consignee is a resident 
of Missouri, that is, has a usual place of business within the 
state; the shipment out of which the cause of action arose was 
of goods deliverable in Missouri; and, for aught that appears, the 
negligence complained of occurred within Missouri. To require 
that, under such circumstances, the foreign carrier shall submit 
to suit which would otherwise be amendable by process of attach- 
meent, does not unreasonably burden interstate commerce. 


With respect to the matter of service of process on carriers, 
we refer you to sections 91, 92 93, 96 and 97 of Vol. 21 Ruling 
Case Law, under the subject of Process. It will be observed 
therefrom that three conditions are necessary to give a court 
jurisdiction in personam over a foreign corporation; First, it 
must appear that the corporation was carrying on its business 
in the state where process was served on its agent; second, that 
the business was transacted or managed by some agent or 
officer appointed by or representing the corporation in such 
state; third, the existence of some local law making such cor- 
poration amendable to suit there is a condition, express or 
implied, of doing business in the State. Connecticut Mut. Life 
Ins. Co. vs. Spratley, 172 U. S. 602; W. J. Armstrong Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. etc R. Co., 151 N. W. 917. 


It will also be observed that whether a corporation is doing 
business in a state so as to be suable therein, or so as to render 
it subject to the service or process, is a federal question, and 
that while a corporation of one state cannot do business in 
another without the consent of the latter, express or implied, 
and a state may impose, as a condition on which a foreign cor- 
poration shall do business within its border, that it accept as 
sufficient the service on such officers or agents as may be pre- 
scribed, this is subject to the qualification that the statutory 
provisions as to the state designating an agent must be reason- 
able, and that the service provided for should be only on such 
agents as may be properly deemed representatives of the foreign 
corporation and that the character of the agency must be such 
as to render it fair, reasonable, and just to imply an authority 
on the part of the agent to receive service, and such that the 
law ought to draw such an inference and to imply such authority. 

The courts have laid down no all embracing rule by which 
it may be determined what constitutes the doing of business by 
a foreign corporation in such manner as to subject it to a given 
jurisdiction. In a general way it may be said that the business 
must be such in character and extent as to warrant the inference 
that the corporation has subjected itself to the jurisdiction and 
laws cf the district in which it is served and in which it is 
bound to appear when a proper agent has been served with 
process, or in other language, which is perhaps more explicit, 
the transaction of business must be such that the corporation 
is for the time being within the state in which it is sued. Green 
vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 205 U. S. 580; St. L. S. W. vs. Alexander, 
227 U. S. 218; International Harvester Co. vs. Kentucky, 234 
U. S. 579; Washington-Virginia R. Co. vs. Real Estate Trust Co., 
238 U. S. 185; W. J. Armstrong Co. vs. N. Y. C., etc., R. Co., 


(Minn.) 151 N. W. 917; Atkinson vs. U. S. Operating Co. (Minn.), 
152 N. W. 410. 


The general rule is that the mere solicitation of business by 
agents. of a foreign corporation is not such “doing business” 
within the state as to subject the foreign corporation to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the state in which the business is 
solicited. Berger vs. Penn. R. Co. (R. I.), 65 Atl. 261. In order 
to have this effect it is said that the agent on whom process is 
served must have had authority not only to solicit business, but 
also to make contracts for the corporation he represents. 
This rule has been repeatedly applied to railroad cor- 
porations, having agencies in a foreign state, where the agent 
has no power to make contracts of any kind, but only the right 
to solicit business to be done entirely out of the state. Green 
vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 205 U. S. 580. These decisions are oD 
the border line, however, the Green case, cited above having 
been called “an extreme case” by the federal Supreme Court 
(International Harvester Co. vs. Kentucky, 234 U. S. 579), and 
the tendency of the courts seems to be toward considering agents 
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Memphis Terminal Corporation, 
1001 Falls Building 
Menphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your letter of March 30th. acknowledging receipt 
of our letter of March 27th. 






Would you be interested in knowing that we are receiving better 
and quicker service from the Memphis Terminal Corp., than render- 
ed us from any of the other 26 warehouses used: by us in the 
United States. 


And, may we further add, we think that we have the pick of the . 
warehouses in the Cities from which we distribute our commodities. 





We believe iu telling our Warehouses when we do not approve of 
the service rendered us and we also believe in telling them when 
it pleases us. 


Most of our correspondence has been with your Mr. Blackburn of 
the Merchandise Department and we would like to extend to hip 
our appreciation of the immediate attention he gives our corres- 
pondence and delivery orders and for the spirit of cooperation 
displayed by him toward us. 






Yours very truly, 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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R. P. Jones, 
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engaged in soliciting business as the representatives of the 
corporation for the purpose of the service of process. W. J. 
Armstrong Co. vs. N. Y. C., etc., R. Co. (Minn.), 151 N. W. 917. 
Thus the rule has been laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court that where there is a continuous course of business in the 
State, by the solicitation of orders which are sent to another 
state, in response to which the subject matter thereof is deliv- 
ered in the state where the order was taken, and payment is 
received thereon by money, notice, or checks, this constitutes 
doing business in such state, rendering the corporation subject 
to the process of its courts. 

As to whether the decisions of the federal courts, other than 
the federal supreme court, are binding upon state courts, we 
locate no decisions directly in point. It seems apparent, how- 
ever, from the variance between the decisions of the state 
courts and those of the courts of the several federal circuits 
in respect to matters in which the state and federal courts have 
concurrent jurisdiction, that the state courts do not consider 
themselves bound by the decisions of the federal courts, other 
than the federal supreme court. However, as to the latter, in 
view ‘of the fact that as to matters which come within the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts, the federal supreme court may 
reverse the decisions of the state courts there is no doubt as to 
the supremacy of the federal supreme court. See the decision 
in Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 
251 U. S. 27, reversing the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi in 116 Miss. 660. 

Demurrage—Unclaimed Shipment—What Constitutes 

Michigan.—Question: We shipped three cars of cement from 
Chelsea, Michigan, to a customer in Detroit, for team track 
delivery on the X Terminal Railway—a switching line which does 
not collect charges for road haul shipments from Consignees. 

The consignee did not take delivery, and before we were 
notified that cars were.unclaimed, $183 demurrage accrued. 

Our contention is that the switching line should have notified 
their connections after five days after cars were placed on team 
track. The carriers contend that freight charges being prepaid 
and original consignee neither refused nor accepted the ship- 
ments they were not bound under the demurrage rules to notify 
shippers. 


Answer: In Republic Coal Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O., 85 
I. C. C. 331, the Commission held that the term “unclaimed” 
implies, in the absence of an actual refusal, the failure of the 
consignee of the shipment to claim or accept it; that the mere 
advice to the carrier that it expects to accept sometime is not 
the equivalent of claiming the shipment, which would contem- 
plate a demand for delivery and a readiness to pay the charges. 

While, in the instant case, there was, as we assume, a 
placement of the car upon the team track after notice of arrival 
had been sent to the consignee, there was, in fact, no delivery 
of the shipment inasmuch as the consignee did not receive the 
goods from the car, the carrier remaining liable as a warehouse- 
man, after the expiration of free time, during the entire period 
for which demurrage charges are claimed. 


Therefore, in our opinion, the principle of the Commission’s 
findings in the Republic Coal Co. case, above referred to, is ap- 
plicable to the instant case, and demurrage charges may not 
lawfully be assessed for the period of time which elapsed be- 
tween the date notice should have been given, under the provi- 
sions of Rule 4 of the National Car Demurrage Rules, and the 
date such notice was actually given to the consignor. In other 
words, it is our opinion that the provisions of Section D-4 of 
Rule 8 of the Uniform Demurrage Rules are applicable, which 
provisions are as follows: 


In case of failure by this railroad to send notice in accordance 
with the provisions of Rule 4, Section E, the consignor shall not 
be held liable for demurrage charges between the date the notice 
should have been sent and the date it was actually sent. 


Liability of Carrier—Damage from Fire Caused by Tornado 

Illinois —Question: An L. C. L. shipment moving from 
Tamms, Ill., to Los Angeles, Calif., on March 16, 1925, was dis- 
turbed by tornado at Murphysboro, later to be destroyed by fire 
caused directly by said tornado. 

Is it your opinion that claimant is entitled to recover 
damages? 

Answer: All the authorities seem to agree that a loss by fire, 
unless it is caused by lightning, does not come within the excep- 
tion of the “act of God” and accordingly is chargeable against the 
common carrier. Hale vs. New Jersey Steam Nav. Co. (Conn.) 
39 Am. Dec. 398; C. & N. W. vs. Sawyer (Ill.), 18 Am. Rep. 613. 
This is on the theory that, no matter how free from blame or 
negligence the carrier may be, or how accidental or inevitable 
the conflagration, the fire must, save in the case of lightning, 
have originated by human means and so cannot be said to be an act 
of Deity. One other exception may be noted, namely, spontaneous 
combustion, although even in such a case it has been intimated 
that if a loss occurred from such a cause negligence in a greater 
or less degree could be implied. Lloyd vs. Haugh & Keenan Stor- 
age & Transfer Co. (Penn.), 72 Atl. 516. The practical value of the 
exception in favor of spontaneous combustion, even though it be 
conceded, may, however, be regarded as negligible, owing to the 
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difficulty of proof, in default of which it will be presumed that 
human means were instrumental in starting the blaze. This rule 
holding a carrier responsible as an insurer in the event of fire 
is alike inflexible and certain, yielding to no hardship. But jg 
some other factor, in itself of such a character as to come within 
the designation “act of God,” can properly be deemed to be the 
proximate, direct and efficient cause of the loss, then it seems 
that the carrier may avoid responsibility although a fire May 
have participated in the actual destruction of the goods. Thus 
where a furious wind blows from the track a car Containing 
goods which are destroyed by fire that immediately follows 
without negligence on the part of the carrier, as the result of 
the overturning of the car in which are burning a lamp and a 
coal fire, it seems that the carrier will not be liable, as in such 
a case the violence of the wind may be deemed to be the cause 
of the loss, the fire following, if not instantaneously, immediately 
thereafter without negligence or any wrongful act of the carrier 
intervening to produce it, being regarded as merely resulting 
and incidental. Blythe vs. D. & R. G. (Colo.), 25 Pac. 702. See 
also Chevalier vs. Straham (Tex.), 47 Am. Dec. 639, wherein 
it was intimated that if a storm should arise and drive a fire 
with resistless fury on cotton in course of transportation when 
placed at a suitable distance therefrom the carriers’ liability 
might perhaps be avoided. 

It has also been held that when a fire from burning woods 
was driven by a tornado into a town, and destroyed a lot of 
freight cars, the loss resulted from an “act of God.” Penna R. 
Co. vs. Fries, 87 Pa. St. 234. 

In Blythe vs. D. & R. G. 25 Pac. 702, the court said: 


By these concessions, two important questions are eliminated, 
and the issues are narrowed, the only questions remaining being: 
First, was “the act of God’ the proximate and direct cause of the 
loss sustained, so as to exonerate the carrier from liability, or was 
it the remote cause, and the fire against which the carrier is 
supposed to be an insurer the proximate and direct cause? 

Second: After the wrecking and overturning of the train by 
the “act of God,” was the carrier guilty of negligence in failing 
to protect and secure the goods in the burning car? * * # 

In insurance Co. vs. Tweed, 7 Wall. 52, the late lamented Mr. 
Justice Miller said: ‘We have cited to us a general review of the 
doctrine of proximate and remote causes, as it has arisen and 
been decided in the courts in a great variety of cases. It would 
be unprofitable labor to enter into an examination of these cases. 
If we could deduce from them the best possible expression of the 
rule, it would remain after all to decide each case largely upon 
the special facts belonging to it, and often upon the very nicest 
discrimination.” * * * 

In Railroad Co. vs. Kellogg, 94 U. S. 475, it is said: “The 
inquiry must therefore always be whether there was any interme- 
diate cause disconnected from the primary fault, and self-operat- 
ing, which produced the injury.” In Insurance Co. vs. Boon, 95 
U. S. 130, it is said: “The proximate cause is the efficient cause; 
the one that necessarily sets the other causes in operation. The 
causes that are merely incidental or instruments of a superior 
or controlling agency are not the proximate causes and the re- 
sponsible ones, though they may be nearer in time to the result. 
It is only when the causes are independent of each other that the 
nearest is, of course, to be charred with the disaster.” ; 

Leaving out of consideration, as we must, by concession of 
counsel, all question of negligence in regard to the burning fire 
in the stove, a lighted kerosene lamp, and regarding each of them 
as securely protected against damage as prudence would require, 
and applying the rules above laid down, it becomes apparent that 
the overturning and wrecking of the car by the violence of the wind 
was the proximate, direct and efficient cause of the loss, and the 
fire following, if not instantaneously, immediately after, without 
negligence or any wrongful act of the carrier intervening to pro- 
duce it, must be regarded as resulting and incidental. It is ably 
contented in argument, and many supposed authorities in support 
of the position are cited, that the negligence of the carrier in 
failing to use proper exertion to save the contents of the car, 
after it was overturned, rendered the defendant liable for the loss. 
If, by proper diligence and attention the goods could have been 
rescued, a failure to secure them would have fixed the liability 
of the carrier. There can be no doubt of the correctness of this 
conclusion. The question, what was the proximate cause of the 
loss, and of negligence, were questions of fact to be determined 
by the jury, from the evidence, under proper instructions from the 
court. 

The jury found as a fact that the “act of God” was the prox- 

imate cause, and also found as a fact that there was no negligence 
viewed in the light of all the evidence, and of attendant circum: 
stances, the finding of the jury was fully warranted. * 
The facts of the instant case, in so far as they determine whether 
the tornado was the proximate cause of the damage and whether 
there was negligence on the part of the carrier, in the absence mi 
which the damage caused by the fire would not have occurred, woul 
necessarily determine the matter of the carriers’ liability, in be 
event that the principle of the cases above cited were hel 
to govern. 


Routing and Misrouting—Joint Rate Versus Combination Rate 
Indiana.—Question: We ask that you quote us citation cover 
ing the following question: 


Where you have a through rate from point of origin to des- 
tination, and a routing is provided for in the tariff carrying the 
rate, we understand that shipments so governed should move 2 
accordance with the routing instructions as mentioned in the 
tariff publishing the through rate. However, supposing the 
shipper should route shipment via a route not mentioned in the 
tariff in which case the combination of locals and using Agent 
Jones’ Combination Tariff 228 I. C. C.—U. S.-1, which produces 
a cheaper rate than the through rate; in other words, would the 
shipper be guilty of evading the through rate? ‘ 

As I understand it, a shipment routed by the shipper — 
moving in connection with the route provided for in the tari 
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publishing the rate would undoubtedly be governed by the 
combination of rates applicable via the route of movement, irre- 
spective whether or not it produces a higher rate than the 
through published rate in connection with the routing provided 
for in the tariff. ° 

Answer: In Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. vs. L. & N., 
40 I. C. C. 146, the Commission held that where a shipment is 
delivered to the carrier without routing instructions, and is 
forwarded over a route taking a through rate higher than a 
combination rate in force via another available route, the carrier 
is guilty of misrouting. 

It follows from the holding in this case that where there 
is an available route over which the published through tariff 
rate is not applicable, and via which a combination rate is 
cheaper than the published through tariff rate applicable via the 
route or routes specified in the tariff, the combination rate is 
the applicable rate where the shipper specifically routes his 
shipments via the route over which the combination rate applies. 
Damage—Measure of—Shipments Moving Through United States 

from Mexico to Canada 

Canada.—Question: We understand that loss and damage 
claims on shipments between United States points and from 
United States points to Canada, are payable on the basis of the 
delivered value, or selling price. 

However, would be glad to know the basis for settlement 
of claims from points in Mexico to points in Canada passing 
through the United States, all rail and rated under Gomph’s 
Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau’s tariff 14 C.-I. C. C. 564. Must the 
consignee accept the value at the shipping point, plus freight 
and duty paid, etc., or are they entitled to settlement on the 
basis of the value of the car delivered in Canada,—seeing that 
they purchaseé,transportation and did not receive proper 
transportation. 

Answer: Where a shipment via an all-rail route from a point 
in Mexico through the United States to a destination in Canada, 
it would seem that the general rule that the law of the country 
in which the contract of shipment was entered into would gov- 
ern in the determination of the measure of damages to the 
shipment. See, however, with respect to this question, our 
answer to Canada, on page 1272 of the May 26, 1923, Traffic 
World, under the caption “Application of Cummins Amendment 
to Shipment Moving from Canadian points to points in the 
United States.” 


Limitations—Retroactive Effect of Paragraph 3 of Section 16 
of the Act 

Georgia.—Question: Amended Section 16, Interstate Com- 
merce Act, June 7, 1924, paragraph A, extended the time for a 
cause of action from two years to three years, and paragraph 
H revived items which had been barred by the two year limi- 
tation, provided the items were registered with the Commission 
prior to December 7, 1924. 

It has occurred to me that the United States Supreme Court 
decision in William Danzer & Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
Company, would also govern and therefore the amended Section 
16 of the Interstate Commerce Act will also be considered uncon- 
stitutional, that is, the portion in paragraph H. 


If this is correct, would not all causes of action against the 
carriers be barred in two years on shipments delivered prior to 
June 7, 1924, as they would be governed by the act prior to the 
amendment. 

Would paragraph C be only applicable on shipments deliv- 
ered after the amendment of June 7, 1924, if so, the period of 
six months for registering claims which have been declined by 
the carriers because of the expiration of the three years will 
only begin June 7, 1927. 

Answer: With respect to this matter we refer you to the 


Commission’s Conference Ruling of August 5, 1925, which reads 
as follows; 


Upon inquiries as to the effect of the decision rendered on 
June 8, 1925, by the Supreme Court of the United States in Wm. 
Danzer & Co., Inc., vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co.; The Com- 
mission construes that decision, considered in connection with the 
decision in Kansas City Sou Ry. vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133 (see Conf. 
Ruling of February 23, 1924), as prohibiting common carriers sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act from paying straight over- 
charge claims which were barred by statute at or prior to the 
amendment of June 7, 1924, to paragraph (3) of section 16 of 
said act, and as prohibiting the Commission from awarding rep- 


aration on any claims which was barred by statute at or prior to 
the date of that amendment, 


Damages—Measure of Where Part of Released Value Shipment 

Is Lost or Damaged 

Georgia.—Question: A shipment is made under released 
valuation and some of the articles in the shipment badly dam- 
aged. But based on released valuation on the amount of weight 
the articles being very light, does not any where near cover the 
loss shipper had on this consignment. 

Is there any law which will enable carriers to make settle- 
ment on basis of the weight of the entire shipment at 10 cents 
per pound under which valuation the shipment was made? 

For instance, the entire shipment weighed 980 pounds; based 
on 10 cents valuation would bring the shipper $98, whereas, based 
on 10 cents per pound on the damaged articles would only run 
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around about $34, as the damaged articles only weighed about 
340 pounds. 


Is not shipper entitled to maximum weight being used as 
the basis of settlement when his damage amounts to that much? 

Answer: With respect to this question see our answers to 
“New York,” on page 582 of the February 28, 1925, Traffic Worl 
and “Nebraska,” on page 1084 of November 3, 1923, Traffic World. 

The case of Stratton vs. C. M. & St. P., 168 N. W. 757, from 
which we are quoting below suggests a method for determining 
the amount of the carrier’s liability for loss of or damage to part 
of a shipment when the shipment is heterogeneous and not 
homogeneous as in the Leslie case referred to in our answers 
above mentioned. In the Stratton case the court said: 


Plaintiff seeks to recover damage which she claims to haye 
suffered through the negligence of defendant and its connecting 
company in the shipment of a carload lot of household goods. She 
alleged that certain of said goods were never returned to her 
others were damaged and returned in a damaged condition, ang 
still others were damaged, and, at her expense, repaired. Verdict 
and judgment were for plaintiff. From such judgment and an 
order denying a new trial, defendant appeals. 

The shipment was made under a contract containing a limita- 
tion clause under which, as a basis for fixing the rate at which 
such goods should be shipped and as a consideration for a lower 
rate than that which would have been imposed had no limit of 
valuation been fixed by the owner, the said plaintiff fixed the 
value of such goods at not to exceed $10 per hundredweight, 
The shipment was a carload shipment and at carload rates; the 
charges being fixed on the basis of a minimum load of 20,000 
pounds. There was evidence to the effect that, if these goods had 
not been shipped at carload rates, the rate would have been 
93 cents per hundredweight. 

Defendants sought an instruction to the effect that each article 
must be considered by itself and the damage fixed upon each 
separate article upon the basis that the value of such article 
did not exceed $10 per hundredweight. Consistent with such re- 
quested instruction, it is contended by defendant that, before plain- 
tiff could recover upon any article in said carload shipment, it 
was incumbent upon her to establish the weight of such article. It 
needs no reflection to see that such a rule would be absolutely 
impracticable and unreasonable. In order to meet such a require- 
ment, it would be necessary for a party intending to ship house- 
hold goods to weigh every knife, chair, sofa, piano, feather bed, 
stove, etc., and to make and keep an itemized list of all said 
articles in order to be prepared to make proof in case he suffered 
loss through the negligence of the shipper, as otherwise the neces- 
sary proof could not be forthcoming as to at least the great 
majority of articles that would go to make up such a shipment. 
Both parties have cited decisions in cases where the articles 
shipped were of homogeneous nature, in two cases the shipments 
being of metal ingots, all ingots in each shipment being of the 
same metal and, so far as appears, alike in their percentage of 
parity. It is readily to be seen that, where the goods shipped 
are thus homogeneous, the damage can be based upon the weight 
of the particular part lost or injured as the valuation of each 
pound of the shipment is the same, and can in no case exceed the 
true value or the agreed limited value. But an entirely different 
situation is presented where the goods are heterogeneous in 
their kind. From what is said above, it is apparent that it is the 
defendant’s theory that, by the limitation clause in this contract, 
it was agreed that no article was of a greater value than $10 per 
hundredweight. Such is not the agreement. Under this contract 
it was merely agreed that this carload of household goods was 
of an average value of not in excess of $10 per hundredweight. 
It must, from the very necessity of things, have been understood 
that, if the average value of this carload of heterogeneous goods 
was not in excess of $10 per hundredweight, yet many articles 
would be of a value far in excess of such value and other articles 
below such average. The question then is: What rule or method 
can be prescribed under which damages to such lot of goods 
can be determined which rule will in all cases reach absolute 
justice—a rule or method that will apply both in cases of a total 
loss or destruction of the whole or a part of the goods and in 
case of mere injury to such goods? 

As above noted, there was evidence that the actual weight of 
these goods was 16,000 pounds. The trial court assumed that the 
parties agreed upon 20,000 pounds as their “minimum” weight. 
Such assumption was wrong. 20,000 pounds is the basis upon 
which defendant fixed the freight. charges provided the weight 
of goods did not exceed 20,000 pounds. It in no manner amounts 
to a binding agreement that these goods actually weighed 20,000 
pounds, but their actual weight, as well as their actual value, 
was a matter open to proof. There was evidence that the actual 
value of these goods was much in excess of $1,600, the value of 
16,000 pounds at $10 per hundredweight. For the purpose of illus- 
tration, let it be assumed that the weight of this carload of goods 
was 16,000 pounds, and that the actual value of the same was 
$3,200 or $20 per hundredweight. Supposing that, through destruc- 
tion or injury, there had been a 5&0 per cent loss, or an actual loss 
of $10 per hundredweight on the whole carload. It would have 
been unreasonable for defendant in such case to contend that 
plaintiff could not recover, because forsooth, defendant returned 
goods which, though damaged and partly lost, yet equaled in 
value the $1,600 agreed valuation. It would be just as unreason- 
able to contend that plaintiff, while getting a rate based upon @ 
$1,600 valuation, could recover the whole $1,600, the amount of 
injury that these goods actually suffered, and yet receive back 
the $1,600 worth of uninjured goods, when, if the goods had been 
entirely destroyed, she could not have recovered to exceed the 
$1,600. The correct rule and one applicable on all cases where 
there is a limited valuation agreement and where the actual 
value of the goods exceeds such limited value is to base the loss 
upon the limited or agreed valuation of the thing injured, lost, or 
destroyed, adopting as the agreed valuation of each article that 
proportion of its actual value which the agreed valuation of the 
whole shipment bears to the actual value of such shipment. Even 
where a carload of freight has not been weighed, at least a fairly 
accurate estimate of its weight can be arrived at, and this when 
it would be impossible to prove the weight of each and every 
article therein. Thus, with the evidence showing this carload 
of goods to weigh 16,000 pounds, its agreed limited value was 
$1,600. If the evidence showed the actual value to be $3,200, then 
the value to be placed on each article as a basis for determining 
damages would be one-half of its actual value. Suppose that this 
carload of goods weighed 16,000 pounds, and was. actually worth 
$3,200, and that, of these 16,000 pounds of goods, there were 6,000 
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pounds that were worth $2,400, the other 10,000 pounds being 
worth but $800. If the goods of cheaper value were totally 
destroyed, and the other goods uninjured, it certainly would be 
unreasonable to, and no court would, allow the plaintiff to recover 
$1,000 for the 10,000 pounds of goods worth only $800. If it 
were the 6,000 pounds of the greater value that was destroyed, 
it would be just as unreasonable to restrict the recovery accord- 
ing to the defendant’s theory so that plaintiff could recover only 
$600, or but one-fourth of its real value. It will be seen that 
the effect of allowing but 10 per hundredweight on the more 
valuable goods and limiting her recovery to not to exceed the 
actual value of the other goods would be, in case of the destruc- 
tion of the whole carload of goods, to limit her recovery to $1,400, 
or $200 less than the agreed limited value of the whole shipment. 
While under the rule we announce the recovery on the 6,000 
pounds of more valuable goods would be one-half of $2,400, $1,200, 
and on the 10,000 pounds of less valuable goods one-half of $800, 
or $400, a total of $1,600. If the actual value of a shipment is 
twice the agreed limited value, and a silver spoon worth $1 is lost, 
the recovery therefor would be 50 cents; if a feather bed worth 
$10 is lost, the recovery therefor should be $5; if a chair worth 
$8 is injured, reducing its value $4, the recovery should be $2. 

Complaint is made that the court, by its instructions, allowed 
a double recovery as to certain of the goods, to wit, a recovery 
for the amount paid for the repairing of such goods as well as 
a recovery based upon the weight of such goods. It is not clear 
to us that the instructions are subject to such construction; but, 
if so, it can clearly be avoided upon the new trial. 

The judgment and order appealed from are reversed. 


Freight Shipped Subject or Not Subject to Uniform Bill of Lading 

Conditions 

Georgia.—Question: Will you please advise regarding the 
classification, when shipped carrier’s risk and owner’s risk. 

When shipped owner’s risk, are the carrier’s responsible for 
the loss and damage to the consignee; and if so, to what extent? 

Answer: On pages 679, 680 and 681 of its opinion in Docket 
4844, 52 I. C. C. 671, the Commission shows the distinction be- 
tween the liability of the carrier when goods are carried sub- 
ject to all of the terms and conditions of the Uniform bill of 
lading and its liability when the shipper elects not to accept 
all of the terms and conditions thereof. 

Strictly speaking, goods delivered to a carrier for trans- 
portation are never carrier at owner’s risk. 

However, the carrier’s liability is restricted to a certain 
extent under the terms and conditions of the Uniform bill of 
lading and this is the basis for the option which is offered the 
shipper under the provisions of Rule 1 of the Consolidated Clas- 
sification to ship his goods at rates which apply when the goods 
are carried subject to the terms and conditions of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading or at the rates which apply when the carrier’s 
liability is limited only as provided by common law and by the 
laws of the United States and of the several states in so far 
as they apply. 

Provisions of the Uniform Bill of Lading which are modifi- 


cations of the common-law liability of the carrier are those con- 
tained in Section 4. 


Payment of Freight Charges—Burden of Proof on Shipper 

North Carolina.—Question: In April, 1919, a prepaid ship- 
ment was made from North Carolina to Norfolk, Virginia, in- 
tended for a Government Commissary Store at Sewall’s Point, 
a suburb of Norfolk. The shipment on arrival at Norfolk over 
line A was turned over to a dray who delivered it to line B 
at Sewall’s Point, and a correction issued increasing the prepay 
from $38.93 to $58.59, to cover Norfolk drayage, and haul of 
line B. 

In July, 1925, this correction was presented to shippers and 
payment asked of $20.02. The local agency records at shipping 
point are destroyed. They cannot say whether correction was 
previously presented and paid or not. The shippers freight 
records prior to 1920 are destroyed—shipper thinks the correc- 
tion may have been presented and paid in the year 1919, as it 
should have been if correct. He has a recollection of some such 
bills having been paid. 

The correction now comes up in 1925 from auditor’s office 
of Line A as a discrepancy between prepaid waybill as reported 
by forwarding agent and as changed by Norfolk agent; for- 
warding agent is asked whether he made subsequent collection 
but cannot say as his records are destroyed; shipper cannot say 
for same reason. 

The question is, whether collection after six years is barred 
unless previous payment is shown, shipment having moved dur- 
ing federal control. 

Answer: When one party presents to another a bill for goods 
or services the burden is upon the party to whom the bill is 
presented, if it be proved that the goods were delivered or serv- 
ices rendered, to prove payment thereof. : 

The fact of payment may be proved as any other fact, by 
inferential or circumstantial evidence, subject to the general 
rules of evidence as to relevancy and materiality. Furthermore, 
there are certain presumptions which, when the circumstances 
which permit of their application to a case are present, are of 
assistance to the debtor in meeting this burden of proof. 

For a discussion of the law which applies to a matter of 
this kind we refer you to Volume 22 of the American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law, under the subject of “Payment.” 

However, notwithstanding the fact that in addition to the 
general statutes of limitation of the several states there exists at 
common-law or by statute, after the lapse of twenty years at 
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common-law and a lesser time under statutes of certain States, 
a presumption that the indebtedness has been paid which is cop. 
trolling in the absence of evidence to rebut it, in view of the 
holding in the Du Pont case, 264 U.S. 56, that an action by the 
Director General upon a liability arising out of federal contro} 
is an action on behalf of the United States in its governmentaj 
capacity and is, therefore, subject to no time limitation, in the 
absence of congressional enactment clearly imposing it, and 
which the court holds has not been imposed by congress, it 
seems certain that an action by the Director General for the 


amount of the alleged undercharge may be maintained at the 
present time. 





Digest of New Complaints 


16462, Sub. No. 2. Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange et al., Macon, 
Ga., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 

Alleges violations of Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the act on fresh 
peaches in baskets or crates, C. L., from points in the states of 
Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, northern and western 
points, Mississippi Valley territory, Gulf ports, eastern and Vir- 
ginia cities, interior Eastern points, Canadian and Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh territory and Southeastern points. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

16845, Sub. No. 3. Gulf States Portland Cement Company, Demopolis, 
Ala., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on portland 
cement from Spocari, Ala., to destinations in Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana. Asks cease and desist order, just, reasonable and non-dis- 
ey rates and establishment of through routes and joint 
rates. 

17132, Sub. No. 1. Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange et al., Macon, 
Ga., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 

Alleges violations of Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the act in con- 
nection with icing charges on shipments of peaches from Tennes- 
see, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia to Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, northern and western points, 
Mississippi Valley territory, Gulf ports, eastern and Virginia cities, 
interior eastern points, Canadian and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory 
and southeastern points. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
— rates, charges and practices for the future, and repa- 
ra 3 


tion 
17188, Sub. No. 3. Chicago Fire Brick Co. vs. Chicago & North West- 
ern, Chicago, Ill. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on sand and gravel from points in Wisconsin and 
Illinois to points in the outer zone of the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, the undue preference being in favor of the inner zone. Asks 
for ——s non-prejudicial and non-preferential rates and rep- 
aration. 


=, sg, wewest S. Smith Company, San Francisco, Cal., vs. Santa 
e et al. . 

Unjust and illegal rate, in violation of Sections 1 and 6 of the 
act on shipment consisting of one Austin backfiller (scraper) and 
one Elgin motor street sweeper, from Elgin, Ill., to Bakersfield, 
Cal. Asks reparation. 

17228. May & Company, New York City, vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 

Alleges violation of Sections 1 and 4 of the act on shipment of 
fiber chairs from Columbia, S. C., to New York City, N. Y. Asks 
reparation. 

17229. Anthony Produce Company et al., Anthony, Kan., vs. Boston & 
Albany R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates and charges on 
cranberries from producing points in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin to Hutchinson, Wichita and Anthony, Kan. Asks 
cease and desist order, just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates for the future, and reparation. 

17230. Sames, Moore & Company et al., Laredo, Tex., vs. Houston & 
Texas Central R. R. et al. é : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on (a) bananas in straight C. L., 
min. wt. 20,000 Ibs.; (b) cocoanuts in straight or mixed C. L. with 
bananas, min. wt. 24,000 Ibs.; (c) lemons in straight or mixed C. 
L. with cocoanuts, min. wt. 24,000 lbs.; and (d) bananas, lemons and 
oranges in mixed C. L., min. wt. 24,000 Ibs., from New Orleans, 
La., and Galveston, Tex. (on interstate or import shipments) to 


stations in Texas. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates, and reparation. 


17230, Sub. No. 1. Texas Produce Company vs. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio et al., Dallas, Tex. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on bananas and cocoa- 
nuts imported through New Orleans and Galveston to Dallas and 
Denison, Tex. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

17232. Federated Metals Corporation, New York City, vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on scrap brass 
and_brass ingots, C. L., from points on N. Y. N. H. & H. R.R. 
in Connecticut, to Baltimore, Md. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

17233. Stauffer Chemical Company of Texas, Houston, Tex., vs. Hous- 
ton & Brazos Valley Ry. et al. t 

Alleges violation of Sections 1 and 4 of the act on shipments o 

crude ground sulphur from Freeport, Tex., to Ohio points. Asks 


reparation. ‘ B 
17234. The Rocbond Company, Van Wert, Ohio, vs. Pennsylvania ». 


R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on glass dash from Marion, Ind., 
to Harrisburg, Penna. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates, and reparation. . . 

17236. M. H. Gunther & Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga. 

Unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on cotton, baled, from 
Brownsville, Tenn., to Delano, Tenn., by way of Memphis, Tenn. 
and Cartersville, Ga. Asks for reparation. ; : 

17237. The Barrett Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, Chat 
tanooga & St. Louis, New York, N. Y. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of creosote oil, from 
Ensley, Ala., to Metropolis, Ill. Asks for reparation. . h 

17238. H. H. Cary Company vs. Michigan Central et al., Detroit, Mich. 

Alleges refusal of New York Central and Michigan Central — 

the Pennsylvania to enter into reciprocal switching arrangemen 
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while having such arrangements with other railroads is unjustly 

and unreasonably prejudicial against the complainant. Asks for 

an order requiring the establishment of reciprocal switching. 
17239. Morgan Canning Company vs. Oregon Short Line and Utah 
Idaho Central, Salt Lake City. ‘ 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on dried peas from points in 
Idaho to Smithfield, Utah. Asks for rates in lieu of the fifth class 
rates now in effect and reparation. 

17240. Jackson Traffic Bureau, for J. L. Fetterman Lumber Company, 
vs. Illinois Central et al., Jackson, Miss. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on hardwood lumber from points in 
Mississippi to Tennessee. Asks for just, reasonable and lawful 
rates and reparation. 

—_, / E. Decker & Sons, vs. Chicago & North Western, Mason 

y, la. 

Alleges rates in violation of the first and third section on 215 
carloads of hogs received at its plant between Mav 10, 1923, and 
March 31, 1924, from points in South Dakota and North Dakota. 
Asks for rates in accordance with the first and third sections and 
reparation of $3,753. 

17242. Lone Star Gas Co. and Farmers Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., Dallas, Tex. 

Alleges excessive, unjust and unreasonable combinations on pipe 
fittings from Bradford, Pa., to destinations in Oklahoma and 
Texas, which are also in violation of the fourth section. Ask for 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

17243. Mackintosh Mines Co. vs. Eureka-Nevada, and Southern Pa- 
cific, Salt Lake City. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on fuel oil from 
Oleum, Cal to Eureka, Nev., between February and October, 1923. 
Asks for) »>aration. 

17244. Luria .ros. & Co., Inc., vs. The Baltimore & Ohio, Reading, 
Pa., and other points. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial track scale weigh- 
ing charges at Allegheny, Pa. Ask for reasonable charges and 
reparation of $2,470. 

17245. The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio, 
Barnesville, O. 

Alleges violation of the aggregate of intermediates part of the 
fourth section on shipments of steel between points in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, in 1923. Asks for reparation. 

17246. The Santa Fe Water & Light Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., Santa 
Fe., N. Mex. 

Alleges unreasonable and unlawful freight charges on one steam 
condenser with motor and parts from Philadelphia to Santa Fe. 
Asks for reparation. 

17247. Auto Supplies Manufacturing Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., Pueblo, Colo. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential rates on cotton dust cloths from Pueblo to points in Ala- 
bama and Pennsylvania. Asks for just and reasonable rates not 
exceeding second class. 

17248. The Foreign & Domestic Veneer Co., Inc., vs. Louisville & 
Nashville and Pennsylvania, Louisville, Ky. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on mahogany logs from New York 
to Knoxville, Tenn. Asks for reparation. 

17249. R. V. Elledge vs. Director-General, Alabama Great Southern 
et al., Macon, Ga. : 

Alleges unlawful rates in violation of Section 6 on yellow pine 
lumber from Eutaw, Ala., to various destinations north of the 
Ohio River, reconsigned at gateways. Asks for reparation. 

17250. P. J. ynn vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Unjust, unreasonable and otherwise illegal and unlawful rates 
on drill pipe and attachments from Melstone, Mont., to Corsicana, 
Tex. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

17251. The Board of Park Commissioners vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 

St. Paul et al., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Unjust, unreasonable and otherwise unlawful and illegal charges 
on shipments of crushed rock from Dresser Jct., Wis., to Minne- 
apolis. Asks for reasonable rates for the future and reparation. 

17253. Jess D. Hawkins and Earl C. Chitwood vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 

Franklin, Neb. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial rates and charges on 
shipments of live stock from points in western Nebraska and Kan- 
sas to Franklin. Asks for reasonable and no-prejudicial rates not 
in violation of the fourth section, and reparation. 

. 17254. Memphis Furniture Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., Mem- 
phis ,Tenn. 

Alleges a rate of 81 cents imposed on shipments of metallic 
couches, flat, from Chicago to Memphis, is unreasonably, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeds 51.5 
cents. Asks for reparation. 

17255. West Virginia State Road Commission, Charleston, W. Va., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crushed stone from Marble 
Cliff, O., to Cairo, W. Va., between May and September 1, 1924. 
Asks for reparation. 

17256. Chicago Coal Merchants Association, Chicago, Ill., vs. The New 
York Central R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential rates 
on coal from mines in southern Illinois, Evansville, Ind., and west- 
ern Kentucky to Ardmore, Edgewater and Rogers Park, in the 
Chicago switching district. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


SS 


Docket 


items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
Cancel- 


a 





Note, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

* Finance No. 4971—Application of St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. for authority 
to acquire control of Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern R. R. Co. by 
purchase of capital stock, and to lease the railroad of that com- 
pany. 

August 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

* Finance No. 4701—Application of Hartland R. R. Co. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authorizing the acquisition 
and operation of a line of road in Clay County, West Virginia. 

August 26—Omaha, Neb.—Commissioner Lewis: 


* 1. & S. No. 2464—Combination rule on stone between southern and 
western points. 
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17258. The Hanna Furnace Company, Cleveland, O., vs. Ann 
et al’ Relatively unjust and unreasonable switching charges on 
pig iron in Detroit as compared with those at Toledo. Asks for 
just and reasonable charges. 

17261. Tallulah Cotton Oil Co., J. V. Wright, lessee, Jackson, Migs 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. et al. ” 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed, from points jp 
Louisiana and Arkansas to Jackson and Newton, Miss. Asks fo, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

17262. - Nooney Company, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and preferen. 
tial rates on potatoes from points in Virginia to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. F 

17263. Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphysboro, IIl., vs. Mobile 
& Ohio et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on paving brick from Murphys. 
boro to Hickman, Ky. Asks for reparation. 

17264. P. A. Hulett & Sons, Meridian, Miss., vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. 

Unfair and_unreasonable rates on iron beds from Kenosha, Wigs 
to Meridian, Miss. Asks for reparation. ™ 

17265. Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., et al., vs. Big Fork ¢ 
International Falls et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pre. 
judicial rates on flaxseed, wheat and corn from Fargo to Duluth 
Superior, Sioux City and other points. Asks for reasonable rates 

17266. National Tinsel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 

Against the first class rate on tinsel wire from New Yor 
Brooklyn and Weehawken to Manitowoc, Wis., as unreasonable 
and in violation of section 6. Asks for second class rating and 
reparation. 

17267. Asbestos, Wood & Shingle Co., New York, N. Y., et al. vs, 
Boston & Maine et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref. 
erential rates on asbestos fibre from Danville, Quebec, to Nashua, 
N. H. Asks reparation. E 

17268. Bernstein-Nehmen & Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable slatting charge on carload shipments 
of watermelons moving from points in Texas to St. Louis, Mo, 
during July and August, 1923. Asks reparation. 

Fla., vs. Atlantic 


17269. Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, 
Coast Line et al. 

Unlawful and unjustly discriminatory switching charges as. 
sessed at Jacksonville, Fla., by the Atlantic Coast Line and Sea. 
board Air Line on traffic originating or destined to points or 
industries on the Municipal Docks & Terminals and St. Johns 
River Terminal Co. Asks for just and reasonable practices. 

17271. John Deere Plow Co., Omaha, Nebr., vs. Director-General of 
Railroads. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful rate charged on car of steel 

frame pitless farm scales from Pleasant Hill, Mo., to Logan, Ia, 


stopped in transit for partial unloading at Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Asks reparation. 


17272. The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on silica sand from Utica, 
Ottawa and other points in Illinois to Ivorydale and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Asks for future reasonable rates and reparation. 

17273. State Highway Department of Georgia vs. Western Railway of 
Alabama et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on gravel from Rice, Ala., to 
Lake Park, Ga., in June and July, 1923. Asks reparation. 

17274. Como Chemical Company, Kokomo, Ind., vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
sulphate of alumina from Kokomo, Ind., to points in Wisconsin. 

Asks for future reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

17275. Mine Lumber Co. vs. Dansville & Mount Morris R. R. et al. 

Unlawful charges on car of lumber from Cravens, La., to Gales- 
burg, Ill., and reconsigned to Dansville, N. Y. Asks reparation. 

17276. E. H. Kingman Company, Boston, Mass., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 

Excessive charges and damages on car of peppers shipped from 
Fort Myers, Fla., to Boston, Mass., on Nov. 12, 1924. Asks for 
reparation. 

17277. John M. Desch, San Francisco, Calif., vs. Northern Pacific 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful charges on less than car- 
load shipments of household goods, from Bozeman, Mont., to 
Alameda, Calif. Asks reparation. 

17278. Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, Texas, vs. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas R. R. Co of Texas et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, and unjustly discriminatory rates charged 
on carload shipments of lard substitute from Dallas, Tex., to 
Wichita, Kan. Asks for future reasonable rates and reparation. 

17281. E. I. du Pont de Nemous & Company vs. Pennsylvania. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates charged 
on carload shipments of sulphate of potash, in bags, from Balti- 
more, Md., to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks for future reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 
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* 1. & S. No. 2464 (1st Supplemental Order)—Combination Rule o 
stone between southern and western points. 


August 27—St. Joseph, Mo.—Commissioner Lewis: 

* —— Brothers Fruit Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee 
et al. 

September 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: the 

* Val, Dkt. No. 394—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Franklin & Abbeville Ry. Co. 

September 1—Chicago, Il1l.—Examiner Sharp: Fi 

* 1, and S. No. 2445—Coal from Erie, Pa., and Brocton, Buffalo am 
Buffalo Jct., N. Y., to Sparland, Ill. 


September 1—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Johnson: 

* 1. and S. No. 2439—Routing traffic via Lynchburg or Orange, 
to Virginia points. 

September 1—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Hall: 

+ 16840—Roth Tobacco Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
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September i—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Armes: 

'17096—William F. Allen & Co. et al. vs. B. C. & A. Ry. et al. 

* 17095—Wm. F. Allen & Company et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

September 1, 1925—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 

Finance No. 3927—Excess income of the Shreveport, Houston & 

Gulf Railroad Company. 

September 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 4942—Application of Wabash Ry. Co. for authority to 
— control of the Ann Arbor R. R. Co. by purchase of capital 
stock, 


September 2—Montgomery, Ala. 
6295—Fertilizers and fertilizer materials between Southern points. 
16335—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within the State 
of South Carolina. : 
16336—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within the State 
of Alabama. 
16484—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within the State 
of Georgia. (Further hearing.) 
September 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Sharp: 
* |, and S. No. 2457—Salt from Ohio to points in W. T. L. territory. 
September 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
Val. Dkt. No. 382—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. 
September 3—Texarkana, Ark.—Examiner Hall: 
17025—Smitherman & McDonald, Inc., et al. vs. Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co. et al. 
September 3—Bluefield, W. Va.—Examiner Cummings: 
17028—Traffic Bureau, Bluefield, W. Va., vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
September 3—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Johnson: 
16566—Corporation Commission of N. C. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
(Portions of Fourth Section Applications 1478, 1561 and 1548.) 
September 3—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Lewis: 
Finance No. 3672—Excess Income of the Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Railway Company. 
September 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
* 12672—Barber Asphalt Paving Company vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
(further hearing). 
September 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Sharp: 
* |. and S. No. 2444—Cheese from Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin to 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Sept. 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
15279—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Wabash Ry. 
September 5—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Hall: 
* 16965—The Texas Company vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
September 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
7012—H. B. Wilgus et al. vs. Penn. R. R. et al. 
17013—The Viscose Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Sharp: 
* 14472—Dolese Brothers Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
hearing.) . 
September 8—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Cummings: 
* 17121—The West Virginia Rail Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


(Further 





September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Chairman Aitchison: 
17000—-Rate structure investigation. 

Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District. 

September 8—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Hall: 
16986—Lone Star Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 1, and S. No. 2475—Grain and grain products from Western states 

to Louisiana. 

September 8—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
17074—Swan-Finch Oil Corp. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
17145—Home Metallic Bedstead Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. (The N. y,¢ 

R. R, Co, Lessee) et al 

Sept. 8—Estes Park, Colo.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Money: 
6845 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association 
et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. , 

Portions of Fourth Section Application Nos. 462 et al., filed by 
Agent Leland, in re cement from Chanute, Humboldt, Fredonia, 
Mildred, Iola and Independence, Kans., and Dewey, Okla., to Ark, 
La., Miss. and Memphis, Tenn. 

16988—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & V. Ry., et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Val. Dkt. No. 199—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Greenwich & Johnsonville Ry. Co. 

Val. Dkt. No. 296—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley R. R. Co. and the Cooperstown ¢ 
Susquehanna Valley R. R. 

Val. Dkt. No. 328—In re tentative valuations of the properties of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company et al. 

Val. Dkt. No. 331—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. 

September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 

Finance No. 3756—Excess income of the Gulf & Sabine River Rail. 

road Company. 
September 8—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
17006—The Upson Company vs. The Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Sharp: 

* 10255—J. D. Hollingshead Company vs. Director-General, Adiron- 
dack & St. Lawrence R. R. et al. (hearing upon the supplemental 
complaint). 

September 8—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Johnson: 

* 14752—South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 

September 9—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Johnson: 

* Fourth Section App. No. 12646, filed by Agent J. J. Cottrell, In re 
rates on lumber and lumber articles, C. L., between points in 
North Carolina and Virginia, on one hand, and points in South 
Carolina, on the other. 


September 9—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 

* 16946—J. & G. Lippmann vs, A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 

* 16587—Lever Brother Company vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

* Val. Dkt. No. 465—In re tentative valuation of the property of Ash- 
erton & Gulf Railway Company. 
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Hanks, vs. C. R. I. & P. et al.; case 15295, cattle (mimeo- 
graphed) 


aarp slesiaidiec nee ae Ha ee oes biee bales When siiauieinie- > Sane 10 
Penn Grains & Feed Co. vs. Reading et al.; case 16287; wet 
brewers grain (mimeographed) .....ccccccccccccccccccccccces 10 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. vs. B. & M. et al.; case 16312; 
wood pulp (MIMCOGTAPNC) «0c cccccccccccccccvcccccccccesces 10 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F.; case 
16313; empty tank car mileage (mimeographed)............ 410 
Crane Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al.; case 16469; slate slabs 
Te Ce er er ere 410 
Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. S. P.; case 16003; sheep (mimeo- 
SPRY winwis.sinia 6. 6:0/6'4 inv 05e sikie)6-0-0io waning 0 MAIS Aw O04 eo 04a 10 
Merrimac Paper Co. vs. B. & M. et al.; case 16130; printing 
ee ee a eS ee eee 410 
Radio Sets, classification ratings on; I. and S. 2336, and I. and 
Pre ere eee 410 
ETUC ART UWUD GUUOOENG WO MIE” We Hee. Giic:s 00sec oc ae e040 os ineeeenee se 412 
INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT (Article No. 22)—By 
Aa: ERG WIE aia 060s ae Nnle ca See rn meer eNWeeenaaeere 414 
Re Ii. a6 oii 65 kins oideincncis od ecseweNwenbs 416 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION NEWS.............ccccceeeeeee 422 
PERSONAL, SORWG AND TOUTED. oo. d60.sciec 5c ccveldescaccncvecesiwets 422 
LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS...............ccccceeecceceeeecs 428 
THE OPEN FORUM ...ccccccccccccccrcccccccccccccecceecscecseecs 430 
QUESTIONS ADEG A MOU EEIRG sooo. ies is ccie bs dhe esd odes Mane 432 
TOW COMME UNNI 5.55 coisa v's sdesierg ccd races cncioele Ree 438 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION..............cccccececcececeeeece 440 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON 


m. CHICAGO 
— BUILDING 418-430 8. MARKET STREET 
one, Main 3840 Telephone, State 8636 
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The Service 


Hodge, Nicolson 
& Porter, Inc. 


RSLS 





a in plant loca- 


tion are serious—some- 
times fatal. 





Very singularly, however, 
the manufacturer does not as 
a rule wisely select his loca- 
tion. 





Industries need competent, 
unbiased, dependable aid in 
the selection of plant sites and’ 
their development; also on the 
sale of properties no longer 
needed. 


xk R 


te IS the function of Hodge, 
Nicolson & Porter, Inc., to 
provide this service. 








RRR 


Hodge, Nicolson 
& Porter, Inc. 


1782 Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PORT OF SEATTLE 





SPECIALIZES IN HEAVY HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


For information address Port of Seattle, Seattle, Washington 





August 22, 1925 


* Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Cedar Rapids 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus: 
Cortland 
Council Bluffs 
Decatur 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
East St. Louis 
Elmira * 
Erie 
Fort Erie 
Fort Wayne 
Fostoria 
Grand Rapids 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 


Second Morning ¢ 
” ” 


Sixth ” 

Fourth ” 
” ” 

Third ” 

Fourth ” 

Second ” 

Seventh 

Fourth 

Ninth 

Sixth 

Third 

Fourth 


* Second 


Third 
Second 
Fourth 
Third 
Fourth 
” 
Second Afternoon 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


Through Merchandise Service from all Greater New York and 
New Jersey Stations to Principal Distributing Centers Enumerated Below 


Loaded into Through Cars and Dispatched from New York Transfer Without Delay 


TO 


FROM 
Ampere 
Athenia 
Bloomfield 
Boonton 
Delawanna 
Harrison 
Hoboken City 
Hoboken Shoré Railroad 
Jersey City 
Lyndhurst 
Newark 
‘Orange 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Watsessing 
And other New Jersey points 
35th St. 
Harlem Transfer 


Corresponding Service 
given to shipments loaded 
to the platforms of connect- 
ing roads destined to points 
beyond those named herein. 


Similar service is effec- 
tive via Lackawanna from 
Philadelphia and _ other 
Reading Railroad points, 
also from points on the 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, via Scranton, Pa. 
Transfer; also from Boston 


‘ Jackson Fourth Morning 
Kansas City Sixth ” 


Long Island City 
Los Angeles fourteenth 


via Boston & Maine-Dela- 
Lovisville Fourth =» | ware & Hudson and Bing- 
: 2 Y z 
oe a \ y srootiyn hamton, and via New York, 
Eastern Dist. 
ne pow ” 4 ferminal New Haven & Hartford and 
uncie our ” S: 8 
Nashville Fifth =n Se PS sewallabout Port Morris, N. J. 
Omaha Seventh wn = ——__ 
Oswego Second Afternoon 
Peoria Fourth Morning 
Pittsburgh Third 
Port Huron ” 
Portland Fourteenth 
Rochester Second 
Saginaw Fourth 
Saint Louis ” 
Saint Paul Seventh 
SanFrancisco Fifteenth 
Seattle Fourteenth 
Scranton Second 
South Bend Fourth 
Syracuse Second 
Toledo Fourth 
Toronto Third 
Utica Second 
First Morning from New York Piers and Hoboken City, 


Daily passing reports in 
the possession of all Lacka- 
wanna Agents enable imme- ©: 
diate and complete infor- 


TRANSFER. mation to customers. 


Not Necessary to Designate Any Special Station, 
Pier or Train. 


Simply Route “LACKAWANNA” 


The foregoing diagram has proved of .ines- 
timable value to the Trade, showing as it does 
what the Lackawanna Railroad is doing in the | 
way of assembling shipments into through 
cars for the destinations named. 


ments, facilitation of tracing; prompt turn- 
over of investment. 


If any other locality is interested in move- 
ment of 10,000 Ibs., or more, of merchandise 
per day from New York, Metropolitan District, 
the Lackawanna will consider inauguration of 
through merchandise car therefor. 


Advantages: Quick service, advance infor- 
mation to agents concerning location of ship- 


LACKAWANNA AGENCIES 
DETROIT, NEWARE, 
ist National Bank Bidg. 786 Broad Street 


EASTON, PA. NEW HAVEN, 
402 Northampten Street 39 Church Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 
302 Broadway 


BOSTON, 

80 Federal Street 
BROOKLYN, 

32 Court Street 
BUFFALO, EATTLE, 

Lackawanna Terminal 1312 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, SYRACUSE, 

111 West Jacksen Bivd. 1302 Finance Building Lackawanna Statien 
CINCINNA’ 


TI, PITTSBURGH, TOLEDO, 
4th National Bank Bldg. 428 Park Building 438 Nichelas Building 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, 
308 Park Building 


ST. LOUIS, 
112 Nerth 4th Street 1602 Royal Bank Bidg. 
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From coast to coast— 
through 


NORFOLK 


ON HAMPTON ROADS 





insures quickest movement, with greatest 
possible radius of distribution from 
shipside to the interior. 


HAT combination of low rail rates to and from the interior, and superior 
steamship service, which has so firmly established Norfolk’s prestige in 
Overseas commerce, has also made this port a powerful factor in the 


movement of traffic between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts through the 
Panama Canal. 


Four great steamship lines offer regular service between Norfolk and Pacific 
coast ports of the United States, with from seven to ten sailings monthly. Eight 
trunk line railroads connect this port with the vast consuming and producing 
areas of the Northwest, Middle West, South and Southeast. 


An exceptional rail rate situation permits of the movement of traffic between 
Pacific ports and interior eastern points as far west as the Mississippi river in 
many instances, through Norfolk, on a combined rail and water rate materially 
less than the transcontinental all-rail rate. The resulting saving in freight 


money is often sufficient to constitute a substantial profit to the manufacturer 
or distributor. 


For instance, Detroit and Chicago manufacturers have demonstrated that 


by routing their traffic for Pacific coast ports through Norfolk, they are able 
to effect very material savings. 


Sailings from Norfolk to Pacific ports of the United States are offered 
by the Garland Line, the Dollar Line and the Commercial Steamship Company. 


These lines operate on a definite, dependable schedule, and any additional 
service that is justified by the business offering is assured at all times. 


For information, write 


NORFOLK PORT COMMISSION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Route Your Shipments Through the 
‘*Port of Quick Dispatch and Economical Handling” 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON 


Offers a Highly Developed Service 
for the Dependable Movement of Freight Between 
The New England States and the South and West—Eastern Canada and 


all points South. Close affiliation with the lines listed below makes this an 
ideal route for the rapid movement of shipments throughout this section. 


















Canadian Pacific Railway............ Pennsylvania ......... 

Canadian National Railways.......... via Rouses Point, N. Y. Lehigh Valley......... 4 via Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
eran omy & Southern........ itt — R. R of N. J. . 

Boston AN ads ag ee aeaes 3 6 via Mechanicville, N.Y. § Efie................ ia Binghamton, N. Y 
Boston & Albany .................. via Albany, N. Y. Lackawanna.......... jm ie 


Pig ropain via Owego, N. Y. 






DELAWARE & HUDSON SUPER-POWER ENGINES 
These powerful locomotives are equipped with the Bethlehem Auxillary Locomotive 
which adds approximately 25 per cent to the hauling power. 


Our nearest representative will, if given opportunity, render you 


HELPFUL SERVICE 


All our Traffic Agencies are furnished information daily relative to junction passings. The Agency nearest 
you will keep you advised of the progress of your urgent carload shipments if requested to do so. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Telephone Main 3380 


% 















aaa ay N. Y.—Telephone 1500 
J. E. on. Milk Agent, . W. "Ackley, Division Freight Agent, 
D & H Building 191 Main Street 
Cc. | Sonne Eastern Freight Agent, ee yg mn So -—Telephone Rittenhouse 1271 
- H. Chase, General South Freigh 
ATLANTA, GA.—Telephone Walnut 5464 Mw 
Monte , os Commercial Agent, 1420-26 South Penn Square 
ey Building PITTSBURGH, a 
BOSTON, MASS.—Telephone Main 1323 8s. Y. Balawine General As — _ 
. Wheeler, New England Freight Agent, 513-514 Bessemer Building 
Mie 430 Chamber ef Commerce Building H. A. DIETZ, General Traveling Coal Agent 
BUFFALO, N. ¥.—Telephone Seneca 853 513-614 Bessemer Builatac , 
~ ig salon t, PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—Telephone 698 
CHICAGO, ILL—Telephone Wabash. 8994 Beane Peeight Agent, e 
7+ *i58'859 Transportation Building, SCRANTON, PA.—Telephone Bell 4751, Con. 557 
MONT EAL. QUE Teleph. ng 0638 ey S Pesneu ? Btation yee 
REA — one Ma’ assenger 
James Fitzsimons, pe Canadian Freight Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO.—Telephone Olive 1651 
238 St. James Street J. B. Stewart, General Agent, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Telephone Whitehall 5648 and 5649 1021-1022 Pierce Building 
Max V. Beckstedt, General Agent, TROY, N. Y.—Telephone 765 


1446-48 Weolworth Building, 


F. J. Forster, Division Freight Agent, 
233 Broadway 


Union Station 
W. G. Story, General Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
C. E. Rolfe, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 
6 F. W- Nyland, Coal Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 6 
L. F. Perry, Assistant to General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


WwW. J. LLIN, J. T. LOREE, 
99 General Trem Manager Vice-President and General Mgr. 99 
ALBANY, N. Y. 




















SHORTEST—QUICKEST—BEST PASSENGER ROUTE 


ROUTE OF BETWEEN NEW YORK AND MONTREAL ROUTE OF 
THE MONTREAL LIMITED THE MONTREAL LIMITED 
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Central Electric Freight Territory 









MEET COMPETITION BY MAKING QUICK DELIVERY 


The Electric Railways 


OPERATING IN 
INDIANA—OHIO—MICHIGAN 


‘PROVIDE 


FREIGHT SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


L. E. EARLYWINE, Chairman INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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VANCOUVER 


>» WINNIPEG 


THIEF RIVER FALLS 


“PORTLAND 


“MENOMINEE 


FREIGHT SERVICE \: 


CHICAGO 


Between 


All Points in the East and South 
and 


Northwest, Western Canada 
North Pacific Coast 


CHICAGO - S? PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS to 
the PACIFIC COAST 


-” Vi2 BANFF» LAKE LOUISE> FIELD» GLACIER» VAN 
COUVER: VICTORIA (CPSS LINt) axa’ SEATTLE (c.R ss. — 


To avoid delay, shipments for we Canedian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPOR' T DECLARATION MADE IN ‘TRIPLI- 
ATE. s document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with a shipment and 
accompany same to port of entry.) 


AGENCIES Pittsburgh. Pa., 2041 Oliver Bids. 
Bosto: - 40 Cent: Kansas City, Mo., 738 Railway Ex. 5 i. a an ee., 5S Third St. 
Buffalo, N. *Y., 409-410 ‘tr -quois Bl Los Angeles, Cal., 605 So. S St. Louis, 2050 Railway Exch. Bide. 
Chicago, Iil., 707 ay rust Bldg. Mem Tenn., Porter B Bt. Foal, Mina. tt 1112 sete Market Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
940 Rookery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 W: St. 


913 er ae Yrs Matte. Xi 
Minneapolis, Mee, sa Sth St. Senstie. Wash., 


Wash. 1000 Old Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
0 West Nee oe Nv. oe Bits. [eon ae, 1118 Pacife Ave. 
Boe Sr ChY Sid Linauiet “2 poem, Was 
ae $32 Merch. Bank B Paice fo AA We Bide, Devnet St.at 15th.  Winnipes: Man., 608-604 Lombard Bidg. 
Our Freight hee! Terminals at DULUTH are Joint With Dulath, Missabe and Northern Ry. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT---CARE SOO LINE 








@ HAVANA 
Casteleiro Building 

@ INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Building 


Boston Building 
Majestic Building 


@ DENVER 
@ DETROIT 


Where they reach 


Wiggins Building 
Hippodrome Building 


@ CINCINNATI 
@ CLEVELAND 


Ellicott Square Building 


@ CHICAGO 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


@ BUFFALO 


Woodward Building 
Old South Building 


@ BIRMINGHAM 
@ BOSTON 


Healey Building 
Unien Trust Building 


@ ATLANTA 
@ BALTIMORE 
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Lake Tahoe 


To be reached by broad gauge track 


IX THOUSAND feet up in the sky, sur- 
S rounded by magnificent forests and the 

lofty snow-capped peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe, California, is receiving 
on its shores thousands of visitors from not 
only every state in the nation but from nearly 
every country of the globe. So great has 
been the increase in the number who make 
pilgrimage to this precipice bound lake of sky 
blue water that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
will this year extend a broad gauge line direct 
to its shores. 

Comparable in its beauty to Lake Lucerne, 
Loch Lomond and Lake Como, Lake Tahoe 
has during the past few years achieved in- 
ternational fame through the world travelers 
who have been attracted to its shores. Only 
a night’s ride from the Golden Gate and 
accessible by way of fine roads, the lake and 
the mountain territory about it is becoming 
more and more the play and study ground of 
tourists, botanists, zoologists, geologists and 


other students of nature lore as well as those 
who seek a retreat. 

Its crystal clear water, blue as the skies 
which are reflected in it, reaches a depth of 
over 2,000 feet. The lake is 25 miles long 
and from 12 to 14 miles wide and is sur- 
rounded by mountains whose slopes lift 
themselves from the lake shore and termi- 
nate in perpetually snow-capped peaks whose 
altitudes vary from 9,284 to 10,637 feet. 

Both railroad and motor routes to Tahoe 
follow the path of the immigrants who came 
in search of gold in the days of 49. All 
of these routes are rich in scenery. A very 
attractive way is over the Tioga Pass Road 
that runs over the crest of the High Sierras 
and connects the Tahoe region with the 
Yosemite. This little known route through 
a hinterland of wild but attractive scenery 
leads the traveler into one of America’s most 
beautiful regions. The distance from Tahoe 
to Yosemite over this road is 250 miles. 


Write, telegraph or ’phone 
® ‘‘General Agent, Southern Pacific Lines’’ @ 


—The Postman Knows Him 


SOUTHERN PAcirFic LINES 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


yp ———_ | @ OFFLINEAGENGIES 
| @ GATEWAYS et 
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Where to reach them 
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